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Drought Spreads Rapid Turnover of Store Goods. |\Tncreased Tax 


Over Eight More Held Not 


Farming Sta 





Weather Bureau Specialist 


Says Fields in Ateas Not 
Originally Affected Are 
Deteriorating Rapidly 


Heavy Crop Losses 
Said to Be Probable 








Secretary Hyde Leaves on In- 
spection Trip to Cover Af- 
fected Points in Virginia 
And West Virginia 





Severe drought conditions hav 
spread since Aug. 1 over eight 
States, bordering the area originally 
hardest hit but which were not ma- 
terially affected by the first mani- 
festations of the prolonged dry spell, 
according to oral statements on Aug. 
21 by J. B. Kineer, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau’s Division of Agri- 
cultural Meteorology- 

The new States badly affected, it 


| 
e| 





Facts Developed by Louisville Grocery Survey Con- 


| 
| 
|over, while extremely important, is not 
“a cure-all for the many present-day | 
ills of the retail merchant,” John R. 
Bromell, business specialist of the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division, Department 
of Commerce, said in an address Aug. 21 
before the convention of the National | 
| Negro Business League. 

Promoting the sale of lonig-margin 
| items does not necessarily mean that the 
;merchant is gouging the consumer, Mr. 
Bromell declared, adding that the sales 
| price of long-margin items may be no 
| greater than that of short-margin items. 
The margin allowed the retailer depends 
| largely on the method of distribution em- | 
| ployed by the manufacturers, he brought | 
| out. 

His address was based on the findings 
|of the Louisville grocery survey con- 
| ducted by the Department at the instance 


“Panic Buying’ of Feed 
Or Sales of Livestock: 
Called Unwarranted 











was said, are Minnesota, Michigan, | 


Texas, Oklahoma, Georgia, Mary- 
land, New York and Pennsylvania, 
and in them, according to Weather 
Bureau reports,*crops are deteriorat- 
ing rapidly, with corn, pastures and 
cotton suffering most. Heavy losses 


were. said to be probable, although | 


the deterioration of crops was ex- 


pected to be not so rapid as in the | 


earlier drought because tempera- 
tures are not so high. ; 

The drought situation again occupied | 
the attention of President Hoover on 
Aug. 21 and during the day he discussed 
the situation with Congressional and 
other callers at the White House. 


| Farmers Should Not Hoard 
| Or Sell at Sacrifice, Agri-| 
' cultural Extension Direc- 
| tor Advises 


There is no occasion for “panic buy- 
ing” of feeds or selling of livestock as a 
result of the drought, and farmers should 
not hoard feedstuffs or sell stock at sacri- 
fice prices because of fear of a feed 
shortage, the director of extension work 
of the Department of Agriculture, Dr. 
C. W. Warburton, stated in a radio ad- 
|dress Aug. 21 from Station WRC and 





cerning Merchandising Practices 





ville. 

Discussing ways by which the retail 
grocer merchant may increase his net 
profits, Mr. Bromell enumerated credit 
service, delivery service, and teléphone 
service as trade promoting factors.. 

The full text of Mr. Bromell’s remarks 
on increasing sales through credit, de- 
livery and telephone services follows in 
full text: 

Credit service is the greatest single 
sales promoting agency known to the 
retailer. Oyer 59 per cent of the sales 
of the service stores of Louisville are 
credit sales. 

But like other forms of trade promo- 
tion, credit must be paid for, and to 
be profitable the cost must be kept at 
& minimum. When losses from bad ac- 
counts reach 1 per cent of sales the 
merchant may well take alarm. Mer- 
chants with a sound credit policy should 
lose not more than 0.4 per cent of sales 
from bad accounts. In the Louisville 


| survey credit cost ranged between 0.6314 


per cent-4.25 per cent of total sales. 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 21.—Rapid turn-; of the Allied Food Committee of Louis- | 


to Be Trade Cure-all| Qn Incomes Is 


| . 
LES Department of Commerce Official Tells Convention of Term 


| 

— | 
|Treasury Officers See Little) 
Hope of Congress Refain-. 
ing 1 Per Cent Decrease 


Voted Last December 





‘Tax Revenues Said 


To Have Declined 


Present Indications Said to/| 
Point, at Least, to a Return | 
To Taxation Level Employed 
During 1928 








In the face of reduced receipts, both 
in customs collections and internal rev- 
enue, Treasury officials see little hope 
for a continuation at the coming session 
of Congress of the 1 per cent reduction 
voted last December on cerpors.tion and | 
individual incomes of 1929, it was stated | 
orally Aug. 21 on behalf of the Treasury | 





This included collection expense, cost of | Department. 


additional bookkeeping, interest on out- 


While it was emphasized that hope} 


standing accounts, and losses from bad|has not been abandoned for maintaining 


debts. 


Broadly speaking, the people who seek | corporation p 
The first} which will be automatically renewed un-|orally at the White House on Aug. 21, 


credit are of three classes. 


the tax level of the 1928 Revenue Act on 
and _ individual incomes, 
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City Building Permits in July 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Showed Increase Over June 


ed Probable Department of Labor Says Decrease in Residential Con- 


struction More Than Balanced by Work Started 
On Nonresidential Structures 


GAIN of 2.4 per cent in the esti- 

mated costs of all buildings for 
which permits were issued in July was 
noted over June figures in 288 of the 
larger cities of the copntry reporting 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Aug. 21 
at the Department of Labor. 

Although a decrease of 2.2 per cent 
was shown for residential buildings, 
there was an increase of 5.1 per cent 
for nonresidential buildings, as permits 
were issued in a number of cities for 
large public and other important buiid- 
ings, it was stated. y 

The total indicated expenditures as 
indicated by permits in the 288 cities 
was $164,067,963 last month. The 
statement follows in full text: 

There was an increase of 2.4 per cent 
in the estimated cost of all building 
operations covered by permits issued in 
July, 1930, as compared with June, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor from 288 





Mr. Hoover Signs Report 
On Rio Grande Boundary 


President Hoover, it was announced 


class are the well-to-do who want credit|/less Congress acts at the coming ses-|has signed the report of the Interna- 


simply for convenience. 
and willing to 


credit is a necessity. They are usually 
“flush” on pay days only and need credit 
in order to eat between pay checks. The 
third class consists of people who think 
that the world owes them a living and 
wish to procure gdédds with no intention 
of paying. 

While credit is a great trade getter 
it can easily be the bell sheep which 
leads the merchant to financial! slaughter. 
The Louisville credit survey made by the 
Department of Commerce, 1929; showed 


Virginia Survey Sought 

The suggestion that the Secretary of | 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, make 4/,154 Home Radio Hour. 
personal survey of conditions in the Orderly buying of feeds must be prac- 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, With | tied in the drought emergency, Dr, War 
view t OF TRS Bectien, burton said, for a sudden rush 0 * 
to President Hoover by C. Baseom Slempyjechases can put. prices up “to an unwar- 
of Virginia and Washington, D. C., for- oer degree.” He declared that the 
mer Secretary to President Coolidge. __|{cornerstone of the drought relief struc- 
Mr. Slemp told the President, he said, ture is orderly procedure, and that so 


affiliated stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company in the National Farm 


that Virginia had been one of the hardest |far there has been no. evidence of 
hit of the drought-stricken States, par- 
ticularly the Shenoandoah Valley, where 


he said the country was so dry that a) 


lighted cigarette thrown on the ground 
would immediately start a conflagration. 

Mr. Slemp informed the President 
that Virginia’s chief problem was to 
persuade the cattle raisers not to dis- 
pose of their livestock at sacrifice prices 
because the drought had burned up pas- 
turage as well as the feed crops. 
also told the President, he said, that 
Virginia would present a serious prob- 


lem for the Red Cross during the com- 
ing Winter. a 
Corn at Critical Stage 
Minnesota, one of the eight new 


States affected by the spread of drought 
conditions, is the fourth ranking State 
in production of corn, according to rec- 
ords of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the crop this year for that State 
was forecast at 143,154,000 bushels on 
the basis of conditions Aug. 1. The corn 
crop of Michigan was forecast at 42,- 
038,000 bushels, of Pennsylvania, 44,- 
948,000, and of New York, 27,246,000. 
Corn in these States is in the critical 
stage of growth, Mr. Kincer said, and 
heavy damage is being done by lack of 
moisture. All this territory was In com- 





He} 


| chinery 
| meagpres, 


|“dumping”’ of livestock. H® outlined the 
|way in which farmers in the drought 
area cah make use of the relief facilities 
|being set up by counties, States, and | 
|the Federal Government, and said the| 
relief system soon will be in active op- 
, eration. 

The food supply of the city consumer 
will be ample, Dr., Warburton stated. 
His address follows in full text: 

With the coming of rains and cooler 
|weather, and with rapid progress made 
jin setting up the State and Federal ma- 
to administer drought _ relief 
the newspaper headlines on 
drought stories are scaling down in size 
and the stories move to the inside pages. 

That is n@tural and inevitable. We 
have passed the trying times of sear- 
ing heat. The spectacular element of 
this visitation of Providence fades as 
time wears on, 

City Food Supply Ample 

The city consumer is reassured as to 
his food supply, which will be ample. 
But though the headlines fade, the situa- 
tion brought by the drought remains the 
foremost item in the daily lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of farm families. 
That situation will be the first considera- 
tion faced by those families as they make 
their plans for the coming Winter and 
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More Power Sought 
From Oregon Rivers 








State Engineer Asks Increase} 
In Hydroelectric Plants 





State of Oregon: 
Salem, Aug. 21. 


Unappropriated waters of Oregon 
streams are capable of producing ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 horsepower of 
electric energy while only 300,000 horse- 
power has actually been developed, ac- | 
cording to a statement by the State | 
Engineer, Rhea Luper. he 

Mr. Luper expressed the opinion that 
a careful survey of the State’s water} 
resources should be provided for by the 
1931 Legislature so that applications for 

wer development can be passed upon 
intelligently by those charged with ad- 
ministering the State water code. 

“At the present time,” Mr. Luper’s 
statement said, “the State Engineer 
must aprove all aplications for permit 
to apropriate water for beneficial pur- 
poses unless the proposed use conflicts | 
with the public welfare. This is a dif-| 
ficult question to determine and in many | 
cases cannot be intelligently passed upon | 
with the information available. | 

Hydroelectric Sites Sought 

“California, realizing the value of such 
studies, has expended more than $400,- 
000 in investigating its water resources | 
and providing an orderly method of de- 
velopment which will be of great public | 
benefit. Oregon, while having a better | 
system of water law, has been back- 
ward in this respect. . 

“Much interest is being manifested at 
the present time in obtaining control of 
sites for hydroelectric development. Such | 
development should be encouraged, for | 
it means not only, the expenditure of 
large amounts of money within the State | 
for the construction of hydroelectric | 
plants and their appurtenances, but also 








», [Continued on Page &, Column 3.] 


Spring. 

We are starting the long, hard pull 
of rehabilitation, of seeing to it that 
the structure of agriculture in the af- 
flicted sections is not impaired as the 
result of ‘a rainless growing season. The 
American National Red Cross has un- 
dertaken to see to it that there shall 
be no human suffering following in the 
wake of destitution wrought by drought. 
But each individual farmer faces the 
hard job of seeing to it that his business 
weathers the coming Winter and Spring 
without depletion of foundation livestock, 
or serious after-effects. : 7 

As you have heard in these daily radio 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


|} are aliens, the failure to convict them of 


|that the unwise extension of credit and 
the lack of a vigorous collection policy 
| were responsible for more failures among 
retail grocers than any other factor. 
Before extending credit to any appli- 


cant the merchant should satisfy him- 
self of the willingness and ability of the 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


Stronger Law Asked 
For Alien Deportation 





W. W. Husband Declares! 


‘Hair-splitting’ Protects 
Many Undesirables 








There is need for a statute under} 


which aliens who persistently violate any 
Federal or State law for which they may 
be imprisoned shall be expelled from the 


| country “without the necessity of indulg- 


ing in hair-splitting legal discussions as 
to whether or not the offenses involve 
moral turpitude,” said the Second As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, W. W. Hus- 
band, in an address Aug. 21 for the Na- 
tional Radio Forum broadcast by Sta- 
tion WMAL and affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Many gangsters have foreign sound- 
ing names, but most the conspicuous 
ones are United States citizens by birth 
or the naturalization of their fathers 
while they were still minors, Mr, Hus- 
band said. In the case of gangsters who 


crimes makes deportation impossible. , 

An alien convicted of petty thievery 
can be deported because theft involves 
moral turpitude. But a bootlegger or in 
some cases a dope peddler who spends 
considerable time in prison is immune 
from deportation because their offenses 
are not considered as involving moral 
vrpitude, it was pointed out. 

Mr. Husband advocated a selective im- 
migration policy to meet legitimate in- 
dustrial needs and that elderly parents 
or widowed mothers of American citizens 
be freed from quota restrictions. 

(An authorized summary of his 
address will be printed in the issue of 

Aug. 23.) 





Output of Bicycl 


es Increases, 


Motorcycle Production Drops 





|'Number of Bicycles Manufactured in 1929 Almost 


Double Production of 20 Years Ago, Census 
Bureau Says 





torcycles and more bicycles are be- 
ing made in the United States, ac- 
eording to figures on that industry 
made public on Aug. 20 by the Bu- | 
reau of the Census. , 

The number of mfétoreycles made in | 
the United States dropped 9.3 per cent | 
from 1927 to 1929, but the number of | 
bicycles rose 20.5 per cent in the same | 
period, according to the statement. | 

Practically all of the bicycles pro- | 
duced last year were for use -in this 
country, according to oral Statements | 
at the Bureau of the Census, as the 
number exported was only 6,108, com- 
pared to 307,845 that were manufac- 
tured. 

It was said also at the Bureau of the | 
Census that the 1929 production of bi- | 
cycles was almost double the produc-, 
tion of 20 years ago, as in 1909 the 
number of bicycles made in the United 


‘ 


N THIS “gasoline age,” fewer mo- | 
| 


States was 168,824. The average 


wholesale price of bicycles in 1909 was 
given as $14.50 each, while last year 
it had increased to @ little more 
than $20. 

The statement on the industry, made 
public by the Department of Com- 
merce, follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tab- 
ulation of the data collected in the 
Census of Manufactures taken in 1930, 
the total shipments or deliveries of 
motorcycles and bicvcles by manufac- 
turers in 1929 were .s follows: Mo- 
toreycles, 31,912, valued at $7,542. 
862; bicycles, 307,845, valued at $6,- 
183,773. The output of motorcycles 
shows decreases of 9.3 per cént in num- 


ber and 5.7 per cent in value as com- | stilled sp 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


» 


They are able} sion, Treasury officials said that the tax| tional 


J 


be bothered with settling daily bills. The! 
secofid class are wage earners with whom | 


depression will not be revealed until 
next march. 


Report in December 


Four months before this, however, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, will submit his annual report to | 
Congress in'which the question of taxes 
will be generally discussed. On the basis 
of present indications, it was said, this 
report will not recommend a continua- 
tion of the 1929 reduction enacted upon 
the recommendation of President Hoover 
shortly after severe stock market 
liquidation of last Fall. It will be the 
endeavar of the Departmént to meet ex- 
penditures with revenue 
1928 Act basis. 


The 1 per cent.reduction accorded tax- 
payers on their 1929 incomes was en- 
acted at a time when a Treasury surplus 
appeared in prospect, it was said at the 
Department, and when business condi- 
tions seemed to demand whatever relief 
could be received from the Government. 
The Department’s action in recommend- 
ing tax legislation covering a single year 
established a new policy,, enabling the 
Treasury to ask for minor variations in 
rates as fiscal conditions warranted 
without necessitating the framing of new 
reyenue legislation. 

reasury officialg said that it is too 








| early to speak with certainty on revenue 


needs for the current and 1952 fiscal 
yexrs, but that these sunjeets will prob- 
ably be taken up dy Secretary Mellon 
s his December report to “ongress. 
’resent indications point to a return, at 
least, to the 1928 tax level which is 1 
per cent higher than that bcing paid on 
1929 incomes, it was said. 

When Congress adopted the resolution 
for the 1 per cent cut, the Treasury es- 
timated it would mean a reduction in 
revenue of approximately $160,000,000. 


Collections Decrease 


The September and December col- 
lections on the basis of the 1 per ccnt 
reduction are not expected by the Treas- 


|ury to be very indicative of the extent 











| 282,068 a year ago. 
| bered 30,185,013, as compared with 31,- 
| 355,000 in July, 1929; large cigarettes, 


|of the business depression or its affect 


on revenue because they will be based 
on the calendar year of 1929. First col- 
lections on 1930 incomes wil] be made 
next March when officials*will be able 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


Cigarette Output 
Expanded for July 


Slight Decline Reported in 


Cigar Production 


The July production of cigarettes in| 
the United States, as indicated by the) 
sale of internal revenue stamps, was 
,858,840,263, as compared with 10,- 
4,402,990 a year ago, according to fig-| 
ures mrade public Aug. 21 by the Bureau | 
of Internal Revenue of the Treasury | 
Department. 

Revenue derived from the production | 
of these cigarettes totaled $35,576,-_ 
846.10, against $32,173,589.33 in July of | 
1929, according to the Bureau. | 

«Snuff was the only other tobacco prod- | 
uct showing an increase in production | 
during July over 1929 figures. The man- 
ufactured output was 2,945,789 pounds, 
as compared with 2,869,995 a year ago, 
and returned a revenue of $530,241 as 
against $516,591. 

During the month 532,865,120 large 
cigars were produced as against 589,- 
Small cigars num- 





555,279, as against 853,801; manufac- 
tured tobacco, 28,018,058 as against 29,- 


| 824,099 pounds, 


Large cigars imported from Porto | 
Rico totaled 13,500,570, as against 9,703,- 
930 in July of last year. The respective 


figures for the Philippine Islands were 
|given by the Bureau as 13,481,697, and | 
| 15,295,027. ‘ | 


During July, 18,236,268 pounds of un- 
colored and 545,350 pounds of colored ole- 
omargarine were produced, in this coun- 
try, as compared with 24,111,200 and 
861,194 pounds, respectively, last year. 
The output of playing cards was 1,862,- 
593 packs as compared with 2,068,058 | 
in July, 1929. 

The production of nonbeverage dis- 
irits dropped from 690/53 gal- 
lons in July a year ago to 546,520 gal- 
lons this year, according to the Bureau. 


. 


Boundary Commission between 


pay but do not care to/| situation is not a cause for “enthusiasm,”|the United States and Mexico to rectify 
though the full effect of the buness}the course of the Rio Grande River. 


By signing the report, it was stated, 
the President merely authorized the 
American Ambassador at Mexico City, 


Dwight W. Morrow, to negotiate a treaty | 


between the United States and Mexico 
putting into effect the fecommendations 
of the Commission. 





identical cities having a population of 
25,000 or over. Total indicated ex- 
penditures for building operations dur- 
ing the month of July in these cities 
was $164,067,963. Residential build- 
| ings decreased 2.2 per cent, while non- 
residential buildings increased 5.1 per 
cent, 

Dwelling places in new buildings 
were provided for 10,361 families by 
the July permits. This is a reduction 
of 8.2 per cent from the 11,287 fami- 
lies provided for during the month of 
June. 


Permits were issued in a number of 
cities for large public and other im- 
portant buildings. Permit as issued 
| for an office building in Boston, Mass., 
| to cost $1,200,00% Permits were is- 
sued in Brookline for two large apart- 
| ment buildings to cost $700,000. In 
Cambridge, Mass., three school build- 
ings were to be erected at a cost of 








= : 
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Government Agency 
Created to Assist 
‘Small’ Merchants 


Division of Department of 
Commerce Is Designed to 
Aid Dealers in Solving 
Trade Problems 


66gN proportion as the structure 


to public opinion, it is essential 
that 


enlightened.” 

e —George Washington, 

President of the United States, 
_. 1789-—1797 





assessed on the Information on Hand Said! 


Special efforts are being made by the 
Government, through the Domestic Com- 
merce Division of the Department of 
Commerce, to help the so-called “little 
fellows” in business, according to in- 
formation made public by the Depart- 
iment Aug. 21. . 

The Department has inaugurated a 
“small business section,” the prime pur- 


Not to Warrant Restricting pose of which ié:to, cooperate with small 
|business men if helping’ them to help 


Russian Product | stenmmedboans 


“The great number of merchants who 
operate on a relatively small scale,” the 


Facts on Importation 


Of Manganese Sought 





With a hearing on the Russian man- 


| the sale price could be the same as that 


ganese situation scheduled at the Treas- 
ury Department Aug. 22, it was stated 
orally in behalf of the Department Aug. 
21 that factors entering into Russian 
production which might warrant, under 
existing statutes, a restrietion. on im- 
ports from that country, are difficult to 
ascertain. 


Under present conditions, it was said, 
and in the knowledge of facts which are 
in the possession of the Department, 
there is no basis on which to prohibit the 
entry, of any Russian products. 

While the statutes permit an embargo 
against competitive merchandise pro- 
duced by convict or forced labor, it was 
pointed out that there is no definition 
of “forced” labor to which the Treasury 
can turn and-one officialesaid that only 
congressional legislation could lay down 
such a definition. Particularly in the 
case of Russia, which is organized for 
the proletariat, it was stated, the Treas- 
ury is unable to say what is forced labor, 
for in many cases the work is simply 
assigned and done at a very low com- 
pensation. Further, while convict labor 
can be defined, it is difficult to deter- 


mine whether a product is so produced. | 


In the case of manganese where the 
American Manganese Producers Associa- 
tion has petitioned the Department t 
apply the terms of the Antidumping Act 
of 1921, the organization of the Soviet 
state makes it virtually impossible to 
learn the costs of production, which, be- 
cause of that organization, would be con- 
siderably lower than in the United 
States. Such conditions, it was pointed 
out, would permit the sale of Russian 
goods in the United States without vio- 
lation .of the antidumping act because 


in Russia and still fall considerably be- 
low the price of American ducers. 
It is unlikely that the Treasury will 


| chief of the small business section, James 
| A. Jackson said, “do not have the facili- 
ties to work out their own problems, 
and it is for them that the special sec- 
| tion was created.” 


Division’s Statement 

| A statement from the Division of Do- 

|mestic Commerce follows in full text: 
Although there are thousands of mer- 

chants who contact with the Govern- 

ment only as an agency of taxation and 


| creasing number who are finding that 
|many of its functions are designed to 
|help them in their everyday business 
problems. Approximately 43,000 
| quiries, many of which came from small 
| merchants or citizens planning to engage 
|in business, were received by the Do- 
mtestic Commerce Division of the Depart- 
ment last year. 

Created particularly to make the Gov- 
ernment services more easily available 
}/and more useful to the business con- 
|cerns, the Domestic Commerce Division 
|furnishes information on many phases 
lof business of a character which it is 
impracticable for business men of lim- 
ited means to work out for themselves. 
During the past year the Division has 
answered hundreds of inquiries, each 
concerning the grocery business, chain 





|extension, manufacturing, training of a 
retail sales force, and many retail-store 
| problems. 


Various Activities 

One retailer wanted to know the fre- 
quency of turnover of the various groups 
of items in an average grocery stock. 
A large association came to the division 
desiring to ascertain the mortality among 
small, restaurants. Through its special 
}sources the section devoted to the an- 
}swering of special inquiries was able 


be able to obtain any more definite facts |;,, give another inquirer a complete plan 


did in 


relative to manganese than i 
nd lum- 


the case ‘of Russian pulpwood 
ber against which restrictions were 
lifted, it was stated. Another factor) 
mentioned that certain Russian products 
are essential in American industry and 


} 


for the organization, set-up, manage- 
ment, and efficient operation of.a retail 
|grocery store. 

In explaining the functions and fa- 
icilities of the Domestic Commerce Di- 


|vision, Mr. H. C. Dunn, Chief of the 
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Dwelling in Apa 
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rtment Viewed 


As Obstacle to Enriched Life 





Federal Home Economics Specialist Says City Living Has 


Been Reduced to Bare S$ 


ubsistence; Greater Pro- 


vision for Space Is Sought 


THE conditions under which people | 
are required to live in the towering | 
apartments of congested cities are 
obstacles to the achievement of the 
lofty ideals of family life and enriched 
living generally which educators and 
social leaders everywhere are preach- 
ing, the Senior Specialist in Home 
Economics, Emeline S. Whitcomb, | 
stated’ orally Aug. 21 at the United 
States Office of Education. 
Livine under terrific economic pres- | 
sure, apartment dwellers are reduced 
to barest necessities in cramped nd 





costly quarters, Miss Whitcomb 

pointed out. While one group is at- | 

tempting to confer“upon city people 

knowledge of how to get t ost out 

of living another group sealing 
¢ 





them up in cubes,’ the specialist 
noted, and’ thereby denying them an 
opportunity to achieve the high ideals. 


Apartment life has been reduced to 
a utilitarian standard so complete 
that little above barest subsistence in 
a material way is possible, it S ex- 
plained. A reason for this is an- 
swered, Miss Whitcomb said, by the 
fact that there is no trained home 
economist who is an architect. When 
the architects are converted to the 
philosophy underlying the science of 
home economics they will make pro- 
vision in buildings for space and com- 
forts which thetr present utilitarian 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 
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‘Greater Respect 
For Law Urged 
By Chief Justice 


Mr. Hughes Emphasizes Need 
| For Improvement in Ad- 
ministration of Justice, in 
Address ta Lawyers 


‘Mr. Thacher Speaks 
On Bankruptcy ‘Act 








Solicitor General Points Out 
Evils in Settling of Estates, 
Including Discharges With- 
out Investigation 








| 
| Chicago, II, Aug. 21.—“The great- 
|est need in this country today is {m- 
provement in the administration of 
justice, especially in the ®criminal 
|law,” the Chief Justice of the United 
| States, Charles Evans Hughes, told 
‘the fifty-third annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association, Aug. 21, 


in an address of welcome to its for- 
|eign guests, representing the bars of 
England, France, Scotland, the Irish 





|Free State and the Dominion of 
| Canada. 
“More important,” ‘he declared, 


'“than uniform laws, or mere changes 
in procedural details, more neces- 
| Sary than any statement of the law, 
'is the fostering of respect for the 
|law itself, and the maintenance of 
|the primary safeguards of life and 
property against organized criminal 
assaults, against the debauching of 
our institutions by the capitaliza- 
{tion of crime. Most essential is the 
|robust sentiment which, regardless 
of the differences of political parti 
}and policies, demands purity an 

| competence in official action, without 
which all democratic efforts are fu- 
| tile.” 

He also urged the importance of inter- 
|national gatherings of lawyers. for. the 
|contemplation of their responsibility in 
|rélation to the conservation of peace by 
| s€curing proper support for the Shdicial 
institutions of peace. “If we cannot 
|generate the disposition to arrange for 
the competent and impartial dispositjon 
of international controversies of a legal 
nature,” the Chief Justice declared, “how 
can we hope to compose amicably the 
conflicts of national policies which lie 
anpile the range of accepted legal prin- 
| ciples.” 


American Development Unique 

Addressing himself to the representa- 
tives of the bars of England, France, 
Scotland, the Irish Frge State and the 
Dominion of Canada, Chief Justice 
Hughes explained that our country could 
not offer them venerable institutions 
;such as their own, but could “show the 
course of a unique development, the qual- 
ity and rapidity of which may not be 
without interest. In place of age, we 
give you youth and speed.” 

Declaring constitutional argumentation 
to be the inestimable privilege of the 
American Bar, Mr. Hughes described for 
| the foreign delegates, the diversity of the 
various Federal and State jurisdictions 
and detailed the theoretical structure of 
the American system of government, 
To maintain the balance of Federal and 
State authority, he pointed out, is not 
simply the responsibility of the courts, 
“It is fundamentally the responsibility 
of the people, the ultimate repository of 
political power who may make and un- 
|make institutions and finally determine 
was oan of government they will have,” 
e said. 


Continuing upon the responsibility of 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 2] 





Soviet TobaccoePlan 


Said to Have Failed 


| Proposed Extension of Acreage 
Has Not Materialized 


| The Soviet plan to extend the tobacco 
area of Russia, under a project to have 
been completed by June 1, 1930, has 
failed of execution, according to infor- 
mation received by the Department of 
Commerce and made public’ Aug. 20 by 
the Tobacco Division. The Division’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The results of a project for extending 
the area. devoted to tobacco cultivation 
in specified production regions of Russia 
have been reported. by the Soviet To- 
jbacco Trust and forwarded to the To- 
ibacco Division of the Department of 
Commerce by Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner, George W. Berkalew. The proj- 
ect was to ‘have been completed by June 
1, 1930, and the extent to which the 
original plan has been carried out is 
indicate | as follows: (Proposed area and 
area actually planted on June 1 in hec- 
tares) Kuban region, 22,700 and 2,743; 
Maikop, 6,400 and 676; Black Sea, 4,600 
and 1,340; Crimea, 6,000 and 4, 
Abkhazziia, 17,000 and 5,167; Trang. 
caucasia, 6,000 and 1,433; Ukrania, 1,500 
and. 1,246. j 

Information is not yet available’ con- 
cerning the results obtained jn Central 
| Asia, but estimates place the Brea under 
jcultivation at 1,800 hectares. «. > 

The original plan of the trust p 
scribed the planting of 65,000 hectares 
of tobacco in total by June 1. On Jw 
9, only 17,093 hectares were repo! 
under cultivation, a quantity 27.1 per 
cent of the original plan. ' 
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In Law Enforcing | 


Lalled Obtainable 


Mr. Wickersham Tells Bar| 
» ‘Art of Suggestion May Be 
-- «More Potent Than Legisla-| 

tive Mandates’ 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 21.—“‘An extraor- 
Qdinary degree of cooperation with al 
> thority. in securing general observance of | 
statutory requirements can be devel-| 
oped in the American public,” said 
‘George W. Wickersham, chairman of | 
the National Commission on Law Ob-| 
‘sservance and Enforcement, in an address 
Aug. 20 before the annual meeting, in 
‘Chicago, of the American Bar Associa- 
* tion. oe 
“The art of suggestion,”- he added, 
“may be more potent than legislative 


1944) 


New Census Data 


Adopted for Radio 


Commission to Apportion 
Facilities on Basis of Pre- 
liminary Figures 


Preliminary” census figures have been 
adopted by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sidn, and broadcasting quotas of all 
States, based on population, will be ad- 
justed to conform to these statistics, it 
Was “tated orally Aug. 21 at the Com- 
mission. - 

In adopting the new population fig- 
ures, made available Aug. 8 by the Cen- 
sus Bureau as p?eliminary to the ofli- 
cial census, the Commission decided to 
observe them until the official figurés 
are availcble, probably in January. 

Under the radio law, it was stated, 
broadcasting facilities are to be appor- 
tioned among the States and the five 
radio zones on a fair and equitable basis 
with relation to population. Quotas of 
the States and the zones have been 
worked out pursuent to this Jegislation, 
although there is no mathematical dis- 
tribution of stations, hours of opera- 





> mandates bristling with penalties for dis- 
. obedience.” 

Previously Mr. Wickersham had said 
that with 48 States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment “grinding out laws,” “any gen- 
eral acceptance of statute law as im- 

posing a moral obligation upon the citi- 
zen could hardly be expected.” 

The section of Mr. Wickersham’s ad- 
dress dealing with the question of pro- 
hibition was published in full text in the 

“issue of Aug. 21. 
Reviews Commission Work 


. Mr. Wickersham reviewed the researg¢h 
work and other activities of the Commis- 
sion he heads. The portion of his addre& 
dealing with this part of his subject fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Dean of the Law School of Colum- 
bia University, in his report for the 
Agademic Year ending June 30, 1929, | 
speaks of the many and_ important 
changes which are taking place in the 
economi@and social structure of our 
.country, with the concomitant shifting 
“in philosophic thought, which are cre- 
"ating new problems of law calling foz} 
understanding and technique that con- 
temporary legal education does not af- 
ford. ‘ 

. “Legal concepts born of a passing or- 
.der aye losing their utility,” he says, 
“and devices for law making and law 
administration designed to function in 
a simpler society are breaking down un- 
der the complexities of modern life. That 
this is so, is evidenced by the popular 
demand for remedial legislation, the in- 
creasing nonobstrvance or disregard. of 
law and the growing tendency to invoke 
nonlegal agencies in the regulation of 
business and the adjustment of disputes.” 

The growing tendency to invoke non- 
‘Jegal agencies in the regulation of busi- 
ness and the adjustment of disputes, 
in this country, finds-expression jn the| 
creation of administrative commisstens— 
public utility boards, trade commissions, 
farm relief boards, and the like. 

P Increasing Nonobservance 
4 In our country, happily, broad and 
increasing as is the discretionary power 
vested in administrative boards and com- 
*missions, the courts may be appealed to 
when their acts tend to invade -consti- 
tutional rights. Subject to the guar-! 
antees of due process, equal protection, | 
and the like, the rapid establishnient of 
administrative bodies clothed with power 
to apply. basic. principles laid down py 
the legislature to-.varying facts, and 
thus to regulate the activities of public 
service and other bodies dealitg “with | 
matters affected with a public interest, 
has been accepted as a necessary means 
sof regulating that which the ordinary 
-processes of legislation and judicial ac- 
tion have proved inadequate to deal with. 

It was, however, the increasing non- | 





observance or disregard of law in gen-}for its administration. 


eral which had given so much concern 
to the President of the United States 
as to lead him to observe, in an address 


eon in New York on Apr. 22, 1929, that 

“What we are facing today is *.* * 
the eae that respect for law as| 
law is fading from the sensibilities of 
‘our people.” 

It must be confessed that the general 
attitude of mind of the average Ameri- 
can ig not law-abiding. Perhaps this is 
not unnatural. With 48 States, besides 
the Federal Congress, grinding out laws 
annually, or biennially; with statute laws 
Already in ‘existence filling some 3,500 
volumes of more than 1,500,000 pages, 
any general acceptance of statute law as 
imposing a moral obligation upon the 
¢itizen could hardly be expéted. 

* Yet with proper guidance, ‘an extra- 
ordinary degree of cooperation with au- 
thority in securing general observance of 
statutory requirements can be developed 
in the American public. The art of sug- 
gestion may be more potent than legisla- 
tive mandates bristling with penalties 
for disobedience. It requires no argu- 
ment to convince the larger part of our 
people of the moral force of the laws 
against murder, assault, robbery, theft 
and \other fundamental enactments for 
the protection of Mfe, liberty and prop- 
erty. But the complexities of modern 
life require much more regulation than 
these in order that the intricate mech- 
anism of civilized society shall function. 
Mr. Brand Whitlock, in a recent mag- 


people deserve their unfortuyate reputa- | 
tion as lawbreakers. H& draws a dis- 
tinction between lawsand statutes, and 
suggests that where statutes enact pen- 
alties for acts wrong in themselves— 


mala in se—there is no great difficulty in! 


enforcing them, whereas the people do 
not respect a legislative enactment “un- 
less it has the sanction of the people, is 
implicit in their lives, and has its roots 
fone down in their habits and customs,” 
his pleasing theory, with which a 
certain portion of our community is nar- 
cotizing its conscience, however, is not 
supported by facts. 
‘ iety cannot await the development 
of habits and customs—immemorial 
usage—such as Mr. Whitlock refers to. 
A society which has adopted the inven- 
tions and applied science of the last 
quarter of a century and has taken into 


its midst millions of aliens from every | 


country in the world, must 
legislation in order to regulate its life, 
preserve order, and, so far as possible, 
suppress acts and habits injurious to 
its welfare. 

That the individual and _ minority 
groups must accept and abide by the 
restraints so imposed is obvious. Other- 
wise, lawful government breaks down 
and we have anarchy. The remedy of 


those who object, is to appeal to the| 
“Same authority as that which enacts, 


for rescigsion or modification. There 


tion, and power among the States and 
the zones. 

The current qvota figures are based 
on the estimated. population in 1928. 

uotas of practically all States are 
changed in varying degrees with the 
adoption of the new census, since States 
which increased in population are en- 
titled to increased facilities, while those 
which showed declines suffer losses in 
the facilities to which they would be 
entitled. 


Need for Respect | 
Of Laws Stressed| 


Mr. Hughes Says Adminis- 
tration of Justice Must Be 
Improved — 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the people, he declared, “We are con- 
stantly reminded fhat the streams of 
political life will not rise higher than 
their source, and that the security of 
the Nation must ultimately be found in 
the sense of individual civic responsi- 
bility, in that political vrtue begins at 
home.” 

As a final arbiter between State and 
Federal power he explained the consti- 
tutional establishment of the supreme 
national tribunal. “With the fallibility 
of men, but with judicial temper and 
sincere conviction,” the Chief Justice of 
the United States declared, “this tribu- 
nal has sought to keep the faith and 
to develop a constitutional jurisprudence 
reasonably harmonious and systematic.” 

(The full text of the address of the 
Chief Justice will be found on page 2 
of this issue.) 

Solicitor General Speaks 

The Solicitor General of the United 
States, Thomas D. Thacher, also ad- 
dressed the association, Aug. 21, detail- 
ing the evils of the National Bankruptcy 
Act as inefficiency in the administra- 
tion of estates, discharges without in- 
vestigation and the encouragement’ of 
dishonesty and disregard’ of business 
integrity. 

The full text of the Solicitor Generai’s 
address appears on page 10 of this issue. 

Mr. Thacher pointed out that ineffi- 
ciency in administration necessarily re- 
sults from the theory upon which the 
act proceeds: That creditors, because of 
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Improvement of Judicial and Official 
Action Viewed as Vital Need of Nation’ 


Chief Justice Hughes Emphasizes Importance of Civic Responsibility 
In Relation to National Security 
Guests at Convention of American Bar Association 


‘ 


‘ 


= . 


Emphasizing the importance of 
sense of civic. responsibility to the se- 
curity of the Nation, the Chief Justice 
ef the United States, Charles Evans 
Hughes, in an address Aug. 21, before 
the American Bar Association in Chi- 
cago, declared that the country’s great- 
est present need was, improvement in 
the administration of justice and purity 
and. competence in official action. 

The address of the Chief Justice was 
given in welcome to the foreign guests 
of the association, representing the bars 
of England, France, Scotland, the Irish 
Free State and the Dominion of Canada. 

He urged the importance of interna- 
tional gatherings ‘of lawyers to “profit- 
ably contemplate our responsibility i 





n 
relation to the conservation of peace by) 


securing proper support for the judicia 
institutions of peace.” 

The full text of the address of the 
Chief Justice follows: . 

One of the most striking characteris- 
tics of lawyers is their invincible amia- 
bility. They “strive mightily,“ but eat 
and drink as friends.” They have a 
sportsmanlike camaraderie. They are 
always eager to prove that they are bet- 
ter than their arguments. It is natural 
th@ they should value highly the privi- 
leges of fraternal intercourse and they 
welcome its extension in international 
gatherings. These present a phase of 
the. new international intimacies with 
their happy prophecies of a better un- 
derstanding. The Canadian and Ameri- 
can bar associations have had for many 
years the pleasure of greeting eminent 
representatives of the British — and 
French bars. But it was not until six 
years ago that, in response to the invi- 
tation of our friends abroad, we resorted 
to a form of representation having the 
quality of mass production. In redoubt- 
able numbers and solid phalanx we 
stormed the citadels of tradition only to 
become the captives of the most gener- 
ous hospitality the bar has ever known. 
Not the least of the delights of that un- 
rivaled experience was the opportunity 
for unlimited speech so dear to the 
American heart. Our friends not only 
listened indulgently to our speeches, in 
which we endeavored, however inade- 
quately, to pay tributes to our hosts, but 
they gave us abundant assurance of the 
personal interest through which was 
woven the charm of true fellowship, the 
memory of which is ineffaceable. 


Unity of Ultimate Aims 
Stressed by Speaker 


We can not hope to measure up to 
the standards of that hospitality. We 
can not expect to kindle within you, our 
welcome guests of today, an emotion as 
Geep and as inspiring as that with which 
we left Westminster Hall and the Palais 
de Justice. | We are still the inheritors; 
we remain your debtors. We are still 
under the spell of the memorials of the 
long past testifying to the struggles and 
achievements to which our forbears were 
indebted for their ideals of justice and 
of liberty under law. But you may be 
interested in observing what we have 
done with our inheritance, our adapta- 
tions and adjustments, the play of cre- 
ative forces in a new world throbbing 
with youthful energy. Whatever may 
arrest your attention, whatever may 
please or alarm you, be assured that the! 





their interest in salvaging the estate for 


take active control and responsibility 
On the contrary, 
he declared, creditors do not find it worth 
while to do so. “The. simple fact is,” 
he said, “that business men have no time 
to waste in such fruitless efforts to save 
money. They prefer to write off their 
losses and spend their time in more prof- 
itable pursuits. They expect little from 
bankruptcies, get less, and do nothing.” 

Since the statute leaves to, the credi- 
tors not only the administration of the 
estate but also leaves to them the in- 
vestigation of the bankrupt’s conduct, 
the Solicitor General explained, 
designed to grant discharges without 
discrimination between misfortune jus- 
tifying a discharge and misconduct de- 
serving of measures to prevent its re- 
currence. “Unless his conduct has been 
so outrageous gs to arouse his creditors 
to the point of contributing money for 
his prosecution he may reasonably ex- 


disclosure of the cause of his failure 
or his personal conduct in connection 
therewith, and to go free, discharged 
of his debt, to repeat his offense.” 


Dishonesty Encouraged 


A third evil of .the present system 
was described by Mr. Thacher as a 
tendency to encourage dishonesty and 


on the part of a large number of peo- 
ple, who, taking advantage of the free- 
dom with which credit is extended in 
this country, incur indebtedness which 
they know they cannot pay, and then 
have recourse fo“the statute to be “dis- 
charged of their debts. 

The bankruptcy law of England was 
pointed to in contrast. Under that law, 
Mr. Thacher explained, the investiga- 
tion of. the causes of each bankruptcy 
and, the conduct of each bankrupt is a 
pubie duty, which must be assumed 
y the government and not left to the 
creditors, to be onducted, if they 
choose, at private expense. That 
statute also gives the courts ample dis- 


Changes in Price of 
Not Governing Factor in Cost of Bread’ 


© 
The price of flour is not the govern- 


stated orally Aug. 21 on behalf of the 
Foodstuffs Division, Department of 
Commerce. 

It was pointed out that*for the de- 
crease of every dollar in the -price of 
every barrel of flour, the decrease in the 
cost ov flour to the baker is only .0033 
cent per pound loaf, 

Information brought to the attention 
of th@ Division showed that “if the 
farmer gave his wheat for nothing, if 
the miller milled his flour for nothing, 


the partial payment of the debts, will | 


it *is | 


pect to procure his discharge without} 


reckless disregard of business integrity | 


spirit of our greeting is the same as 
that which animated yours. ; 

We welcome you with warm friend- 
ship, with a keen sense of unity in 
ultimate aims, with heightened appre- 
ciation of the service and opportunities 
which invest our, profession ' with its 
peculiar dignity, with a fresh realiza- 
tion of our consequent heavy respon- 
sibility for skilled and persistent effort 
to secure an adequate administration of 
justice adapted to the needs of our in- 
creasingly complex social organization. 
We greet you.not simply as fellow prac- 
titioners with a similar technique, cer- 
tainly not ass#he members of a guild 
with a particular economic interest, not 
merely as men of learning and distinc- 
tion, but as colleagues in the privileged 
administration of a public ‘trust afford- 
ing the necessary means by which pri- 
vate and public rights are vindicated, 
private and public wrongs are redressed, 
and the very basis of civilization is 
made secure. . 

‘If we cannot fascinate you with ven- 
erable institutions, we may at least show 
the course of a unique development, the 
quality and rapidity of which may not be 
without. interest. In place of age, we 
give you youth and speed. Jn this city 
whose hospitality we enjoy, there is 
unfolded before you the drama of Ameri- 
can life. I shall not attempt to speak 
for Chicago. No one, not to the manner 
born, could do that adequately. But you 








cretion to withhold a discharge if the 
bankrupt hgs been dishonest or reckless 
in dealing “with his creditors. 

Referring to an _ investigation an- 
nounced by President Hoover on July 
29 and gindef the direction of the Solici- 
tor, General, Mr. Thacher stated that 
it was well under way. “Its purpose,” 
he declared, “will be to lay foundations 
lof fact upon which sound conclusions 
and wise remedies may be predicated.” 
As yet it is too early to state facts 
or draw conclusions, he said. 


Flour Declared 


—_—_— 


Department of Commerce Finds Other Elements of*Manu- 
facture and Distribution Are More Potent 


|26.7; “other ingredients, 14.5; manufac- 


resort to|ing factor in the price of bread, it was {ture, 25.4; sale, distribution and adminis- 


tration, 33.5. 

“From the above tabulation,” accord- 
ing to the Division, “you will see that 
the cost of flour was only 26.7 per cent 
of the total, while other ingredients, 
such as sugar, salt, shortening and flour 
improvers, made up 14.5 per cent, and 
the remainder was consumed in the ex- 
pense of manufacture, sale, distribution 
and administration. 

“Since the flour is only slightly more 


| iisam one-fourth of the cost you can see 


can be n@individual right to elect what|if the railroad hauled the flour for noth-|that it would require a very great re- 


laws one will or will not obey. A crime 





is the violation of a law. But there 
seems to be a spirit abroad among our 


per pound loaf, which might be fairly 
;summed up in the statement that value 


‘bread to an appreciable extent. 
“When you consider that the price.of 


people, very manifest at times, to “beat| for value, there is nothing as cheap or|flour is similarly effected by items other 


the law,” so long as they “can get away 
with it.” All this results from the fal- 


[Continued on Page 8. Column 1.) 
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as good as bread.” 

The Division set out the per cent of 
total cost of specified items in the cost 
of production of bread as follows: Flour, 


than the cost of wheat, it is evident that 
the wheat price would have to be mate- 
rially reduced to change the price of 
bread.” : 


| tional 


a? may recall that only a half dozen miles 


from where we stand, well within the 
limits of the present city, was the slight 
rise of ground, eight to ten feet in 
height, which marked the divide between 
the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence 
watersheds. In times of high water, 
when the Des Plaines River overflowed, 
there was only short portage neces- 
sary between Lake Michigan and the 
water route to the Gulf of Mexico. In 
cofisequence this was a highway of early 
discovery and later the familiar path of 
colonization and trade. Only 100 years 
age, long after the foundations of opr 
national life had been securely laid, 
what is now the busthess portion of this 
great city was fenced in as a pasture, 
and it may interest the taxpayers of 
today to be reminded that the historian 
records that as late as 1834 the entire 
tax levy was $48.90. From the few 
hundreds ofa village the population has 
risen to nearly 3,500,000, a people for- 
tunate in the advantages, of/the inter- 
changes of a continent, at the point 
where our East and West do meet. In 
your pilgrimages to other shrines of 
merican enterprise, you will dotbtless 
be fully advised of their development 
and achievements, and you may more 
readily understand why modesty of ap- 
praisement is an exceptional virtue. 


As lawyers, you will prebably be led 
to consider our political ‘and legal insti- 
tutions, and their adaptations to this ex- 
traordinarily rapid growth, and you will 
naturally ponder the special problems 
which have been encountered and by no 
means have been solved. It is not sur- 
prising that visitors should find our con- 
stitutional arrangements somewhat diffi- 
cult to comprehend. There are not lack- 
ing those who think that we do not fully 
understand them ourselves. Even judges, 
the final arbiters of interpretation, have 
not infrequently suspected their brethren 
of the bench of an invincible ignorance 
on some crucial points. Constitutional 
argumentation is the inestimable, I will 
not say the priceless, privilege of the 
American bar. Still, structurally, the 
American system is simple and seems 
almgst the inevitable one in its general 
features. It gives us unity in diversity. 
A strong national government was es- 
sential to our security and development 
and it was provided by a practical ad- 
justment designed to give us a national 
organization supreme within its sphere, 
while conserving in the States appropri- 
ate power to deal with local concerns. 

It is interesting to note the distinction 
between this system and that of Canada, 
where authority not conferred upon the 
Provinces resides in the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, and thus, as I understand it, 
the Dominion Governmént controls pro- 
cedure in criminal matters, with result- 
ing uniformity. With us the authority 
of the States was not conferred but re- 
tained. After independence was won, 
they were sources, not grantees, of 
power, while the National Government 
was established with the limited powers 
granted to it by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The powers not thus delegated, nor 
prohibited to the States were expressly 
reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. 


Contrast With System 


Followed in Canada 

I shall not attempt to appraise the 
merits of the two systems but merely 
to indicate the historical reason forgthe 
divergence. Our system was the nat- 
ural result of the exigencies of inde- 
pendent commonwealths, jealous of their 
prerogatives and yet composed of peo- 
ples who needéd a national government 
operating effectively and uniformly to 
attain necessary national ends. The 
maintenance of local power in its orig- 
inal sources was inevitable. The con- 
sequence has been to give opportunity 
for what you may regard as a bewilder- 
ing diversity in local laws and adminis- 
tration, but it has saved us from a cen- 
tralization which, considering the variety 
of needs of developing communities in 
a vast extent of country, might have 
broken down the National Government. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, not only 
the security, but the efficiency of the 
Union lies in the appropriate mainte- 
nance of the authority of the’ States 
within the proper spheres of local gov- 
ernment and local policy. Despite all 
the economi® changes and the intimacies 
of closely related activities, notwith- 
standing the vast expansion of _inter- 
state commerce in, novel forms leading 
to unanticipated applications of the na-, 
0 authority, which was granted 
with extraordinary ow in a very 
general formula, the States continue as 
reservoirs of power reserved, not con- 
ferred, »y which they deal with a multi- 
tude of particular concerns, and enjoy 
differentiations congenial to local senti- 
ment. Whatever criticism you may pass 
upon the details of this organization, 
you will appreciate that its nature has 
made more, easy the adaptations as a 
continent has been settled and State 
after State has been admitted to the 
Union on a basis of equality with 
original 13 States. However difficult it 
may be, in constitutional interpretation, 
to maintain, perfectly, and to the satis- 
faction of all, this balance between 
State and Nation, it is of the essence 
of American institutions that it should 
be preserved so far as human wisdom 
makes this possible, and that encroagh- 
ments upon State authority, however 
contrived, should be resisted with 
the same intelligent determination as 
that which demands that the national 
authority should de fully exercised to 
meet national needs. This is not simply 
the responsibiljty of the courts. It is 
fundamentally the responsibility of th 
people, the ultimate repository of po- 
litical _power who may make and un- 
make institutions and finally determine 
what sort of government they will have. 
We are constantly reminded that the 
streams, of political life will not rise 
higher than their source, and that the 
security of the Nation must ultimately 
be found in the sense of individual civie 
responsibility, in that political virtue 
which begins at home. 


Importance of Judicial 
Function in Government 


You will at once observe how natural 
and essehtial has been the judicial func- 


jing, bread would cost the baker 4.2 cents | duction in its cost to lower the price of! thy, a feature of our institutions in 


which foreign students have been es- 
pecially interested,-in interpreting and 
applying /our constitutional “provisions 
and thus securing the preservation of 
ar ee, privileges and restrictions. 
If the Congress could determine the 
limits of its own authority, it could 
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destroy the States. It could usurp the 
authority of the national Executive. I 
the States could determine the limita-; 
tions of their power, they could destroy 
the Union. If the President could finally 
interpret the Constitution for hmself, | 
executive authority could be made su- 
preme. Somewhere in such a system, 
with a written constitution establishing | 
restrictions of State power and of na- 
tional power, there must be a final ar-| 
biter, that is, final until the people in 
the constitutional method prescribe a 
|change, if that be desired. It was also) 
| necessary that this arbiter of constitu- 
tional interpretation should be as fat| 
|removed as possible from the sway of 
passion, of partisan motives, from the! 
swirl of temporary gusts of the political | 
wind. Moreover, the rights of individu- 
als are concerned in the distribution of | 
powers, and as controversies arise they | 
must be determined in accordance with| 
law, that is, the fundamental law. And! 
thus we have the classic explanation of | 
the scope of the judicial power reposed | 
in a supreme national tribunal. With 
the fallibility of men, but with judicial 
temper and sincere conviction, this tri- | 
bunal has sought to keep the faith and to 
develop a constitutional a 
reasonably harmonious and systematic. 
Naturally when legislative arrangements 
become the subject of judicial examina- 
tion, when statutes of State and national 
legislatures are subject to constitutional 
tests and difficult questions give rise to 
serious differences of opinion, decisions 
become the subject of keen public scru- 
tiny and sometimes of severe criticism. 
That is wholesome. Such criticism, or 
even the justice of it in particular cases, 
does not obscure the importance of the 
judicial function, as questions upon which 
men of equal ability and sincerity differ 
must be decided, so that government may 
go on. If even scientists disagree, if 
theologians and sociologists are in con- 
stant debate, if the policies of great 
statesmen conflict, why should judges 
be expected to be always in accord? The 
extent of their harmonious action is 
really more remarkable than occasional 
differences of opinion. Without under- 
taking to defend’ this system, perhaps 
it may be said that the judicial depart- 
ment of our Government has worked 
quite as well as the others, and it is 
difficult to see, if it had not existed, 
how the others could have worked at all, 
or at least with the measure of restraint 
which the Constituffon contemplated. 


Representative Government 
Was Goal of Founders 


You may also be interested in noting, 
in such time as you may have to con- 
sider the legal panorama, that tne 
founders of our Government were not) 
content.in establishing restrictions for | 
State and Nation with respect to each} 
other, but in addition put special limi-| 
tations upon both in the interest of in- 
dividual liberty. The founders sought 
to establish representative government, 
but they had a profound distrust of leg- 
islatures. It is not for me to say to 
what extent, if at all, that distrust has 
been dissipated. Not content with the 
implications of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution as proposed by the | 
constitutional convention, there were at} 
once ‘added amendments to assure the 
conservation of individual rights. Among 
other things, the Congress ‘was pro-| 
hibited from depriving any person of} 
life, liberty ‘or property without due 
process of law. Madison, often called | 
the father of the Constitution, who took 
a leading part in the preparation of 
these amendments, stated their purpose. 
Said he: “If they are incorporated into! 
the Constitution, independent tribunais 
of justice will consider themselves in a} 
peculiar manner the guardians of those 
rights; they will be an impenetrable 
bulwark against every assumption of 
power in the legislative or executive.” 
The 10 amendments adopted at the out- 
|set applied to the Federal Government 
and not to the State governments, but 
after the Civil War another amendment, 
the Fourteenth, provided that no State} 
should deprive any-person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law 
or deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 
The broad language of the amendmen}! 
thus transcendeds the immediate objects | 
in view, and as the restriction on State | 





ower became part of the fundamental 

aw, it became the duty of the courts 

| to énforce it as much as any other pro-| 
vision. Contentions under this clause! 
keep our courts busy, most of the time) 
Without much reason for its invocation. 
It appears, for example, that in the last | 
10 terms of the Supreme Court, in the} 
years 1920 to 1929 inclusive, this clause | 
of the Fourteenth Amendment was in-| 
voked in about 700 cases, and in about 85 | 
vr ntum of these the contention failed. | 
While an enumeration of this sort throwg| 
little light upon the process of inter- | 
pretaion, it serves to indicate that many 
eempers of the bar have sought a far! 
broader application of the due process 
and equal protection provisions of the 
Constitution than that sanctioned by the 
Supreme Court. The delicacy of the ju- 
dicial duty is quite obvious. What is 
due process of law We have no défi-| 
nition. The Barons of Runnymede had 
no notion of the burdens of interpreta- | 
tion which would be created by this off- | 
spring of their famous phrase “the law, 
of the land.” Whatever the words ot | 
Magna Charta may have meant, the| 
spirit of Magna Charta controlled the 
political thought of the American colo- 
nists. To the fathers who adopted the 
formula in State constitutions before it! 
emerged in the Fifth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, it meant the pres- | 
ervation of rights which they conceived | 
to be fundamental. They scught pro-| 
tection against the arbitrary exercise of | 
ower by both executives and legisla- | 

tures, and wishing to be secuye against 
tyranny they avoided the limitation of 
their rights by definition, They mani- 
festly referred to the rudiments of jus-; 
tice. You can readily appreciate the im- | 
portance of avoiding a construction for-| 
eign to the spirit and purpose of the| 
constitutional provision and having the | 
| 





effect of transferring legislative dis- 
cretion to the courts through a failure 
to recognize the wide limits of* legis- | 
lative policy and the necessary oppor- 
tunities for damages, innovations and ex- 
periments, which are of the essence of 
olitical freedom, while at the same 
|time maintaining the basic requiremenis; 
jof juStice. | 

While you are considering these as 
pects of our system of government, you, 
{may also be interested in the relation 
of these distinctive features to the work 
of the Bar, Instead of a compact sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, we have 48 Com- 
monwealths with their own. constitutions, 
with legislative machinery and authority 
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Totaled $218,752 


Prohibition Bureau Reports 
Activities for Month 
After Trans fer 


Prohibition offenders paid fines aggre- 


gating $218,752 and were sentenced to: 


serve a total of 127,804 days in jail dur 
ing July, according to a summary of the 
activities of the Bureau of Prohibition 
for the first month after it was trans- 


fferred to the Departmen: of Justice. 
The Bureau entered the month, accord- | 


ing to its tabulation made public Aug. 
21, with 22,173 criminal cases on court 
dockets and closed the period with 22,497 


unfinished. Convictions were obtained in! 


1,392 cases and 202 others resulted in 
acquittals or were nol prossed. 


“I think it rather yemarkable, consid- ; 
ering July is a vacation month, that the} 


courts have done as well as they have,” 
commented orally the Director of Pro- 
hibition Enforcement, Amos W. W. 
Woodcock. 


Activities of enforcement agents 
July led to 6,524 arrests. Cases held by 
commissioners numbered 3,828, while 
1,918 were placed on docket. 

Average jail-sentences in the 12 dis- 
ricts were 152.6 days and average fines 
$199.59. 

During the month, 307 permanent in- 
junctions were granted, and there were 
148 judgments of forfeitures. Dry offi- 
cials seized 724 automobites and 11 boats 
and lauhches. Stills and _ distilleries 


|seized numbefed 1,963 and beer fer- 


menters, 12,353. 
According to the Bureau’s tabulation, 


1,339,277.50 gallons of beer and 111,-| 


672.25 gallons of spirits were seized by 
dry agents. 
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and with full equipment of courts, be- 
sides out National Congress and Fed- 
eral tribunals. I read the other day a 
review by an eminent English judge of 
the anomalies of the English law of 
husband and wife. We are not outdone, 


as our sisters here have recently sum-}| 


marized 48 varieties of woman’s legal 
status in the United States. We are 


constanly told by visitors that the chief! 


American characteristic, if not fault, is 
uniformity, but, in the law, variety is 
still the spice of our life. Lawyers 
must be familiar with limitations of leg- 


islative power, with the host of ques-} 


tions of jurisdiction and constitutional 


authority, if they would properly safe-| 


guard their clients from the pitfalls 
so elaborately provided. This duty, how- 
ever, carries with it special advantages, 
so that your sympathy at first aroused 
may quickly give place to envy, for the 
United States gives the gréatest oppor- 
tunity for the greatest number of law- 
yers éver gatheredl under one flag. Law- 
yers may be derided but they are more 
than ever indispensable. The activities 
of municipalities, of the States and the 
Nation, create a most congenial habitat. 
They multiply inordinately. 

With these exceptional opportunities 
go peculiar difficulties in meeting the 
obligations of the Bar as a whole and 
in promoting the improvements which 
we seriously need. As we have 48 


Commonwealths independent im local af-| 


fairs, we have 48 Bars, 48 independent 
authorities establishing requirements for 
admission to practice, exercising discip- 
linary powers, prescribing the rules of 
procedure in local tribunals, civil and 
criminal. If the American Bar, as rep- 
resented in this association, desires re- 
forms in legal methods, jt must seek 
to create a gorce of opinion sufficient to 
secure effective measures in a great num- 
ber, if not all, of 48 jurisdictijpns. A 


jlawyer of distinction, a member of Par- 


liament, said the other day that “the 


members of the profession are so habitu- | 
ally critical of every proposal they can-| 


not. collectively initiate any constructive 
policy.” If this could be said, despite 
the compact organization of the Bar 


abroad and its jealously guarded tradi-' 


tions, what shall be said of the Ameri- 


an Bar with its wide distribution and/! 


separate sources of authority? | 
Agencies of Cooperation | 


Are Being Developed 
In the face of these difffculties it is 


the distinctive characteristic of our time | 
|that we are developing agencies of co-| 


operation. For many years, eommis- 
sioners of uniform State laws, appointed 
in the several ‘States, have met to con- 
sider and draft proposed uniform laws 
and they have a gratifying number of 
achievements to their credit. The Amer- 


[Continued on Pgge 3, Column 1.] 
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Dry Fines in July ‘City Apartments 


Held Obstacle to 
Enriched Living 


Federal Specialist in Home 
Economics Says Dwellers 
Have Been Reduced to 
Bare Subsistence 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
|outlook and that of the financier ap- 
proving their plans, ignore, she declared. 
Apartment architecture has given 
some attention to light and air, Miss 
Whitcomb continueds It does not allow, 
however, for space. Educators urge 
pegple to read, yet the conditions of 
apartment life are not favorable to read- 
ing. Many of them haven’t even space 
'enough for book cases, and the quarters 
‘are so small that people use them prin- 
cipally for eating and sleeping, then get 
out of them. On all sides the pressure 
of personality descends with a thousand 
discordant notes revolting to anyone of 
aesthetic or literary sensibilities. 
| City schools teach music, and children 
|study piano, yet the tendency is to make 
japartments smaller and smaller so that 
musical instruments are being pushed 
lout because of a lack of space \and be- 
cause the circumstances do not allow 
|sufficient privacy for practice without, 
disturbing others, the specialist pointed 
| out. 
The high principles being pronounced 
|by social leaders sincerely attempting 


| to improve the lives of millions of per- 


|sons caught into the vortex of our tast 
|moving industrial age, Miss Whitcomb 
j declared, can in strict honesty be real- 
jized only by. those who have potkets 
filled with money and can place them- 
lselves in an atmosphere conducive to 
that serenity, contentment, and joy of 
living which the lofty ideals invoke. 

People in cities are facing the pur- 
chase of their daily bread as the para- 
mount problem, she said. After a 
strenuous day, those who take seriously 
their work are iff exhausiton. Little 
time is left for the chltural. Yet where 
|it may be possible to edge it in, housing 
|conditions nullify the possibility in many 
|instances, and in increasing instances, 
she declared. 

Miss Whitcomb said that home econ- 
jomists must face the problem. They are 
‘represented in businegs and their phil- 
fosophy has been grasped by manufac- 
| turers who are attempting to associate 
the artistic with the useful in home fur- 
nishings. But little has been done to 
| apply the same principles to human rela- 
tionships under circumstances of archi- 
tectural development, she said. 

There is a need, the specialist con- 
| tinued, for the teachers and students of 
| home economics to face the housing ques- 
tion and to combat utilitarian standards. 
Economies are important, she said, and 
|everyone can appreciate -the builder’s 
point of view, but the realization of 
|the fullest home life will be dwarfed 
|if there be no place for its growth. 





Unemployment Conference 
To Be Held in Tennessee 


State of Tennessee: 

Nashville, Aug. 21. 
A series of conferences on unemploy- 
;ment will be -held in Nashville during 
the week of Aug. 25, Governor Henry 
Horton has announced orally. 

The Governor said he would call into 
conference all county judges, mayors of 
cities and towns, public utility and rail- 
road executives, manufacturers, county 
agents and officials of farm bureaus, giv- 
ing one day to each group. 

He declared that the basic idea of the 
|eonference is speedy execution of all 
public works authorized and needed, and 
| the employment of men and animals for 
work wherever possible, instead of labor- 
saving devices. He said suggestions will 
be made to employers of labor to em- 
ploy all labor on a part-time basis in- 
stead of using some full time men and 
laying off others. 

A committee composed of the Commis- 
sioner of Finance and Taxation, Charles 
McCabe; the Highway Commissioner, 
Robert Baker, and the superintendent of 
the sales tax division of the Department 
of Finance and Taxation, Charles H. 
Love, was directed to report a definite 
| program ta Governor Horton. 
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Relation of Civic Drought Spreads Over Eight 


Duties to National States Not Originally Affected 
alli Saye Hes | 





Chief Justice Hughes Tells 
Bar Improved Judicial 
And Official Action Is 


Country’s Need 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

ican Law Institute has brought the best 
legal talent in the country to the stu- 
pendous task of the restatement of the 
law as found in the mass of judicial de- 


cisions, to the end that it may be pos- | 


sible for ripe and well-trained minds to 
approach the knowledge of the law. Judi- 
¢ial councils have been formed in severa! 
States to take®cognizance of the prob- 
lems which beset the courts. Surveys 
are in progress to learn the actual work- 
ings of the Jaw. New institutes in great 
universities are established to inquire 
into the adaptation of the law to social 
ends. We are seeking to make proviston 
for adequate statistics. We are in a fer- 
ment of inquiry, of comparison, of self- 
enalysis. 
ing something is concerned, we are zeal- 
ous and laborious. Perhaps in time we 
shall get something done. 

We do not blink at the fact that the 


greatest need in this country today is} 


improvement in the administration of 
justice, especially of the criminal law. 
More important than uniform laws, or 
mere changes in procedural details, more 
necessary than any statement of the 
law, is the fostering of respect for law 
itself, and the maintenance of the pri- 
mary safeguards of life and property 
against organized criminal assaulis, 
against the debauching of our institu- 
tions by the capitalization of crime. Most 
essential is the robust sentiment which, 
regardless of the differences of politi- 
cal parties and policies, demands purity 
and competence in official action, with- 
out which all democratic efforts are 
futile. Some of our difficulties strike 
so deep in our social organization and 
methods that even a united Bar could 
not solve them. But, as lawyers, we 
cannot escape special responsibility so 
far as the administration of justice in 
our courts is concerned, A quickened 
Bar, alert to its power and responsibil- 
ity, can secure honest, able and fear- 
less prosecuting officers, magistrates and 
judges. Our Government is one of laws 
through men, and most of our problems 
in the administration of the criminal 


law could be solved by the selection of | 


competent men, free from the corrupt- 
ing influences of fear and favor, Con- 
trary to erroneous opinion, which I re- 
gret to say is widely held, the profes- 
sion of the law favors the breeding of 
such men, because its greatest reward 
in high professional repute, without 
which pecuniary success is but a mock- 
ery, is reserved for those who in the 


opinion of their intimates, their clients | 


and professional brethren have demon- 
strated not only 
independence of character, scrupulous 
loyalty to the law and an unwavering fi- 
delity to trust. 


Inspiring Influence 
O} Delightful Contacts 


I have referred to the disposition of 
lawyers to oppose proposals of change. 
But there is far less disagreement 
among them in their estimate of men. 
They know each other. The Bar can 
perform its best service by unitcd effort 
to see that the administration of justice 
is committed to those who command pro- 
{gssional esteem. Such men sustained by 
the sentiment of the Bar can make ad- 
ministration a source of pride rather 
than of anxiety and complaint. How is 
the Bar to accomplish this and to rise 
above the divisions which cut across its 
membership? My answer is that this 


can be achieved by the example and in-| 


sistence of the leading members of the 
Bar. In our profession, there are those, 
not necessarily the most affluent or 
widely known to the general public, who 
exert among their. brethren the tre- 
mendous influence of ability and charac- 
tev. Their common and persistent effort 
would give the necessary leverage for 


- action by our bar associations, which in 


> 





turn would be able thus to exert their 
maximum power in developing public 
opinion in our communities. 

In order to attain our ends, we need 


the inspiring influence of delightful con-} 


tacts, free from the distractions of prac- 
tice and the contentions of the forum. 
As American lawyers, we need the in- 
spiration of international gatherings to 


give us a keener sense/of national respon- | 


sibility as well as of the international 
fraternity. of the solidarity of the inter- 
ests of justice throughout the world. We 
may thus profitably contemplate our re- 
lation to the conservation of peace by 


securing proper support for the judicial} 


institutions of peace. If we can not 


generate the disposition to arrange for} 


the competent and impartial disposi- 
tion of international controversies of a 
legal nature. how can we hope to com- 
pose amicably the conflicts of national 
policies which lie outside the range of 
accepted legal principles? In the. per- 
formance of this duty to secure the ade- 
quate administration of international 
justice, the Bars of all civilized nations 
may unite, and thus not only attain an 
end common to all but may find their 
strength renewed for their separate en- 
deavors at home, 

Our friends from England and France, 
from Scotland, from the Irish Free State, 
from the Dominion of Canada, we greet 
you as collaborators in the greatest of 
human causes, the cause of a just peace. 
In these days of delightful comradeship 
you will give us far more than you can 
receive. You broaden our vision; you re- 
inforce our resolves. May we form here 
enduring friendships. 


New Trade Agreement 
With Rumania Signed 


The United States and Rumania signed 
a provisional commercial agreement 
Aug. 20 at Bucharest, the Department of 
State announced on that date. The agree- 
ment is to be effective pending the ton- 
clusion of a definite treaty of commerce 
and navigation. , 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A 


was signed at Bucharest on Aug. 20,! 


1930. This agreement, which provides for 
most-favored-nation treatment in regard 


to customs duties and other commercial ' 


matters, will become effective Sept. 1, 
1930, It replaces the agreement effected 
by exchange of notes according mutual 
unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in customs matters, signed Feb, 26, 
1926, and is designed to regulate com- 
mercial relations between the two coun- 

es pending the conclusion of a defini- 
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paratively good condition as far as rain- 
\fall was concerned during the period 
|when the worst losses were suffered in 
| the drought area of the Midwest, he said. 
| While showers have brought temporary 
|veMef in much of the midwest area, con- 
|ditions have become steadily worse in 
ithe States mentioned, until severe 
| drought now prevails. 


eather Bureau Specialist Says Heavy Crop Losses Are 
Probable; Mr. Hyde Asked to Visit Stricken 


Virginia Area 
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| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Aug. 21, 1930. 


x 


11 
(Rep.), of Kenmare, N. Dak., called to 
discuss the drought situation. 


a. m.—Representative Sinclair 


11:15 a. ‘m.—Representative ‘ Wilson 
|(Dem.), of Ruston, La., called to discuss 
ithe drought situation. 
ladvematae counsel in the prosecution 
om Page 1.] ;of the naval reserve oil cases, called to 

,discuss the status of these cases. 
length of Mr. Hyde’s trip had not been| 11:45 a. m.—Representative 


within two or three days, it was stated.|tees in connection with the celebration 
Flood control reservoirs along the|of the 20th anniversary of the birth of 

Mississippi River and its tributaries | George Washington. 

would help to relieve droughts of the fu- 12 m.—G. W. Laughlin, of Washing- 





ture, according to an oral statement by 
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11:30 a. m.—Atlee Pomerene, special | 


] Bloom | 
definitely determined, but it was ex-|(Dem.), of New York, called to discuss | 
pected he would return to Washington |his work abroad in organizing commit- ; 


Reciprocal Plan 
With Canada on 


Arrangement Entered Into 
By Two Countries Pro- 
vides for Rights of Civil 
Aircraft and Licenses 
A reciprocal air navigation arrange- 


jment under the Air Commerce Act of 
1926 has been entered into between the 


Planes Adopted 


| Representative Sinclair (Rep.), of Ken- | 


ton, D.,C., assistant grand chief engi-| U).ited States and Canada, according to 


neer antl national legislative represen-| 


a statement made public Aug. 21 by the 


YEAR 


( 


New York Court 
Inquiry Proposed 


| 
| 


| 


| 





Fr 
Governor Roosevelt Urges In- 
vestigation Covering 
Magistrates 





State of New York: 
| Albany, Aug. 21. 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt today 
requested the Appellate Division, First 
Department, of the Supreme Court to in- 
vestigate the Magistrates’ Courts of New 
York City and the Justices thereof. This 
action follows his order that Attorney 
General Hamilton Ward take over the 
investigation of ‘charges that former 
Magistrate George F. Ewald paid $10,000 
to. a political leader for his appoint- 
ment. 


INDEX 


The new drought area, Mr. Kincer| mare, N. Dak., who called on President | tative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 





Department of State. Drafts of similar}; The Governor’s letter to Victor J. 
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Census Reveals 
_ Ratio of Jobless 
_ For 25 States 


‘Percentage of Unemployed 
Is Found to Be Less Than 
2.2 Per Cent of Popula- 


tion in Areas Covered’ 


| Preliminary unemployment figures for 
|25 States show that the percentage of 
|unemployed is less than 2.2 per cent 
of the total population, according to in- 
|formation made available Aug. 21 on 
behalf of the Census Bureau. The four 


| said, is largely around the edges of the 
Midwest district which was most se- 
|verely injured during July and early 
| August. However, there.are some States 
| in the Midwest region which have not yet 
jhad relief from the July drought, no- 
itably Ohio, which was almost entirely 
~~ over by the showers of Aug. 12 
|to 2 
| Texas and Oklahoma had heavy May 
rains, according to Mr. Kincey, which, 
| with occasional showers, prevented ex- 


| 


So far as preparation for do-|cessive damage to crops during June} 


}and July. However, the surplus moisture 
has disappeared and the recent prolonged 
dry, extremely hot weather has resulted 


in rapid deterioration of cotton there. | 


Temperatures of more than 100 degrees 
have been recorded at many points in 
these two States every day for a con- 
siderable period, he said, and the heat 
continued Aug. 20 over most of Texas. 
Cooler weather had appeared, however, 
in the northeast part of the State and 
in Oklahoma, but there was no rain ex- 
cept a local shower at Dallas. ; 
Representatives Sinclair (Rep.), of 
Kenmare, N. Dak., and Wilson (Dem.), of 
Ruston, La., discussed the drought sit- 
uation in their respective States with 
President Hoover on Aug. 21. 
Representative Sinclair informed the 
President, he said, that there is no gen- 
eral distress in North Dakota, although 


| 


been badly hurt. He said it is probable 


that more than the usual aid will have|at President Hoover’s drought confer-| viduals meet this emergency. 


to be given to the Indians of both the 
Fort Berthold and Standing Rock Reser- 
vations. 


| Hoover at the White House. 
Sinclair, 


| Representative who, with 
} other members of the House Committee | 
;on Flood Control, recently completed an | 
| Inspection of the flood control works of | 
|the lower Mississippi River, said that | 
\this activity will lead to more effective | 
| cooperation on the part of southern Mem- 
| bers of Congress in dealing with the} 
; Missouri River problem. By way of in- 
| teresting the South in the proposal, Mr. 
Sinclair gave addresses at New Orleans 
!Baton Rouge, Cairo, and elsewhere, off 


per Missouri as an aid to flood control, 
|agriculture and commerce, he stated. 

In discussing the matter with the 
President, Representative Sinclair said 
|he pointed out that such a reservoir 
| would be of inestimable value, not only 
}in the prevention of destructive floods in 
| the lower Mississippi by the impounding 
'of waters at their source, but also that 
| this and other similar reservoirs would 
|go a long way toward relieving such 


, drought conditions as have confronted | 
the Nation this Summer | 





| Drought Committee Named 


| By Tennessee Governor 


State of Tennessee: 
| Nashville. Aug. 21. 


‘not announced. 


|the delegation’s 


the plan to build a reservoir on the up- |his respects. 


Engineers, called. |arrangements have been submitted to 
|the governments of 10 other nations, it 
|was said. The statement in full text 
lollows: 


The United States now has a recipro- 


Subject of conference 
‘ 


12 m.—H. B. Walker, of New York, 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion to the International Convention on| 


{Load Lines held in London May 22 to|cal air navigation arrangement made 


July 5, of this year, called to present, under the Air Commerce Act of 1926 in 
report, together with) force. with the Dominion of Canada. 
|a copy of the agreement formulated at; The arrangement contains a number 
the conference. of provisions having to do with the right 
12:30 m.—Representative French |of civil aircraft of the one country to 
|(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, called to pay |¢nter the territory of the other. It also 
“.|provides for the granting by each coun- 
4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau tty of pilots’ licenses to nationals of the 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called to/other country, and the acceptance by 
\ discuss budget, matters. each country of certificates of airworthi- 
Wee geek }ness in connection with aircraft exported 
6 {from the other country as merchandise. 
| |The arrangements was consummated by 


Panie Buying’ of Feed ta of notes. 
5 | Drafts of proposed arrangements, sim- 
Called Unwarranted 


ilar in substance to the provisions of the 

arrangement with Canada have been sub- 

;mitted to Great Britain, Irish Free State, 

f parr of South Africa, Australia, New 

: Zealand, France, Germany, Italy, Spai 

Department of Agriculture) gna ‘The Netherlands 
Specialist Urges Farmers It is contemplated that this Govern- 
To Orderly Purchasing 








ment will undertake the negotiations of 
| such arrangements with other countries, 
in so far as it may be found that it 
| will be possible under their air laws and 


[Continued from Page 1.] regulations for them to extend to air- 


| Governor Henry H. Horton Aug. 21 ap-| broadcasts and read in your newspapers,| Craft of the Unitea States on a recipro- 
some townships in certain counties have|Pointed the following Drought Commit-| Federal and State governments are bend- | ¢@+ basis the advanlages which the Gov- 


| tee in line with recommendations adopted 


jence: 
| Dr. W. J. Fitts, Commissioner of Agri- 


He added that the chief prob- | culture; Dr. H. A. Morgan, president of | Mississippi have granted 1 
lem of the North Dakota farmers is the! the University of Tennessee; J. F. Por-| for necessary movement of livestock 


j ing every effort to help you as indi-| ernment of the United States is willing 


are working on the matter of emergency s British Arrangement 

| financing; the railroads east of the} The proposed arrangement with Great 
‘educed rates! Britain would apply to all parts of the 

and| British Empire except Canada, the Irish 


e 


Bankers | to extend to aireratt of these countries. | 


Dowling, Presiding Justice of the Ap- 


| lows: 
! 
|istrates have raised a question as to the 
conduct of the Magistrates’ Courts and 
|the Magistrates themselves. As you 
| know, by virute of the Constitution and 
Statutes of the States, the Appellate 
Divisions have been given the supervision 
of our inferior courts. 
three thousand Judges, Magistrates and 
Justices of these inferior courts. These 
officers are removable by the Appellate 
Division alone, and by no other author- 
ity, not even the Governor or the Legis- 
ture. 

“While it true that no specific 
charges have been presented to me with 
respect to any Magistrate now sitting 
on the bench, the Appellate Division is 
nevertheless in my opinion charged with 
the broad responsibility of seeing to it 
that public confidence in the 
courts is maintained. May I therefore 
urge that the Appellate Division, actin 
under the provisions of section 132 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure as amended 
by Chapter 500 of the Laws of 1930, in- 
vestigate on its own motion the Magis- 


| 
| 


j 


is 


|may know the facts.” 





Ciifhese Industrial Leaders 


| tionalization which is taking place 
jmany of the world’s 


pellate Division, First Department, fol- | 


“Recent charges against certain Mag- | 


There are over | 


inferior | 


ge | 


Seek Scientific Methods +1 


In keeping with the trend toward ra- 


r e in| of work, and lookin 
leading’ nations, | 


|feed and railroads serving the western 
| drought areas are expected to follow. 
Governors of States are setting up 
drought committees to supervise ar- 


low prices received for their products,| ter, of Columbia, president of the Ten- 
‘rather than the lack of them, and that | nessee Farm Bureau Federation; J. B. 
if the Federal Farm Board can “boost | Hill, president of the Nashville, Chatta- 
prices, the State and local agencies can|nooga & St. Louis Railway; Joel B. 
probably take care of any cases of dis-| Port Jr., managing director of the Nash- 3 : 
tress by reason of the drought. |ville Branch of the Federal Reserve|ident Hoover has appoin.ed a national 
Mixed Feeding Advised | Bank; C. W. Bailey, of Clarksville, pres-| Committee headed by the Secretary of 


rangements within the States, and Pres- | 


Free State, Union of South Africa, Aus- | 
j tralia and New Zealand. Separate ar-| 
| rangements have been proposed with the | 
| Irish Free State, the Union of South) 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 

The arrangements with Australia and 
| New Zealand, like tat with Great Beit- 
{ain and the other parts of the Empire 


have formed. an Institute of Scientific 
Management whose purpose it will be 
to systematize the country’s productiv- | 
ity, the Department of Commerce is in- | 
formed in a dispatch from Trade Com-| 
missioner F. S. Williams at Shanghai. 
This new organization was formally 





the 


Chinese manufacturers and merchants | 


industrial States of Michigan, California, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania were in- 
cluded in this list, it was stated. 

The total population of States an- 
nounced up to this time is 48,424,679 
| with 1,032,269 out of work, able to work, 
and looking for jobs, it was pointed out. 
|Michigan, with a percentage of unem- 
ployment of 3.3 per cent of the total 
|population, was the highest of the 25 
| States, though New Jersey with a per- 
centage of 3.2 per cent was close be- 
|hind. The population of Michigan was 
| 4,842,280, of which 160,506 were jobless 
jand in New Jersey, the population was 
_—" with 127,615 unemployed, it was 
shown. 








Pennsylvania Data 


Pennsylvania, with a population of 9,- 
|640,802, which makes it the second largest 
| State, had 211,877 out of work, 2.2 per 
jcent of the population. California had 
|172,556 unemployed, 3.0 per cent of its 
| population of 5,672,009, and Oregon, with 
a population of 952,691 had 24,849 or 2.6 
per cent jobless. 

Ingham County in Michigan, with a 
| percentage of unemployment of 5.4 per 
jcent of the total population, had the 
highest of any county so far announced, 


trates’ Courts under its jurisdiction and | it was shown, while Wayne County, in 
the Justices thereof, so that the public | 


the same State, the center of the auto- 
motive industry, had 4.7 per cent unem- 
ployed. In this county, the population 
was 1,892,372 and 88,111 were out of 
work, 

In Los Angeles County, the center of 
he motion picture industry, the popula- 
j tion was 2,202,131, and of this number 
| there were 84,912, or 3.9 per cent, out 

d g for jobs, it was dis- 
: Philadelphia County, in Yenn- 
sylvania, had 1,964,430 people and 73,275 
out of work, 3.7 per ceni. 

Other States that have been announced 
and their percentages of unemployment 
were: Nevada, 3.1 per cent; Colorado, 
2.2 per cent; Montana, 2.2 per cent; In- 
diana, 2.1 per cent; Utah, 2.0 per cent; 


| 


closed, 


technical ability but! 


| To Conserve Corn Supply |ident of the Tennessee Bankers Associa-| Agriculture to work with the State com- 


ete hs , .. |tion; Dr. E. L. Bis ) issioner 
One of the chief factors in determin- tion; Dr. E. L. Bishop, Commissioner of 


ing whether there will be a “runaway 
feed market” this Fall or Winter is the 
speed with which farmers change the 
diet of their livestock so as to use the 


available grain stocks other than corn,| 


the Chairman of the Federal 
Board, Alexander Legge, stated orally 
Aug. 21. 

Mr. Legge advised against the prac- 
tice of feeding corn until the supply has 
been depleted and then depending on 
|grains which are less suitable unless 
mixed with corn. If farmers will use 
}up the available stocks of the various 
feed grains by placing animals on a 
mixed diet immediately, there should not 
be such an acute shortage of feed later, 


jhe said, and the prices of meats and| 


other foods need not become excessive. 
| Mr. Legge said he is glad to have re- 
|ceived reports that mills are increasing 
the amount of wheat being ground for 
livestock feed, and that he believes this 
\is an indication that the change in diet 
| which he suggests is being brought about. 
The quicker the feeder “gets in line” in 
changing the diet of his animals, he 
|added, the better the country will get 
through the Winter. 

| Mr. Legge suggested that the use of 
wheat in fattening hogs might prove 


beneficial in more than one way, since | 


it would make up in part for the shortage 
of corn and would produce hogs which 
yield less lard. The packers have been 
receiving more lard than they want, he 


said, and would like to see a reduction | 
in the amount per hog. Wheat is a satis- | 
factory feed for fattening hogs, he said. 


Nelief work in the drought area will 
be handled through the State commit- 
tees, Mr. Legge said, and the board will 
depend on the committees 
ization of local corporations through 
which grain could he sold on credit to 
farmers by the Farmers National Grain 


Corporation, as proposed by Carl Wil-| 
liams, a member of the Board, in. a} 


recent statement. Mr. Legge said he 
believes the national corporation can do 
this under the Agricultural Marketifig 
Act. The Corporation is financed in part 
by Board funds. 


Farm | 


for organ-| 


| Health; William A. Burnett, of Nashville, | 


president of the Union Stock Yards; C. 
E. Brehm, assistant director of the agri- 
cultural extension service of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; D. M. Clements, 
;superintendent of vocational agriculture 
jof the State Department of Agriculture; 
jand Kelley D. Phillips, president of the 
| Tennessee Jersey Cattle Club. 

The Drought Committee, Dr. Fitts said 
orally, will set up county organizations. 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Aug. 21. 

Governor Myers Y. Cooper has ap- 
pointed the following committee for 
drought-relief work, it was announced at 
his office Aug. 20: 

Perry L. Green, State Director of Agri- 
culture, chairman; Dr. Charles A. Neal, 
Director of Health; Edward D. Seiter, 
|President Ohio Bankers’ Association; 


|John Ahlers, representing the American! 


|Red Cross; C. W. Van Horn, general 
;manager, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; 
|Walter F. Kirk, Master, Ohio State 
| Grange; Murray D. Lincoln, Secretary, 
Ohio Farm Bureau, and general man- 
ager, Ohio Farm Bureau Corporation, 
jand H. C. Ramsower, Director Exten- 
sion Service, College of Agriculture, 
;Ohio State University. 





| Black Belt Pastures 


| Available in Alabama 
State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Aug. 21. 

Green pastures of the Black Belt in 
Alabama, estimated to be sufficient to 
accommodate 175,000 additional cattle 
jand 200,000 extra sheep, have been of- 
fered to the drought-stricken stock-rais- 
ing area of the United States in a tele- 
gram to President Hoover from Governor 
Bibb Graves, according to an announce- 
ment at the Governor’s office. His tele- 
gram follows in full text: 

Five counties in north and northwest 
Alabama have so suffered from abnor- 
mal drought that they merit inclusion in 
your drought relief program. 


ean: except self-governing dominions, 
| Panic Buying Unwarranted were proposed through the British em- 
| Now all this organization takes some bassy. The ayrangements with the Irish 
time, and the searching out of facts to| Free State and the Union of | South 
guide the organizations will take some, Africa were proposed through the lega- 
more time. All concerned are working| tions of those two dominions in Wash- 
hard and working fast—but not care-| ington. 

| Jessly. Today I_want to assure all of | 
| you that the relief machinery will soon| 
ibe functioning, and that you can make| 
| contact with it Yhrough your county} 
jagent, or if your county has no agri- 
}cultural agent, through a man in your 
|county designated by the State Director | 
lof Extension. | 
' I want to asstire you also that there | 
is no occasion, for any panic buying of | 
ifeeds or selling of livestock, and I want| 
to urge you not to help make feeds dear| A gain of 6 per cent in quantity and 
iby trying to hoard, nor to sell livestock! 4 per cent in value is shown in the ex- 
at sacrifice prices because of fear of feed| ports of meat from United States dur- 
shortage later. I want to tell you how) ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
to make contact with the réhabilitatién| as compared with the previous year, ac- 
forces so that you will clearly junder-| cording to the Foodstuffs Division, De- 
stand that there is no need for hasty} partment of Commerce. 

action which you may later regret. All; The total quantity exported 
of the people interested in agriculture! the year aggreg: 
were cheered last week to have word) with a value of 619,000 as compared 
from the Bureau of. Agricultural Eco- with 395,366,000 pounds valued at 
nomics that up to last Saturday there! $75,662,000 for the fiscal year 1928-29. 
lwas litthe evidenée at the leading live-| One of the largest gains was shown 
lstock markets of forced marketing be-| by hams, shoulder$ and Wiltshire sides 
leause of the drought. There should be! which totaled 131,571,000 pounds with 
no more evidence of such marketing in|a value of $26,639,000 as compared with 
jlater weeks. | 125,396,000 pounds, valued at $25,962,- 
Your county agent, or, if your county| 000 in the previous year. 

lies no agricultural agent, some other _ Shipments of bacon and Cumberland 
| person designated by your State director|sides aggregated 131,670,000 pounds 
lof extension work, has been supplied valued at $20,181,000 as compared with 
with copies of the regulations governing | the previous year’s total of 129,408,000 
the issuance of certificates approving pounds with a value of $19,784,000. ¥ 
emergency rates on feed into drought Canned meats increased from 14,145,- 
lareas, or livestock out of such areas to|900 pounds, valued at $5,031,000 in 
|points where feed is available. They | 1928-29 to 19,492,000 pounds with a 
also have been supplied with the ap-| Value of $6,725,000 during 1929-30. ; 

| proval certificates. The first step toward (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
|obtaining the reduced railroad rates is! 
|to file one of these certificates with the} 
| local railroad agent previous to the! 
movement of the commodity from the 
;point of origin. The final decision on 


| 


Increase Recorded 
' In Exports of Meat 


Gain in Both Quantity and 
Value Is Shown for Year 


during 


that unnecessarily long hauls of. either 
feed or livestock will be avoided. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics also 
will make available its regular and some 
special reports on prices of feedstuffs at 


ed 436,309,000 pounds | 


| Wyoming, 1.9 per cent; Oklahoma, 1.8 
Club at a meeting attended by over 200 | 4's or esate “tele = ee 
leaders of Chinese industry. The Chi-! Idaho, 1.4 per cent; Virginiae 1.3 5 r 
nese minister of industry, commerce and cent; New Mexico "! 3 per cont: New 
labor, presided over the meeting, the dis- braska, 1.1 per cent; " Georgia 0.9 per 
patch states, cent; North Dakota, 0.9 per cent; Ala- 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | bama, 0.8 per cent; and South Dakota, 
sceptical 0.5 per cent. 


inaugurated at the Shanghai Bankers’ 


| were $20,294,420 as compared with $21,- 


‘Increase Foreseen 
I |625,773 last year, while the individual 
n "Fax on Incomes payments dropped $3,705,470 from the 
| 1929 total to $9,404,597. Estate tax col- 
—_——- jlections showed an increase over July, 
| 1929, of $1,433,904 for a total of $4,- 
| 556,674. 
| Collections’ on distilled: spirits aggre- 
gated $978,128 as against $1,156,148 last 
year, while $213,372 was paid under pro- 
hibition laws, an increase of $159,751. 
Tobacco tax payments dropped in 
every item except cigarettes and snuff. 
Cigarette stamp collections were $35,- 
576,846 as compared with $32,173,589 in 
| July a year ago, while the snuff pay- 
ments increased from $516,591 to $530,- 
241. Total tobacco collections were $42,- 
981,845 as compared with $40,199,970 in 
July, 1929. ‘ 
Documentary 





| Treasury Says Revenues Are 
Showing Decrease 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
to gauge the taxable income. for the| 
current year, but action by Congress on} 
revenue rates must precede this date be- | 
cause the session closes on Mar, 4. 

Both internal revenue and customs col- 
lections since the beginning of the fiscal 
year of 1931 on July 1; show a decrease. | 
| According to the Treasury statement of 
|Aug. 19, customs receipts to that date 


and excises 


were $45,912,850 as compared with stamps 
$85,778,694. over the same 1929 pe- brought the Treasury only $6,710,960 in 
iviod. This decrease is attributed jointly | July as compared with $8,024,977 a year 


ago. The oleomargarine and other mis- 
cellaneous taxes brought in $913,814, a 
decrease of $1,611,713. 

The tabulation of the Internal Reve- 


|to the slump in foreign trade due partly 
to business conditions and the effects of 
the new tariff act which caused an accel- 


| : ; . 

jeration in May and June shipments. , 

|While Treasury officials do not expect | nue Bureau shows that receipts from all 
, jtaxes other than income taxes during 


\this percentage of reduction to be main- , - 
|tained, it is anticipated that collections | JUly aggregated $56,355,459 as against 


|during the fiscal year will fall below the | $55,083,228 last year. 
ltotal of nearly $600,000,000 for the 12! 
months ended last June 30. | 

July internal revenue receipts, made 
public by the Bureau on Aug. 21, to- 











BETTER STRINGS 





|taled $86,054,476.94 as compared with : 
$89,819,069.19 in July of last year, a re- add to the 
lduction of $3,764,592.25. The reduction f th 
in income taxes was $5,036,823.47, but tone of the 
/this was partly offset by an increase in finest 


| tobaceo taxes of $2,781,875.02. 
Corporation tax payments 


~~ ~ 


in July 


— 


VIOLIN 








Copious | 


application of the rate to any shipment 
lies with the railroad. 
Dissemination of Data 


rain in the Black Belt of prairie portion| Before efficient use can be made of 


the markets so that you need not be 
gouged on pour purchases of feeds. These 
reports will be at the office of your 
county agent for your inspection. 


‘Tariff Retaliation 


The principal aid which the Board |of central and south Alabama insure pas* | the reduced rail rates, it is obvious that 
will give in the drought areas, Mr.|turage and forest through the Fall and|we must do these things: 
Legge said, will be through cooperative| Winter for 75,000 cattle and 508,000 | 1. Locate the closest sources of feed 
associations, to which it can lend money |Sheep, in addition to those now here.| supplies, if we are to ship in feed for 
for marketing purposes, including the|Low freight rates will make feasible| oyy livestock. 
|\feeding of livestock. Market statistics|transporting animals to these supplies.| 9 Pocate the closest points where 
show that so far there has been no stam-|Please have these facts drawn to the! pasturage and other feeds are available 
pede to market livestock because of the|attention of those in whose hands you|if we are to ship out livestock to feed. 
drought, he added. There may be some/have placed the solution of this problem. Now doing either thing means getting 
stimulation of the cooperative move- some facts and doing some figuring. The 
ment through formation of cooperatives Federal Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
to obtain credit for drought sufferers jics has gathered some facts on locations 





Promotion of Col. Ford 


“ . . 
“i : 

| Let me point out one further thing. | Said to Be Unlikely 
| That is that the reduced railroad rates —_—_— 
|apply only on car lots. That means local 
|organization into groups when you are 

buying concentrates, or buying through 
| your regular dealers, for only the larger 
| livestock: operators will be buying con- 

centrates in car lots for their exclusive 

use. We and your State authorities ask 

your cooperation with the county agent, | 
‘we ask you to make it as easy as pos- 
! sible for him to keep the machinery go- | 


| 
| Agitation Not Evident Abroad, 
Says Representative Bloom 


Representative Bloom (Dem.), of New 
York, who has just returned from a trip 
abroad, after a conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House Aug. 
21, in an oral statement, deprecated re- 





provisional commercial agreement | 
between the United States and Rumania | 


he said. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, has made public a list of addi- 
tional counties in which drought condi- 
tions have been so severe as to warrant 
application of the special reduced freight 
| rates granted for such areas. The rates 
are one-half of the regular rates on live- 
stock shipped out ofgthe drought area 
| for feeding and on fedd shipped into the 
drought area. The list of counties des- 
ignated Aug. 29 follows: 

ALABAMA: Autauga, Butler, Clarke, 
Conecuh, Crenshaw, Dallas, Fayette, Greene, 
Hale, Limestone, Lowndes, Madison, Mar- 
ion, Monroe, Montgomery, Perry, Pickens, 
; Sumter, Tuscaloosa, Walker, Washington, 
| Wilcox and Winston. 

| MARYLAND: Baltimore and Harford. 

| MISSISSIPPI: Amite, Bolivar, Claiborne, 
|Clay, Coahoma, Copiah, De Soto, Forrest, 
'Franklin, Greene, Grenada, Hinds, Holmes, 
|Humphreys, Issaquena, Itawamba, Jeffer- 
son, Jefferson Davis, Jones, Kemper, Lamar, 


Lawrence, Lee, Leflore, Lincoln, Lowndes, 
Madison, Marion, Monroe, Montgomery, | 
Noxubee, Oktibbeha, Panola, Perry, Pike, 
Pontoioc, Prentiss, Quitman, Sharkey, 
Simpson, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, Tate, 


Tishomingo, Tunica, Walthall, Warren, 
Washington, Wilkinson, Winston and Yazoo. 
OHIO: Columbiana, Medina, Starke and 
Wayne. 
Texas: 
| Titus. 
‘Virginia: Charlotte. 


Secretary Hyde 
On Inspection Tour 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, left Washington, D. C., Aug. 
21, on a tour through Virginia and West 
Virginia to inspect drought damage, it 
| was stated orally at his office. He was 


}accompanied by John B. Shepherd, agri- 
|cultural statistician of the Division of 


Bowie, Cass, Fannin, Morris and 


treaty of commerce and navigation.|Crop and Livestock Estimates. _ The 


a 


Recommended to President 


The Department of War announced 
Aug. 21 that the Secretary of War, Pat- 
jrick J. Hurley, had recommended to 
| President Hoover the appointment of 
| Col. Stanley H. Ford, Infantry, General 
| Staff Corps, to be brigadier general, vice 
} Brig. Gen. William W. Harts, who retires 


ug. 31, 1930, by operation of law. 
Formation of New B 





Formation of a new radio network, 
linking seven existing broadcasting sta- 
tions in Texas and designed to 
| virtually the entire Southwest, has been 
| consummated by the Southern Broadcast- 
ing Company, according to advices re- 
|ceived by the Federal Radio Commission, 
andsmade available Aug. 21. The net- 
work will have its formal opening on 
| Sept. 24. 

; J. M. Gilliam, general manager of the 
'new network, has notified the Commis- | 


|three associated stations. 
|tions cover thoroughly, Summer and | 
Winter, 90 per cept of the nearly 6,000,- | 
000 population of Texas, a large portion 
of eastern New Mexico, southern Okla- 
homa, southwestern Louisiana and Ar-! 


. 





To Operate in Southwest Announced 





Seven Stations in Texas to Be Linked by System, F ederal 
Radio Commission Is Informed 





serve | 








and amounts of feed supplies. These 
facts are being forwarded to your county 
agents or other designated, representa- 
{tives. They will be cleared through your | 
| State Agricultural College so that there | 
| will not be wasteful competitive bidding | 
|for feed supplies that will hike prices; 
so that there will not be a rush of live- | 
stock to areas where feed is available 
ithat will reduce prices of livestock; so 


ing by not taking to him small individual 
requests for approval certificates. Work 
with him to organize group buying so 
that we may proceed in an 
fashion. 

That is the corner stone of the struc- 
ture to meet the drought emergency— 
orderly procedure. 
ing of orderly selling for years. We 
need to follow that principle rigidly and 
avoid dumping of livestock on the mar- 
ket in this present situation. All re- 
ports so far indicate that we are avoid- 
ing dumping of livestock. But we need 
also to practice orderly buyjng of feed 
supplies, for a sudden rush now can put 
prices up to an unwarranted point. 
There is no more need for panic buying 
of feeds than there is for panic selling of 
livestock, 

Besides using in the most efficient 
manner the privilege of Shiping feed 
and livestock for drought relief pur- 
poses at reduced  freights, 


roadcast Network 


+ 
kansas.” 
network. | 

The basic stations are KTAT, at Fort! 
Worth, Tex., operating with 1,000 watts | 
jon the 1,240 kilocyele channel; KGKO,| 
with ae pant and 500 watts day, 
on 570 kilocycles; WACO, Waco, with acrought regions has been for weeks con- 
1,000 watts, dividing time with KTAT;| siderin: how to xtretch feed supplies to 
KTSA, San Antonio, Tex., with 1,000) the limit. You are at wock figuring out 
watts night, 2,000 watts daylight, on the| rations made up from locally available 


1,290 kilocycle channel. |or imported feeds which will carry your 
The associated stations are KTRH,| stock at least expense. } shall not try 


says the prospectus of the new 


of their energy and business ability and 
knowledge of farm managemert to bring 
their businesses unscathed th:ough the 
coming months. Each of you in the 


ision of the project, which has at present | Houston, 500 watts night and \1,000 watts | to give any advice to you on these points. ! Dowd, former vice president and general 
four basic stations controlled by the |daylight, on 1,120 kilocyeles; WRR, Dal-| Perhaps your county agen. can be of|manager of a northwestern paper and 
|Southern Broadcasting Company, and |las, 500 watts, on 1,280 kilocyeles; KGRS,| some assistance by providing you form-| pulp company, is an industrial and civil 
“These sta-|Amarillo, 1,000 watts, on 1,410 kilocycles.| ulas that have been tested out in former | engineer, having had wide experience in 


Production of “especially prepared pro-| years or that have been newly devised 
grams pleasing to the public” is the ob-|by the animal husbandmen at your 
jective of the network, the Commission | agricultural college. He will give his 
is told, The network has over 100 em-| services cheerfully in every possible way, 
ployes, it was stated. I know. 


orderly | 


We have been talk-| 


individual | 
tarmers, I realize, must use every ounce | 














ports of agitation in foreign countries 
|against the United States due to the new 
Tariff Act. 

“There is no talk abroad about retali- 
ation against this country because of the 
tariff law,” said Representative Bloom 
following his conference with the Presi- 
dent. 

Re presentative Bloom attributed pres- 
ent business depression to fear. He 
urged that business fear be eliminated, 
suggesting that increased advertising on 
the part of manufacturers and business 
men would be a helpful factor in the 
present atnedian. “Business is all right, 
if the people will only get down to busi- 
ness,” he said. 

Representative Bloom said that while 
abroad he arranged for the organization 
of committees in London, Berlin and 
Paris for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington in 1932. They will later be or- 
ganized into one European committee, 
which will hold celebratious of Washing- 
|ton’s birthday. in England, France and 
Germany, the same as are to be held in 
| this country. 


W. S. Dowd Gets Tokyo Post 

William S. Dowd, of New York City, 
but in recent years a resident of Oregon 
and Washington, has been appointed 
Trade Commissioner in Tokyo, Japan, for 
the Department of Commerce. Mr. 


«+ And BETTER tubes improve 
the tone of the finest radio set. 


“Farmore radioenjoymentcan 

easily be yours...use RCA 

Radiotrons threughout,” 
— Say Engineers 


The miracle of radio comes 
to you with all its bewilder- 
ing beauty of colorful tone 
and exquisite harmony if 
you install new RCA Radio- 
trons...the quality tubes... 
in every socket. This is the 
easiest, speediest way for 
you to put new vitality into 
your favorite warm weather 
broadcast programs. 
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RCA 
Radiotrons | 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO SET 
at. x 


ta 


the Philippines as well as in this country 
in the latter capacity. His duties in 
Tokyo, among other things, will largely 
involve engineering problems. (United 
States Department or Commerce.) 
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Welfare Activity 


In Industry Pays | 
Varied Dividends 


Department of Labor Says| 
and 
Health of Workers Are 


Improved Morale 


Greatest Benefits 


The growing movement for health and 


recreation activities in industrial estab> 
lishments has been credited with having 
increased efficiency and production, but 


employers generally consider the great- 
est benefits to be more increased will 


and improved morale and health of their 


employes, it was stated orally Aug. 21 


on behalf of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics, Department of Labor. 
Through the development of morale and 
good will a better spirit of harmony is 


obtained, the worker is more satisfied, 


and the tendency is for labor turnover 
to lessen, it was pointed out. 

Social activities promote a unity of the 
working force, while athletics are en- 
couraged, especially when employes are 
engaged in work of a sedentary or more 
or less unhealthful character, as a means 
of counteracting the effects of such em- 
ployment. Trade unions and other em- 
ployes’ organizations likewise promote 
such activities, it was stated, Of course 
it is chiefly the larger plants which pro- 
vide health promoting or recreation fa- 
cilities, for the small establishment 
would have a greater per capita expense 
in maintaining them. 

Families Are Included 

Families of employes in most instances 
are permitted to take advantage of the 
facilities provided by employers, it was 
stated. Hospital care and medical serv- 
ice is usually available to families as 
well as workers. Some industries oper- 
ate completely equipped, modern hos- 
pitals, conduct clinic, and provide dental 
work, at extremely moderate cost. First 
aid or emergency hospitals are found in 
all types of industry. Visiting nurses 
are employed by some companies. 

_Indoor recreaton is. provided in many 
different ways, it was asserted. It may 


Automobile Races | 


| 


For Women Held) = 


mgm 
Swedish Endurance Contest 
Covered Route of Nearly 
200 Miles 


In Sweden, where the lure of the 
“roaring road” is no longer reserved 
for men and automobile races for women 
have become an annual event, five Amer- 
ican cars piloted by five feminine racing 
drivers have won the latest endurance 
;and reliability test of nearly 900 miles, 
states a report to the Automotive Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, from 
the Consul General at Stockholm, J. B. 


Osborne. 

| The contest, organized jointly by‘ the 
‘Swedish Motor Club and a_ leading 
Swedish weekly journal, was open to two 
classes of competitors; one with only: 
women in the cars; and the other with } 
a male escort to assist the woman driver 
in map-reading and effecting repairs. 











| The total distance of 875° miles was di-; 
vided into one night and two day sec-' ; 
Over much of the route, ah | ; 


tions. D 
road& prevented attainment of high 
reliability of the cars competing. _All 
higher prizes were won by American. 
cars. ' 
A similar race is to be held by the} 
Swedish Motor Club in 1931 but com-} 
petitors next year will comprise one 
group only; there will be no passengers 


|to assist the drivers. \j 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


Financial Support 











And Administration 


’ Of Schools Studied 


Types of Corporate Districts 
Also Included in — 
Of Secondary Education 


By Financial Agency 








The administration and financial sup- 


be through rest and recreation rooms,| port of secondary education are being 


clubhouses, bowling alleys or 


game | studied in detai 


l as a part of the national 


rooms, swimming pools, gymnasiums,|survey of secondary education, it was 


social gatherings, lectures, moving pic- 
tures, \dramatics, musical organizations 
or miscellaneous clubs. In some _ in- 
stances, it was explained, the company 
pays the entire cost of the activity, but 
in many it is borne jointly by the com- 
pany and its workers. Usually, how- 
ever, the company provides the place 
for recreation. 


While some executives feel that the | 
the | 
employes’ feeling of independence, others | 


provision of such facilities lessens 


have found that it can be done success- 


fully if the employes are given a free} 


‘hand in developing and organizing their 
different activities, it was pointed out. 
How much the employer may offer in 
the liye of sport and entertainment or 
culturdl activities depends on many fac- 
tors, such. as accessibility of plants to 
homes of the workers, common interests 
among the employes, and a desire or 
willingness to carry over the associa- 
tion of working hours into leisure time. 
Shorter Working .Time 

The general adoption of shorter work- 
ing days or weeks since the World War 
has been one of the influences which 


b Y | 
has brought to the fore the problem | sining secondary schools. 


of passing leisure hours, it was ex- 
plained. In some instances attempts to 
solve it by providing outdoor sports or 
amusements have met with obstacles in 
the form of lack of space sufficiently 
near the plant or employes’ domiciles, 


the movement toward home ownership! 


in suburbs and the increasing numbers 
of automobile owners. Development of 
municipal recreation in many cities has 


served in many instances to relieve the} 


employer of any responsibility, however. 

While bowling is probably the favorite 
indoor sport, baseball is the most popu- 
lar outdoor sport, it was stated. Others 
that meet with less favor are football 
and soccer, basketball, quoits or horse- 
shoes, tennis, golf, hockey, swimming, 
fishing, cricket, skating, and. shooting. 
in large plants department teams are 
frequently organized, and sometimes in- 
terplant teams. In some cities, it was 


added, there are leagues of industrial | 


tcums. Often sports are managed by an 
athletic club or association of the work- 
ers. 


Driving Efficiency 


Promoted by Touring 


Experience in Unfamiliar Ter- 
ritory Called Educational 


State of New Jersey: 
. Trenton, Aug. 21. 

Alertness required in making a motor 
tour in unfamiliar territory serves to 
make the motorist a better driver when 
he returns to his home community, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
State Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
Harold G. Hoffman. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: : 

That the touring season is rich in 
opportunities for improving one’s driv- 
ing as the vacation period of enjoyment 
of the open road draws to a close. 

The motorist learns more about his 
car in his touring, comes into contact 
with drivers from other States, with 
different regulations and conditions, and 
in general receives a liberal education 
in good driving practice. 

The saying that experience is the best 
teacher may be applied especially to 
motoring. Every time a man drives his 
car he receives the benefit of additional 
- experience. From observation of others, 
and from the necessity of meeting all 
sorts of situations, he increases his own 
capabilities. 

If this is true of city driving, it is 
more emphatically so of tournig. If his 
home is in rather level country, the 
tour may take the motorist into moun- 
tainous territory where one needs to be 
even more resourceful in handling a car 
on steep grades and on.curves where 
misjudgment may have serious conse- 
quences. 
( Traffic on the open road in a strange 

region may offer many novel situations 
which will aid the driver to increase his 
knowledge and ability. He will find it 
necessary to be on the alert constantly 
for various signs that may be posted 
differently or bear different legends 
from those which are familiar, and .it 
won’t pay to sleep on the job. 

A motor tour callsgfor some real 
study on the part of the motorist, and 
he should return home @ much more 
capable driver. It is a liberal education 
In the art of driving, 
of the word, ‘ 














' considerable improvement on the results 


in \every sgnse| dustry, where large numbers of workers 


explained orally at the Office of Educa- 
tion, Depaytment of Interior, Aug. 21. 

This phase of the investigation, which 
is under the direction of Prof. Fred En- 
gelhardt of the University of Minnesota, 
will concentrate upon the relationship of 
the type of school organization from its 
administrative set-up to the efficient and 
economical development of the educa- 
tional program. 

An analysis of the types of corporate 
sehool districts is being made and the 
extent to which district organizatién 
makes education available to the chil- 
dren within certain areas is also being 
investigated. The number, kinds, and 
designations of districts will be studied. 

Problems involving nonresident pupils, 
tuition, and transportation facilities fall 
within the survey, it was explained. 


School Laws to be Analyzed 

E. S, Lide, specialist assisting in the 
general survey, declared at the Office of 
Education that an analysis will be made 
of school laws which control the pro- 
cedure for creating, uniting, consolidat- 
ing, and abandoning various types of 
secondary schools-or the districts main- 


In ascertaining the methods of support- 
ing the schools, Mr. Lide said the study 
will embrace county taxing systems, 
private support, State support, and any 
unique plans for maintaining them. 

The general plan of procedure will be 
to utilize all available data in the bi- 
ennial survey of the Office of Education 
and by further investigations -through 
check-lists or questignnaires submitted 
to the authorities. Attention will be 
given to the most typical systems, and 
also special study will be made of any 
unique situations found in different 
places, Mr. Lide pointed out. 

Special visits will be made in some in- 
stances for more detailed study, and local 
school administrators will be consulted | 
from time to time, he added. 

Data is expected to begin coming in by 
October, Mr. Lide said. 


Employment Hours 
Reduced in Germany 





Finding Is Based on Inquiry by 
Trade Organization 


! 


Working hours in Germany are being 
reduced, the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, announces in its current 
issue of “News Letter,” just made public. 

A survey of 2,700,000 workers engaged 
in 63,500 undertakings discloses that 
17.2 per cent at the time of the study 
were working more than 48 hours a 
week, either regularly or owing to tem- 
porary pressure. The investigation was 
made by the German National Trade 
Union and ineluded the boot, and shoe 
industry, the building trade, tlle printing 
trades, the chemical, woodworking, 
metal, and textile industries. 

Several Trades Surveyed 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The German National Trade Union 
center has conducted an inquiry into ac- 
tual working hours in Germany. The 
week selected was that of Feb. 10-15, and 
tha inquiry covered 63,500 undertakings 
distributed over the boot and-shoe indus- 
try, the building trade, the chemical in- 
dustry, the woodworking industry, the 
metal industry, the printing trades, and 
the textile industry, the number of work- 
ers coming under it being 2,700,000. 

The percentages of workers whose 
hours exceeded 48 per week were found 
to be: 5.5 per cent were working from 
48 to 51 hours a week regularly,.2.6 per 
cent were working these hours owing to 
temporary pressure; 5.6 per cent were 
working from 51 to 54 hours a week reg- ' 
ularly, and 1.5 per cent were working 
these hours owing to*temperary pressure. 

Hours Not Uniform 

The corresponding figures for working 
hours exceeding 54 hours a week were 
1.7 per cent and 0.3 per cent. 

Thus an aggregate percentage of 17.2 
per cent were working more than 48 
hours a week, either regularly of owing 
to temporary pressure. Taking into ac- 
count the bad state of trade, this is a 


of the last inquiry, held in October, 1928. 

The “Gewerkschafts-Zeitung” states | 
that working hours are not uniform in 
any one of the industries covered, Close 
to districts doing very little overtime are 
other districts, engaged in the same in- 








are working 48 hours a week. 


speeds but tested the éndurance and’ ; 








United States Department of Agriculture 


Cutting cornstalks at the level of the ground instead of five or'six inches 
above the surface is.proving an effective means of controlling ravages of 
the corn borer, ‘according to a statement issued by, the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


Virtually all the pests’are removed from the 


field by this method, it is stated. The photograph shows appearance of 
a field following this operation. 


Low Cutting of Crop Found to Reduce 


Infestation by European Corn Borer 


Attachment Developed by Department of Agriculture for 
Use on Standard Binders 


Ravages of the corn borer are being few borers have worked down the stalks 


effectively and economically curtailed in 
cases where the stalks are cut at the 
leyel of the ground,: leaving very little 
ahestenity for the pest to remain in the 
field after the stalks have been carried 
away, according to a statement issued 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, 

High stubble remaining in the field 
when the stalks are cut five or six inches 
above the ground and generally at a 
higher level provides a harboring place 
for a sufficient number of borers to in- 
crease infestation the following year, ac- 
cording to the statement, an authorize 
summary of which follows in full text: 


Low cutting of corn 1s one of the most | ture. 





and gone below the ground surface. 
Therefore if the stalks are cut at thi 
level almost all borers can be removed 
from the field and destroyed in the sub- 
sequent disposal of the crop. The stand- 
ard corn binders can not cut lower than 
five or six inches above the ground and 
in practice they are usually set to cut 
higher. This high stubble may harbor 
a sufficient number of borers to increase 
the infestation the following year. 
Surface cutting can be accomplished 
with a low-cutting attachment on the 
standard ‘torn binder. This attachifent 
is a simple and ingxpensive device de- 
veloped the Department of Agricul- 
It*consists of a long stationary 


economical and effective methods of con- | knife which runs at ground level for cut- 
trolling the European corn borer where|ting the stafs, extension butt gathering 


the practice of cutting corn is feasible,|chains and extra thro: 


springs for lift- 


says the United States Department of|ing and carrying te eiclks back over 


Agriculture. Low cutting requires prac- 
tically no. more labor than the usual 
method of cutting several inches above 


the sickle, special cutaway side knives 
to increase the throat clearance, and an 
elevating ,chute over the sickle. The 


the ground surface, and the extra equip-|large stationary knife does all the cut- 
ment necessary is inexpensive and easily ting. , 


maintained. 


' 
Low cutting means cutting at the|/ys 
At harvest time very|of the corn-borer area under all condi- 


ground surface. 





Cause of Weakness 
- In Leather Explained 


Bureau of Standards Advises 
Care in Processing 


Results of a study by the Bureau, of 
Standards of leather obtained by split- 
ting hides for the purpose of gaining 
uniformity in thickness are summarized 
in a statement contained in the current 
issue of the Bureau’s Technical News 
Bulletin. The splitting operation must be 
carefully checked to prevent failure of 
leathers which otherwise are satisfactory 
when those leathers are used in making 
shoe uppers, straps, bags, upholstery and 
transmission belting, according to the 
official summary of conclusions developed 
by the study. 

The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 

In the manufacture and use of leather, 
splitting the hide in order to secure 
leather having a uniform and definite 
thickness is a common practice. Grain 
upholstery and upper leathers made from’ 
steer hides are examples of split leath- 
ers, the thickness of which represents 
from 25-to 35 per cent of the total thick- 
ness of the leather made from the hides. 


Series of Tests Made 


In many other cases where approxi- 
mately the full thickness of leather pro- 
duced is\ used, it is often necessary to 
split off certain portions of the flesh fi- 
bers in order to obtain an even thick- 
ness. The effects of these’splitting oper- 
ations have been studied, and the results 
appear to explain the failure of some 
leathers in service, 

A typical example is that of a sample 
of calf upper leather which tore when 
subjected to the tension of the lasting 
operations ja the shoe factory. Micro- 
scopic examination revealed that the 
leather had been split so as to remove 
about one-half of the thickness of that 
originally produced. 

Tests made on several samples of calf 
upper leather showed that grain splits 
varying in thickness from 20 to 37 per 
cent of that of the unsplit portions pos- 
sessed from 3% to 12 per cent of the 
breaking strength of the unsplit por- 
tions. The breaking strength of the cor- 
responding flesh splits varied from 54 to 
70 per cent of that of the unsplit 
leathers. ° , 

The results of the tests demonstrate 
that grain splits, ranging in thickness up 
to about 50 per cent of that of the un- 
split leathers, have materially less 
strength than either the unsplit or flesh- 
split portions of the same leathers. A 
further serious effect of splitting is that 


the percentage strength of grain splits, at 


a definite stress, is always much greater 
than for the unsplit leathers. 

Although the removal of a certain 
amounf of the strength-giving fibers 
from the flesh side of leather generally 
leaves a grain thickness having satisfac- 
tory strength properties for the service 
intended, the manufacturer of leather 
should maintain.a careful check on the 
operation in order to avoid unnecessary 
failures of otherwise satisfactory ma- 
terial when used for shoe uppers, straps, 
bags, upholstering and _ transmission 
belting. 
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eit ‘messes ests inaescsestesenenseininens 


These attachments, which have been 
ed the past two séasons in all’ sections 


tions, have operated satisfactorily when- 
ever a standard binder could be used. 

Implement companies are now selling 
low-cutting attachments for their later 
types’of harvesters. However, they are 
simple in design andgcan be made by 
anyone equipped for blacksmithing. A 
complete description of the attachments, 
with drawings and specifications, appears 
in Miscellaneous Publication 56-M, “Low- 
cutting Devices for Harvesting Corn,” 
whih may be obtained from the Offic 
of’ Information, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Bombs Ineffective 
To Stop Hurricane 


Plan to Dispel Storms in Carib- 
bean Is Opposed 


Suggestions that naval vessels be sent 
to the Caribbean Sea during the forma- 
tive period of hurricanes for the purpose 
of using bombs to disperse the destruc- 
tive natural forces have been received 
by the Weather Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for many years, ac- 
cording to a letter addressed by the Chief 
of the Bureau, C. F. Marvin, to Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher. 

Such plans are not practicable, Mr. 
Marvin states in the letter, contents of 
which were made public by Senator 
Fletcher Aug. 20 and follow ‘in full text: 

I am in receipt of your letter of Aug. 
14, 1930, forwarding a copy of a letter 
from a constituent in which he suggests 
that a destroyer be sent into the Carib- 
bean Sea during the formative period of 
hurricanes to watch for them and destroy 
or disperse them with aerial bombs. 


Wide Area Involved 


The Weather Bureau has-~received 
many suggestions of this kind over a 
period of many years. They are offered 
with a sincere desire to be helpful, bit 
it is clearly evident that those offering 
them do not have complete information 
concerning the places of origin of such 
storms or of the diversity of paths fol- 
lowed by them. In the formation and 
movement of hurricanes and other tropi- 
cal disturbances, hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of ocean surface are in- 
volved. . 

Even were the scheme practicable so 
far as destruction of storms is concerned, 
keeping a lookout over this vast area 
would Be a gigantic task. 

However, it is not practicable, because 
there is no clear evidence that hurri- 
canes originate through development of 
miniature whirls such as this writer 
mentions, Our observations of tropical 
storms in formation indicate that un- 
settled weather develops over an area 
with a diameter of many miles, and re- 

orts from several points are needed to 
indicate clearly that a storm is in proc- 
ess of formation. 

There is wary reason to believe that 
the use of aerial bombs from destroyers 
would be entirely futile, even were it 
possible to keep a lookout over this vast 
area and detect the beginnings of such 
storms. 

The Weather Bureau utilizes the re- 
ports of hundreds of vessels plying 
these waters as well as @ network of 
representative island and coastal sta- 
tions. 

















AGTION AGAINST CORN CROP MENACE || Honey Found Good Recruiting 
After Half Century 


Periodical Tests Show Color 
And Flavor Changing as 
Time Passes 


Fifty-eight years ago a hive of honey 
vees made some white clover honey that 
has been kept by the United States De- 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTED States DAILY 


50,000 New Workers 
Annually Is Task of Civil Service 









Commission Employs Many Channels of Pub 


 licity to Find Right 


Persons for Specific 


_Federal Posts-as Vacancies Occur 


partment of Agriculture and tested at} 


intervals throughout a half century or 
more. 

Once almost colorless, this 
resembles blackstrap molasses. 


honey now 


tastes considerably like 
honey. / 

However, this honey would not be out 
of place on steaming hot cakes or waf- 
les at this time, but for the fact that 
che Department plans to age it indefi- 
nitely or until it is no longer fit for 
consumption, testing it from time to time 
to note chemical changes. All kinds of 
honey darken after the first few years 
and the flavor also changes. 


(Issued by Department.of Agriculture.) 


buckwheat 


Wyoming Game Plentiful; 
Good Hunting Is Forecast 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Aug. 21. 


Game conditions in Wyoming this 


‘Fall are excellent and promise Ynuch 


good hunting during the open seasons, 
the State Game Commissioner, Bruce 
Nowlin, stated orally Aug. 21. 


Ik and moose herds in the Jackson 
Hole region are on the increase, the 
commissioner stated, and prospects are 
fine for a good big game and game bird 
hunting season during the next few 
months. 


Sage chickens are to be seen on the 
range in considerable numbers, Mr. 
Nowlin declared. Fishing has been very 
good recently due to the lowness of 
water in streams in the State, the com- 
missioner said. 


If there is an early Fall season, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nowlin, the game. will 
come down from its high Summer ranges 
earlier and consequently will not be so 
hard for the hunters to find. 


In 1929, there was a very light flight 
of ducks through the State. Unless 
there is more moisture in Wyoming 
when the duck hunting season opens 
than now, Mr. Nowlin: forecast, ducks 
a an elusive and hard game bird 
to find. 


Its orig- | 
nal flavor has changed until it now} 


Recruiting more than 50,000 persons 
to fill Government positions covering 
| practically the entire field of human en- 
deavor is the yearly task of the Federal 
| Civil Service Commission, it was stated 
;orally Aug. 21 by the Director-of Re- 
cruiting, Herbert E, Morgan. That num- 
|ber of appointments annually is neces- 
sary to fill vacancies that are caused by 
death, resignation, retirement, and re- 
| moval, he explained. More than 1,000,- 
| 000 persons made inquiry relative to em- 
ployment during the last fiscal year, rec- 
| ords reveal. , 

“If you were confronted with the task 
|of recruiting each year from 40,900 to 
| 60,000 new workers for a going con- 
|cern that employs men and women in 
| practically every well-known or little- 
known- occupation,” Mr. Morgan said, 
“you would not try to keep the matter a 
secret. On the contrary, you would 
shout the news from the housetops.” 


| Many Means of Publicity 
Used to Reach Public 


While not quite “shouting the news 
| from the housetops,” the Commission em- 
ploys nearly every possible means. of 
publicity in their recruiting drives, it 
was stated. Announcements on bulletin 
boards at approximately 5,000 first and 
second class post offices, posted in public 
| libraries, sent to educational institutions 
of all kinds, and to individual members 
of technical, professional, and scientific 
societies novela each examination long 
before it is held, Mr. Morgan stated. 

“In addition to these announcements, 
news notices in newspapers and appro- 
priate class periodicals, and broadcasts 
from 60 radio stations inform the public 
whenever examinations are to be held,” 
*he explained. 

it has been estimated that at least 
1,000,000 persons made inquiry during 
the last year, relative to opportunities 
i\for employment in the Federal Civil 
Service, Mr. Morgan pointed out. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 of these calls were 
made directly to the Commission’s office 
at Washington, while the remainder 
were made at offices of the Commission’s 








Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Large Collection of Volumes 
On Medicine Is Kept by Army 


Library Is Largest of Type in Country; Books Made 
Available for Research Activity 


s : . ‘ . . 
Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


HE Army, Medical Library, known 
throughout most of the civilized 
world by its former name of “The 

Library of the Surgeon General’s 
Office, U. S. Army,” is the largest 
medical library in America and one 
of, if not the largest and most useful 
iff the world. 

It also achieves an output of work 
which is believed to be unparalleled 
for the ampunt of personnel involved 
and money expended. The one great 
publication for which the library is 
wholly responsible is itsyIndex Cata- 
logue, the eighth volume of the third 
series of which has just come off the 
press. In the 46 volumes of the Index 
Catalogue thus far published is in- 
dexed by author and_ subject * the 
greater and better part of the known 
medical literature from ancient times 
to Jan. 1, 1926. No other medical 
bibliography of comparable complete- 
Geet aed extent has ever been pub- 
ished. 


* 


N ADDITION to the Index Cata- 
logue, the library for many years, 
under a grant from the Carnegie In- 
» stitution, prepared and published the 
Index Medicus, a monthly index of the 
current medical literature. In 1927 
this was combined with the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, to 
form the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus. The library prepares and 
edits the index cards relating’ to about 
80Q medical journals, for the use of 
this publication. 

The number of periodicals devoted 
to medicine and allied subjects now 
received, and examined at the library 
is about 1,800, the number of separate 
copies per year about 18,000. The 
number from which articles are in- 
dexed is somewhat less. The Index 
Catalogue and Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus are available for con- 
sultation in all large and many 
small cities of the United States and 
in many foreign cities. Investigators 
in this country and Canada who de- 
sire to borrow material, books or ar- 
ticles cited therein mmy do so by mak- 
ing application through a local library 
fér an interlibrary loan. 

The borrower pays the cost of trans- 
portation both ways and the loans are 
made for periods of two weeks, which 
periods may be extended for good rea- 
sons. Unbound periodicals, such refer- 
ence books as dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias, and such old and rare 
books as could not be readily replaced 
if lost or injured in transit are not 
loaned outside of the library. Loans 
are made directly to officers of medical 
services of the Army, Navy, Public 
Health Service and Veterans’ Bureau. 

” the ” 


THE Army Medical Library at the 

close of the fiscal year of 1929 
contained 324,541 bound volumes, 
528,921 other printed items, including 
unbound volumes, pamphlets, mono- 


>” * 


graphs and transactions, 8,707 photo- - 


graphs of physicians and scientists, 
797 medical engravings and prints, 
447 medical caricatures, and 518 vol- 


In the next of this series on Communications: 


to appear in the isgue of Aug. 28, the 
cations, Governmen 
activities of the Department. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals 


By Col. P. M. Ashburn, 


Librarian, Army Medical Museum and Library 


umes in its historical collection of 
books printed before 1500. 

From the copyright division of the 
Library of Congress there is received 
the second copy of all medical books 
received from copyright. Over a pe- 
riod of years an average of 350 books 
have been received from this source 
and 343 volumes came to the library 
in this manner in 1929. 

Gifts of books from authors also 
furnish a source of additions to the 
librayy, but the bulk of the books are 
purchased through the medical book 
trade. In 1929 the number of books 
purchased ‘was 735, of which 177 were 
American “and 558 foreign, at an ex- 
penditure of $8,091.45. 


* tk + 

JX THE same years the Army Med- 

ical Library subscribed to 1,797 pe- 
riodicals through medical agencies, of 
which 507 were American publications 
and 1,290 foreign. An effort is made to 
obtain every medical periodical in the 
world which is of any value in order 
that the special monographs and the 
contents of the periodical literature 
may be covered by the library in- 
dexers. Ps soon as a volume of a 
_ periodical is complete it is prepared 
for binding, and when bound is sent 
to the bound volume stacks. In this 
way the number of bound volumes is 
increased approximately 1,500 a year. 

Photographs are collected from pe- 
riodicals or are donated to the library, 
while medical engravings, prints, and 
caricatures are purchased through the 
medical trade, although often they are 
donated. Current periodicals, after 
being indexed, are sent to the reading 
room, where they are kept on shelves 
available to readers until the volume 
is complete and ready for binding. 

In its function as a division of the 
Surgeon General’g Office the Army 
Medical Library fhrnishes that office 
with the necessary periodical litera- 
ture. It also furnishes the office with 
whatever medical books are needed 
and maintains small collection of 
standard reference works adjacent to 
the Surgeon General’s Office. It fur- 
nishes upon loan whatever special 
books or periodicals are needed for 
the courses at the various schools of 
the Army Medical Center and the 
ace Field Service School at Car- 
isle. 

The personnel of the library proper 
consists of 26, in charge of a librarian 
who also is a colonel of the Medical 
Corps of the Army and an assistant 
who is a liteutenant colonel. Libra- 
rians, translators, and clerks make 
up the rest of the library staff and 
18 others constitute the force caring 
for the building in which the library 
and the Army Medical Museum are 
housed. 

It is considered that a fair esti- 
mate of the value of the library col- 
lection now approaching 1,000,000 
items is $5,000,000, A large propors 
tion of the material is absolutely irre- 
placeable, and another large part 
would be replaceable only at heavy 
expense. The cost of the maintenance 
of the library for the fiscal year of 
1929 was $116,480, 

Publications and Records, 
Secretary of Commerce and Communi- 


of the Philippine Islands, Filemon Perez, will discuss 


. 
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representatives in more than 5,000%0tber 
cities, large and smal!. 


“Between 500 and 600 letters are re- © 
ceived each day in the Application Divi- 


sion, in response to the country-wide ad- 
vertisement of examinations,” Mr. Mor- 
gan said, “Offices of district managers 


and local secretaries in the aggregate : 


receive a great many more responses 
than do the central offices.” 

Under’ the 
system the purpose is not merely to in- 
sure that the persons appointed are 


qualified that can be obtained, it was 


petition in examinations is always de- 
sirable, 


Washington Often Gives 
Help to Local Boards 


1930, examinations were announced from 
the office of the Commission at Washing- 
|ton, in addition to those announced by 
district managers, Mr. Morgan stated. 
Examinations announced under the dis- 
trict system are for the most part given 
local publicity only, but the central office 
at Washington renders assistance to 
district managers when they have diffi- 
culty in their recruiting through the 
usual publicity methods followed in dis- 
trict offices. 

In giving publicity to examinations 
announced from offices of the Commis- 
sion, all annotncements go to local 


explained, and to a 
tional institutions, pub 
(not commercial) employment offices, 
and other places where proper publicity 
may be obtained. 


aa educa- 
i 


tion, special distribution is made in in- 
stances where it is needed,” Mr. Morgan 
said. ia 

“In connection with the public building 
program upon which the Government has 
embarked, the Office of Supervising 
Architect needed a considerable number 
of architectural, construction, electrical, 
mechanical, and structural engineers. 
addition to the general djstribution of 
advertising matter, announcements were 
sent to employment offices of engineer- 
ing societies; departments of architec- 
ture, civil engineering, electrical engi- 
neering, and mechanical“engineering at 
colleges; engineers’, architects’, and 
draitsmen’s unions, and secretaries of 
chapters of the American Institute of 
Architects. A total of 430 applications 
for examinations were filed. 


Special Avenues of Publicity 
Frequently Found Necessary 


Another instance of special publicity 
involves the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture, which 
made a call for an assistant chief ac- 
countant and auditor under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, it was stated. The 
salary offered was $3,800 a year. 
of the requirements was the degree of 
certified public accountant as a result 
of written examination. Announcements 
were distributed through colleges giving 
courses in accounting, and to all of the 
2,500 members of the American Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. Special 
newspaper publicity was arranged jn 





Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Sioux City, St. Paul, Denver, and In- 
|dianapolis. One hundred and _ninety- 
eight applications were filed. 

“Special publicity was given when the 
Coast Guard had two vacancies in naval 
architect positions, one in the associate 
and one in the assistant grade,” Mr. Mor- 
gan pointed out. “The salaries offered 
were $3,000 and $2,400 a year, respec- 
tively. Naval architects are not plenti- 
|ful, and those who are willing to accept 
|the salaries offered in this instance are 
rare. In giving publicity to this need, 
the Commission enlisted the aid of em- 
| ployment offices of engineering societies; 
|architects’, draftsmen’s and engineers’ 
unions; departments of civil engineering, 
naval engineering, and marine engineer- 
ing of colleges; shipbuilding companies, 
and members of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers. A to- 
tal of 21 applications were filed for the 
Pessociate grade, and 13 for the assistant 
position.” uy 

One of the new examination was for 
the position of Junior State Department 
officer, Mr. Morgan stated. The duties 
of this position, as specified in the exam- 
ination announcement, are “to study po- 
litical, economic, and legal questions ef- 
fecting the United States and foreign 


lating to such questions; and to advise 
individuals applying to the Department 
for information.” In addition to the 
usual distribution, publicity for this ex- 
amination was given through depart- 
ments of economics, commerce and for- 
j}eign trade at colleges and universities; 
law schools, associations, and libraries, 
and foreign service schools, which re- 
sulted in filing of 232 applications. 





Radio Announcements 
Made From 60 Stations 


When an examination announcement 
is drafted it is studied in the section of 
recruiting, it was explained, and while 
the announcement is at the Government 
Printing Office, arrangements are made 
for such publicity as seems to be needed 
in the individual case. Each of the 30Q 
examinations announced during the last 
fiscal year was given as careful atten- 
tion as those mentioned above. 

“Addition of radio in recruiting: work 
is the latest development in the Commis- 
sion’s publicity department,” Mr. Mor- 
gan said. “Broadcasts are made weekly 
from approximately 60 stations. 

“While it is not practicable to deter- 
mine definitely the full resuits of these 
radio broadcasts, fog the reason that 
most applicants for A. uations give 
no information as to,h0w they firs. re- 
ceived notice of the examinations for 
which they apply, it is established that 
returns Yrom broadcasts are satisfactory, 
and that they justify the effort made. 

“The Civil Service Commission tries 
to recruit for the Government service the 
best available men and women,” con- 
cluded Mr. Morgan. “The better the 
quality of employes, the smaller their 


jnumber should be. The Commission 
|aims, through its selective process, to 
save money for taxpayers by keeping 


incompetents out of the Government 
service, and bringing in the most com- 
petent.” ? 


\ 


competitive-examination — 


In. 


packing and stockyards centers, such @s . 


qualified, but that thé are the best | 


explained, and for this reason wide com- . 


During the fiscal year ended June 30,°° 


boards of examiners for posting, it was,” 


c libraries, public. ~ 


‘In addition to this general distribu- 


One ° 


countries; to prepare correspondence re- .- 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UnrTED States DAILY 


Public Assistance in Enforcement 





Mr. Wickersham Tells American Bar Associa- 
tion ‘Art of Suggestion May Be More Po- 
tent Than Legislative Mandates’ 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


lacious notion that the individual maf 
freely disregard any law he doesn’t like. 
Yet the whole theory of our law neces- 
sarily rests updén the right of the State 
to subordinate the individual to the pub- 
lic weal. 

“Public policy” Justice Holmes once) 
said, “sacrifices the individual to the 
general good”; and, he added, “No so-| 
cicty has ever admitted that it would| 
not sacrifice individual welfare to its 
own existence.” In the last analysis, | 
public opinion operating upon the law 
makers must determine when the gen- 
eral welfare requires legislative ‘re- 
straint upon individual action. And 

ood citizenship must acquiesce in the 
aw as it is for the time being. 

After all, as Judge Cardozo has so 
clearly demonstrated in lectures, “liberty 
in the most literal sense is the negation | 
of law, for law is restraint and the ab-! 
Bence of restraint is anarchy. On the} 
other hand, anarchy by destroging re- 
straint would leave liberty the exclusive 
possession of the strong or the unscru- 
pulous. * * * So once more we face a 
paradox.” 

The solution of this paradox should 
not be left wholly to the social philoso- 
phers and the economists. It falls more 
directly within the ambit of legal phil- 
osophy. Judge Cardozo in his lectures, 
and in his judicial opinions has done 
much to clarify thought on the subject. 
There can be nothing more unsound 
scientifically than merely to denounce 
statutes as unwarranted invasions of 
private personal rights, without analysis 
of the reasons for the enactment, the 
causes which induced legislative action; 
the need of some regulation of conduct, 
or the absence of it. 

On the other hand, there can be noth- 
fing less reasonable than for law makers 
to assume that the American public will 
accept and obey ail statutes merely be-| 
eause the legislature has enacted them. 
To secure the maximum compliance with 
jaw, it must be reasonably adapted to 
its purpose and the need for its enact- 
ment must be made clear. | 


Commission Was Told 
O;j Existing Problems 


Some such thoughts as these were in 
the minds of some of the members of | 
@the Commission, at least, when they 
faced the problems submitted to them by 
the President. We were told there was | 
an undue amount of crime in the !and— 
a crime wave. Where was it; what/| 
caused it; how should it be met? 

We were told that our courts of jus- 
tice were congested; that criminals lay 
fin custody for months awaiting trials; 
that the processes of criminal justice 
were antiquated, unduly technical and 
aunadapted to modern conditions. What 
about it? We were told that crime in 
the United States was far more preva- 
Jent than in any other Anglo-Saxon coun- 
try and that offenders went unwhipped 
of justice to such a degree that the law 
had no terrors for the criminal. Was! 
this true? 

These were some of the questions with 
which we were called upon to deal. How 
should we go about it? There was 

vailable a mass of material giving sec- 

Vond-hand information; a volume of opip- 





ion; some of it is based upon facts, much 
of it upon hearsay and assumptions. The 
Nation has been disturbed by the ex- 
pression of these opinions. Constant as- 


sertion has led to general acceptance of \“about 2,000 tons of hay is on hand in the | 


the statement that there are radical de- 
fects in our laws and their administra- 
tion, especially in our criminal law and 
procedure. 


Within the last decade, judicial coun- |ranthes at Slough Creek, Yancey, Gar- 
cils have been established in some 19 | diner and Game Preservation ranches.’ | 


States; official crime commissions in 13 


;}and unofficial crime commissions in at 


least two States and three cities; sur- 
veys of judicial establishments and the 
administration of criminal justice have 
been made and published in not less than 
five States and several cities. The Amer- 
ican Law Institute during the past eight 
years has been restating the common 
law, and preparing a model code of crim- 
inal procedure. wo” 

It seemed obvious that such an in- 
quiry as the Commission was charged 
with must be conducted like any other 
scientific study, through the aid of ex- 
perts and research scholars in the differ- 
ent fields of investigation. The proc- 
ess was not one that could be carried 
on in public. What the 
needed was not opinions, but facts. 

Progress in our work at the outset 
was slow, because of the difficulty in 
securing men and women to do the neces- 
sary work of research and inquiry. By 
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| chase Forage for Park 
Animals. 


Because of the extreme drought this 
|season, the Government will be forced 
| to purchase approximately 1,000 tons of 
| hay to feed the animals this Winter in|! 
| Yellowstone National Park, according to | 
| estimates of George F. Baggley, Chief 
| Ranger. 
| “In normal years,” Mr. Baggley said, 


| Fall, but this year, only approximately 
|1,000 tons will be available from six 
‘ranches, namely, Buffalo ranch, two 


The present condition in. Yellowstone 
| Park was predicted By Horace M. Al- 
\bright, Director of Nationai Parks, in an| 
j article in the June 28 issue of the Satur- | 
| day Evening Post. 

| The buffalo range, which usually pro- 
|duces about 600 tons of hay, this year | 


By Drought, 
‘Fruit Abroad Peper 


Department of Commerce! 


* z | . 
Points Out That This Is) The drought of recent months has had 
considerable effect in reducing certain 





tment of Agriculture Says Corn Borer and Mexican 
Beetle Have Suffered, While Mosquitoes Have 
Increased in Number 


( 


Others Benefit 


our pest populations, but are so inti- | 
mately associated with parasitism, dis- 
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| Government Will Have to Pur-| 
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Antipodes Prove 
Growing Market 
For Dairy Goods 





Department of Commerce. 
Says New Zealand and 


Chief Apple-exporting 
Country of World 


insect pests and in increasing others, the 
|'Department of Agriculture stated Aug. 
|21. The corn borer has suffered much 


ease, variations in food supply, alternate | 
hosts, and competing animals (including | 
insects), that the complexity of the prob- | 


Australia Are Principal 
Far East Buyers 


‘but mosquitoes have benefited, because 
|drying streams left err. re in 

= ; \which they could breed. e Mexican 
|fresh fruits between 1923.and 1op7 have [Dean beetle has been reduced “to a neg- 
| influenced growers, exporf#rs and others | igible factor” in the drought area, the 


;engaged in the, fresh fruit industry Neuen aes tea The statement fol- 


take a greater interest in marketing their | 
s & The European corn borer suffered from 


produce abroad, according to a foreword | 
by the Director of the Bureau of Foreign | the heat and drought, and reports reach- 
|ing entomologists of the Department of 


and Domestic Commerce, William  L. ; wea 
Cooper, in the Department of Commerce | Agriculture indicate that the number of 


| Increasing production of fresh fruits 





t 


\lem makes it hazardous to draw con- | 
clusions. The present drought and the 
high temperatures, we may safely say, | 
have been accompanied by several strik- | 


ing fluctuations in the normal insect 
populations.” 
The M€xican bean beetle, says Dr. 


|Quaintance, came through the Winter 
in excellent condition, but has been re- 
duced to a negligible factor over prac- 
itically all the drought-stricken area, 


Australia and New Zealand are the 
largest Far Eastern markets for dairy 
equipment and supplies, according to 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 711, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

It is in these countries that dairy in- 
dustries have reached a relatively ad- 
vanced stage of development and are un- 


| of 


| will yield but slightly more than half of | 


{the normal amount and whén one con- 


siders that 1,100 buffalo must be fed, a, 


serious problem is presented, Mr. Bagg- 
ley declared. Besides the buffalo, 10,600 
elk, 800 deer, 610 antelope and about 150 
{mountain sheep also must be cared for. 
; June, this year, was the driest since 
(1924, according to the Government 
| weather report, and only one inch of rain 


|fall for June.is two inches. 
‘age June temperature was 54.2 degrees 
| Fahrenheit, while the highest recorded 
| was 83 and the lowest 31 degrees. 

| There has been little or no hay-grow- 


| 


Commission | fell, whereas, the normal amount of rain- | 
The aver- | 


Trade Promotion Series No. 90, made 
public Aug. 21 by the Department. 

While the exports of fresh fruits in 
1927 was valued at $60,000,000, exports 
these products in 1928 dropped 
$4,000,000, the bulletin says. It points 
out that although this might be con- 
strued as a declining foreign demand for 
United States fresh fruits, consideration 
should be given to certain factors affect- 
ing the 1928 exports, principally a short 
apple crop, particularly barrelled apples, 
and short citrus crops in 1927, together 
with good domestic demand and prices in 
1928, when a large part of such crops 
were marketed. 


Apples Lead Exports 


Of the $56,000,000 export trade in 
1928 of fresh fruits, apples were the out- 
standing crop shipment, that shipment 


| being valued at $27,000,000, the bulletin 


the end of the fiscal year 1930, we had|ing weather this Summer. The drought | 
some 45 men and women, besides the| Was, general throughout this western | 


regular paid office force, more or less 
engaged in work for us, none of whom 
were receiving compensation from the 
Commission. 


Special Crime Survey 


Completed Early in 1930 


On the threshold of such an inquiry as 
this, one naturally would turn first to 
the available statistics of crime. Here 


jwe found, what has confronted all other 


bodies and agencies that have entered 
this field, namely, a lack of systematic, 
comprehensive Nation-wide or even 


| State-wide statistics. 


The Children’s Bureau, of the United 
States Department of Labor, in a re- 
port hereinafter referred to, states that 
“Statistical information concerning the 


extent and character of juvenile delin-; Warner reached the following among | - 


quency in the United States is so inade- 
quate as to make it impossible to deter- 


| mine the total volumes or trends from 


year to year.” 

The Bureau of the Census, reporting 
on the subject in 1929, said there was an 
absolute need for reliable statistics, ex- 
pertly analyzed, before an _ intelligent 


diagnosis of the situation could be prop- | 


erly undertaken. 

Confronted with this situation, 
Commission employed Professor 
Bass Warner, 
to make for it a survey of all the crim- 
inal statistics in the United States. 


the 
Sam 


of any character issued by police de- 
partments, courts, probation officers, 
penal institutions and parole boards and 


submitted to the Commission at the be- | 


ginning of this year a study or survey 


based on this material, which has been} 


printed and copies distributed to up- 





Existing Personnel of Government 


Exceeds Total Last Year by 21,000, 


of Harvard University, | 


Mr. | 
Warner collected every printed report | 


| section. 
| (Issued by Department of Interior.) 





| wards of 1,000 persons and institutions 
|thought likely to be interested in the 
subject, for comment and suggestion. 

The purpose of the survey was to as- 
|certain whether reports containing ade- 
| quate criminal statistics @#xist in such 
| form as to make feasible their collection 
{by libraries and their disseminaton to 
|persons interested in stud 
}lem of criminal law and criminology an 
ito what extent they furnish reliable i 
| formation for the use of students of the 
administration of criminal justice. 
| method of the inquiry pufsued and the 
| wide range it took are fully described 
|in the survey, as a result of which Mr. 


|other conclusions: 

| “Crime statistics, that is, statistics of 
offenses of various sorts that are known 
| to the police, are for practical purposes 
/ nonexistent in the United States. They 
exist for no entire State and for only 
13 cities, and where they do exist their 
accuracy is doubtful. 

In summarizing the situation, Mr. 
Warner says: “The only criminal sta- 
tistics now printed that are both ade- 
quate and comparable on a _ national 
scale are those contained in the Federal 
; decennial and annual censuses of pris- 
oners in institutions. Statistics of court 
proceedings are compiled for all the 
principal trial courts in many States and 
make accurate intrastate comparisons 
possible, but they lack standardization 
between States. Police and probation 
statistics are lacking both in standardiza- 
tion and in state-wide compilation.” 





Juvenile Delinquency 
Declared Basis of Crime 


In order to select from the various re- 
ports and crime surveys to which I have 
referred, such material as might be help- 
ful to the Commission, we were fortun- 
ately able to secure the services of Mr. 
Alfred Bettman, of Cincinnati, well 


Civil Service Commission Announces Gain in Last Five) known for his work in congection with 
Years Is Due to New Agencies 





The total of United States Govern-| 
ment employes is 21,260 more than at| 
this time last year, according to figures | 
made public by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. (A summary of the figures 
was printed in the issue of Aug. 21.) 

At the end of the fiscal year 1930,| 
608,915 were eniployed as compared} 


District of Columbia, B; total, C: 


30, 1916 
11, 1918 


June 
Nov. 
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31, 1921 
30, 1922 
30, 1923 
30, 1924 
30, 1925 
30, 1926 
30, 1927. 
30, 1928 
31, 1928 
June 30, 1929 
Dec. 31, 1929 
June 30, 1930 


July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Dec. 





with 587,655 at the end of the previous 
fiscal year. 


The figures show an increase of 44,197 | 


employes over the same period five years 
ago when the total was 564,718. A de- 
crease of 308,845 employes from the to- 


|tal of 917,760 on Armistice Day in 1918 


is shown. 
The Commission’s tabular statement of 
employment follows: 


War expansion and reduction since armistice, in District of Columbia, A; outside 


B Cc 





Visosepeen 398,615 438,057 

pala are +800,000 +917,760 
90,559 ¥600,557 7691,116 
78,865 518,617 597,482 | 
69,980 490,883 560,863 
66,290 482,241 548,531 
64,120 490,866 554,986 
63,756 500,962 564,718 
60,811 499,894 560,705 
59,800 499,338 559,138 
61,388 507,327 568,715 
62,140 510,967 573,107 
63,904 523,761 587,665 

aa eta athaiese 63,946 525,199 589,145 
68,510 540,405 608,915 


the Cleveland crime survey and, more 
lrecently, the Boston crime survey, to 
|make a comprehensive study of 29 sur- 
|veys and reports, 10 of them State-wide, 
and seven of cities, and of 12 reports 
of the Attorneys General of 10 States. 

It is interesting to note that after 
considering the criminal court histories 
of individuals as presented in these vari- 
lous reports, Mr. Bettman concludes that 
'“habitual adult offenders, that is, those 
,who commit crime as a mode of life or 
|with some degree of frequency, as dis- 
|tinguished from the occasional offender 
who commits the occasional crime of im- 
pulse or passion, normally and usually 
{begin their habits of delinquency or ten- 
dencies toward antisocial conduct in 
childhood, youth and adolescence. Con- 
sequently, if we assume that the pre- 
vention or reduction of criminal conduct 
is the object of society’s law enforce- 
}ment agencies and administration of 
criminal justice, the juvenile offender is 
the one upon whom the emphasis of 
attention needs to be placed, he offering 
the best opportunity to stem or divert 
the tendencies toward habitual crime.” 

To be continued in the issue of 
Aug. 23 








*Number of officers and employes in each branch of the Federal executive civil service on June 30, 1930, with totals for Nov. 11, 
1918 (armistice date), and later dates comprising classified and unclassified (which includes Presidential) positions. 


Mie White TOMBE occcccccscccccesccbacene 
PEA cc acanbecdeasecrveasesdeseececdoedeses 
DEEN sce cgneengssecdeans ses eseny’ 
MEE. cs csece ses casenesvcesecncdesesnesden 
MMIGD vs vascoseceacvecetdscnccuscescseces 
e.; OMe ccnnccccccvcccseecesccsscccvecs 
Navy .nccceecccccccccvcccessecccceccesesee 
ves ategau poi sehidghlaa cs See Bose 
ABricultUTe ...cececereercesrenecccereevoers 
DEIMOPOD 90: 0 hb awe sinbesee stares eves rmene® 
SE RSE te ee A 2 ae ee 


Government Printing Office 
Smithsonian Institution 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Civil Service Commission ... 
Bureau of Efficiency 
Federal Trade Commission 
Shipping Board 
Alien Property Custodian 
Tariff Commission 
Employes Cémpensation Commission 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Panama Canal 


Public Buildings and Parks of National Capita 


General Accounting Office 
ey ee SAN eee 
§Railroad Administration 
Commission of Fine Arts 
§War Finance Corporation 
National Advisory Cat mittee for Aeronaut 
§Federal Reserv*’ % urd 
Board of Tax Appéals 
Board of Mediation Bei ka of 
Federal Power Commission 


Federal Radio Commission ............+++ o6sa> dus 


American Battle Monuments Commission . 
Federal Farm Board 


*Does not include legislative or judicial services, nor 


In District of Columbia 








Men Women Total 

aa 6 eer 41 4 45 
os 377 337 714 
5,588 7,848 13,436 

eek en 2,627 1,781 4,408 
so akin 644 278 922 
Re 3.227 | 48 © = 4,075 
ecvececee 5,725 1,202 6,927 
seacaae 2,290 1,316 3,606 
scp aheee 3,046 2,209 5,255 
ia 4,831 4,587 + 9,418 
os 411 « 363 774 
° 3,491 928 4,419 
cheba ne 402 148 550 
ethan * 1,162 369 1,531 
(aaah cle 6 151 244 395 
dedeeese 33 13 46 
2 282 129 411 

e6enmee . 422 300 1722 
cae 95 85 180 
eteonaa 124 86 210 
staan 40 78 118 
are 42 45 87 

: 64 14 78 
2,028 625 2,653 

ieaeeas 1,226 744 1,970 
- 1,565 3,190 4,755 
ele arate 10 5 15 
seen aee 2 o's mathe 2 
: 10 3 13 
ics 20 20 40 
De dn aaa 89 98 187 
coos ae 2 66 84 150 
chin bae 20 8 28 
ai daa oka 25 il 36 
39 58 97 

a Ala ati 5 4 9 
pe eo eee 128 100 228 
- 40,348 28,612 68,510 


Outside District of Columbia 














Men Women Total Total 

: : eae at ca tae 45 
2,906 1,071 3,977 4,691 
32,46 7,003 39,464 52,900 
" 4,368 45,881  — 50,289 
2,8: 5 3,878 4,800 
285,696 312,920 $316,995 
38,459 40,769 47,696 
12,655 14,967 18,573 
17,512 20,481 25,736 
14,172 17,537 26,955 
3,358 4,166 4,940 

si i oeenims 4,419 

; pee 550 
690 31 721 2,252 

88 78 166 561 

‘ PP ee 46 

30 9 39 450 

384 129 513 1,235 
cae eae seats 180 

8 2 10 220 

23 * 38 61 179 

> pian 6M aa kdactn 87 
14,049 572 14,621 14,699 

: een i we eaeees 2,653 
sid cade aia <eecee 1,970 
12,636 7,328 19,964 24,719 
smakewe\, ° aketaee ie bigcaaies 15 
aareneec Jt eeaee™ Ls ahape be 13 
198 16 214 254 
... ; kecbeo 18 205 
Wekaaee ns > bene . acceeas 150 
crmahe—! laandhak? °°. aawaman 28 
Be 4 sees ° 2 38 

ed iets ecevcde 97 
25 ~ 33 42 

1 2 3 231 
479,711 60,694 540,405 608,915 


the commissioned, warranted, or enlisted personnel of the military, 


naval, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard services, nor the government of the District of Columbia. 


+Approximated,. 


‘Includes 13,200 clerks at third-class offices, 203 screen-wagon contractors, 246 carriers for offices having special supply, 5,698 


clerks in charge of contract stations, 11,789 star-route contractors, and 276 steamboat contractors. 


Does not include 33,483 clerks 


at fourth-class offices who are employed and paid by the postmaster, and 22,240 mail messengers not included in previous com- 


tations. 


{Includes administrative offices of Emergency Fleet Corporation, but not workmen at shipyards or in warehouses or employes 


essels. 


§Positions not subject to the Civil Service Act. 
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ying the prob- | 


| fruit 
| berries and lemons, $1,430,000; peaches, 





| 


| letin, is a highly competitive business at 


states. Other exports and their values 
were reported as follows: Oranges, 
$13,000,000; pears, $4,100,000; grape- 
$2,900,000; grapes, $2,500,000; 


$730,000; pineapples, $146,000, 
“other fresh fruits,” $2,300,000. 
It is pointed out that this is the prin- 


and 


|cipal apple-exporting country of the 


world, accounting for 37 per cent of total 
shipments, while Canada ranks second, 
with 14 per cent. The European coun- 
tries, the bulletin says, export 30 per 


| cent of the world shipments, and the Far} 


East exports 11 per cent. 
On the other hand, the bulletin says, 


d| the United Kingdom is the chief apple- 
n-| 


importing country, taking 57 per cent of 
the total world imports, while Germany 


The | ranks second, with 27 per cent. 


Fruit exporting, according to the bul- 


corn borers will be materially smaller 
| than had been anticipated. Many moths 
of the corn borer were destroyed before 
they emerged, and moths that emerged 
|did not lay as many eggs as usual. Heat 
|and dry weather destroyed large numbers 


|of eggs. 


The Bureau of Entomology has re- 
ports from several localities of unusual 
|numbers of mosquitoes, probably the con- 
{sequence of the partial drying of small 
= which have produced stagnant 
}pools suitable for mosquito breeding. 
More than the average number of ants 
|have invaded homes, the Bureau says, 
|probably as a result of a scarcity of 
{moisture and food outdoors. . 

In general the Bureau authorities are 
| reluctant to attribute strictly to drought 
j}and high temperature the variations, 
|favorable or unfavorable, in the preva- 
|\lence of insects. Dr. A. L. Quaintance, 
| Associate Chief of the Bureau, says: 
'“Temperature and moisture are, of 
Apetentoe important limiting factors in 

Sah en naaanenie nite angina tiie 
present, and one which no one should 
jenter without being familiar with all 
available facts or without the assurance 
| of definite foreign markets. 
| It is predicted that, although there 
| has been a gratifying increase in yearly 
| exports of fresh fruits from this country, 
| the future development of such trade will 
be slow and gradual. It should be real- 
ized, the bulletin adds, that most of the 
purchasing power for imported fresh 
fruits in many countries is confined to 
the wealthier class, the middle class, and 
resident foreigners. It is also pointed 
out that in most countries there are fairly 
abundant supplies of native fruits, and 
in such markets American fruit, on 
which transportation charges are high, 
may be considered a luxury. 


| 


|more as the consequence of very high der sanitary regulations, the bulletin ex- 
|ground temperatures than of the drought plained. 
itself. The Oriental fruit moth intes- It is these countries, it was said, that 
tation is generally light over the area,|are the principal consumers’ purchasers 
but this is not directly attributable to|of American dairy machinery in the Far 
jabnormal weather. Aphids, in general, East. Statistics included in the bulletin 
are less numerous than usual. Develop-| show that the value of United States ex- 
jment of the corn ear worm has been ports of dairy machinery to Australia 
delayed in central Virginia and egg increased from $168,137 in 1928 to $177,- 
laying has been 90 per cent less than 926 in 1929, and an increase in the value 
normal. _ The wheat jointworm larvae in ,of those commodities exported to New 
this region have suffered a 10 per cent) Zealand from $25,175 in 1928 to $103,265 
mortality. Tobacco hornworms and to- in 1929 
bacco flea beetles are less abundant than Sew ted : 
usual in Tennessee. In certain courttries of the Far East, 
Red spiders, on the other hand, are Such as China and India, the bulletin 
reported quite generally over the entire | Points out, there is little or no demand 
drought area as extremely abundant and | for dairy products from the bulk of the 
destructive, says Dr. Quaintance, and) population, owing to small purchasing 
the codling moth was very favorably af-|power and low living standards, the de- 
fected by high temperatures over prac-, mand being limited almost entirely to the 
tically all this area. Codling moth dam-|European populations. 
age more severe than usual has been re-| - 
ported from New York and westward 
to Illinois and southward to Arkansas. 
Recent examinations in Indiana, how- 
lever, are showing that many eggs are 
too dry to hatch. 


5,000 Potato Pickers 


Sought in Northern Maine 





| scarcity of potato field workers is due to 
| the immigration laws which will cut off 
|the supply of Canadian labor. Hereto- 
| fore, he said, it has been the practice of 
| aeanee Canadians to come into northern 
Maine for five or six weeks during the 
potato harvest season, but that this will 
|not be possible this season. 


| A proposal of the Aroostook County 
ee Farm Bureau, contained in its request 
wo a | for labor, that the State Labor Depart- 
= ee sth erinhas ecto | ment establish employment bureaus in 
The State Commissioner of Labor and | several Aroostook County towns, cannot 
Industry, Charles O. Beals, has received | pe met because of lack of funds, Com- 
a request from the Aroostook County | missioner Beals said. 
Farm Bureau for 5,000 potato pickers to | 
start labor on or about Sept. 1, he stated 
| orally. 
| Commissioner Beals said this was the | 
first time his department had ever been | 





| Underwear Exportation New 

| Export trade in American-made under- 
wear is largely a post-war development, 
Department of Com- 


| called upon to furnish this type of labor.|(United States 
He explained that this year’s expected | merce.) 
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OPEN CRACKER BARRELS STOOD IN FRONT OF GROCERY COUNTERS? 


inviting dust, staleness—and often sly sampling? 
And were they not also the days when, for want 
of adequate refrigeration, fast transportation and 


quick turnover, 
meat supply was 


a large portion of the nation’s 
cured in dry salt or in brine and 


shipped in barrels or boxes? Throughout a large 


part of the year 


salty-tasting meat was inevitable. 


These old-fashioned methods offered no 


opportunity for 
_ing; no way of | 


branding or attractive packag- 
abeling to denote grade of prod- 


uct or to place the responsibility for its quality. 
“As is” was the selling and the buying rule. 

As transportation and_ refrigeration facilities 
grew, it became feasible for meat packers to 
adapt their business to the public’s growing desire 


to pprchase ip 


smaller quantities and at more 


frequent intervals. Immediately they were able to 
put out a product that was milder and better, fla- 
vored; and ready-to-serve or ready-to-cook meats 
in sanitary packages, with the packers’ brands 


thereon, became 


ARMOUR 


popular. 


Fvlea’ 


These changes in manufacturing and in buying 
practices have been reflected through the entire 
merchandising structure of the modern meat- 
packing business, The old-time salty slab of “sow- 
belly” is little more than a memory. Replacing it 
in millions of instances is a mild, sugar-cured 
bacon, sliced and neatly arranged in an attractive 
Armour-labeled individual »ackage. 

An Armour Star Ham comes wrapped in three 
different kinds of paper—one acting as an 
absorbent, another serving as a grease-proof, and 
the third being a high-grade vegetable parchment 
outside covering carrying an attractive Armour 
label. The label voices the new Armour and 
Cempany’s acceptance of responsibility for a 
thoroughly satisfactory product and an efficient 
service to the American public. 

It is a far ery from today’s expertly cured, 
tasty and attractive Armour packaged meats to 
their primitive salt-covered prototypes of the 
cracker-barrel days. 
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1948) 


sRight of State Commission to Fix 
Exact Rates for Utility Is Upheld 









* Court Overrules Contention That Laws Are In- 


valid in Permitting 


, 


Agency to Prescribe 


Other Than Maximum Charges > 





The Public Service Commission of 
Montana has the power, under State 
statutes, to prescribe the exact rate 
to be charged by a utility, according 
to a decision~of the State Supreme 
Court. -\ 

It appears from the opinion that 
the Great Northern Utilities Com- 
pany claimed that it had a right to 
furnish gas to inhabitants of Shelby 
at a rate less than that prescribed 
by the Commissioner and that the 
power of the Commission was limited 
to fixing the maximum rate. It! 
claimed further that the statutes if 
construed to empower the Commis- 
sion to prescribe the exact rate, 
would be violative of the provision 
of the Montana constitution prohibit- 
ing monopolies and the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. The court held against the 
utility on both, contentions. 

(The publication of the full text 
of the court’s decision was begun 
in the issue of Aug. 21.) 

The glecision proceeds as follows: 

For this court to say the Utility may 
change its rates by merely filing with 
the Commission a notice, or that the 
Commission acts merely in a ministerial 
capacity in connection with the proposed 
change, and that the Commission has 
no discretion in the matter, we must 
ignore the plain language of the statute, 
gnd ryn counter to every rule of stat- 
utory construction. 

Concurrence is defined as: “Concur- 
rence in opinion; agreement.”. (Century 
Dictionary.) “A meeting of minds; 
agreement in opinion; consent.” (Web- 
ster’s Dictionary.) “Agreement in mind 
or opinion; consent; approbation; ap- 
proval; to come together in opinion or 
action.” (Standard Dictionary.) 

State Court Cited 

In the case of Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. v. Bennett, 83 Mont. 483, 272 
Pac. 987, this court quoted with approval 
the language of the Supreme Court of 
New York in the case of People ex rel. 
Schwab v. Grant, 126 N. Y. 473, 27 N. 
E. 964, as follows: 

“The requirement that a person must 
secure leave from someone to entitle him 
to exercise a right carries with it, by 
sirresistible implication, a discretion on 
the part of the other to refuse to grant 
it, if in his judgment it is improper or 
unwise to give the required consent.” ‘ 

Subject to the provisions of the Utility 
Act, the Commission is given power to 
supervise, regulate and control public 
utilities. The Constitution of the United 
States grants to Congress power to reg- 
ulate commerce between the States. Re- 
garding this power of regulation, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, speak- 
ing through Mr. Chief Justice Taft, in 
the case of Dayton-Goose Creek R. Co. 


™. vy. United States, 163 U. S. 476, says: 


— 


* 


“To regulate in the sense intended is 
to foster, protect and control the com- 
merce, with appropriate regard to the 
welfare of those who are immediately 
concerned, as well as the public at large, 
and to promote its growth and insure 
its safety.” 

In support of the construction placed 
by the Utility upon section 3891, supra, 
the case of Wichita R. R. & L. Co. v. 
‘Public Utilities Commission, reported in 
260 U. S. 48, 67 L. Ed. 124, is relied 
upon. In thgt case a provision of the 
Niemi Utility Act, somewhat similar 
to the provisions of section 3891, supra, 
is commented upon. Briefly stated, the 
facts in that case are; That in 1910 the 
Kansas company contracted with the 
Wichita company that the latter would 
furnish to and the former agreed to 
accept and pay for electrical energy at 
certain yates until 1930. The Utility 
Act of Kansas was passed in 1911. The 
contract between these two concerns 
was fulfilled by both until 1918, when 
the Kansas company petitioned the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Kansas to 
lower the contractual rate. This the 
Commission did. Thereupon the Wichita 
company brought an action in the Fed- 
eral court against the Commission seek- 
ing to restrain it from putting into ef- 
fect’ its order. The Kansas company 
intervened. 


Decision of Supreme 
fsurt Distinguished 


The district court sustained a motion 
\s judgment on the pleadings, and is- 
sued the injunction, basing its action 
upen the ground that the Commission 
had failed to make a finding that the 
rates in force were werensonebly low in 
compliance with the Kansas Utility Act. 
The circuit court of appeals reversed the 
order of the district court. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, speaking 
through Mr. Chief Justice Taft, reversed 
the order of the circuit court, and af- 
firmed that of the district court. In that 

~ case counsel for the Kansas company 

contended that all that was necessary to 
db in order to change the rate fixed by 
the contract was to file a schedule show- 

‘ing such change with the Commission; 
but, as pointed out by Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft, that might not be done in that 

case because of the contractual relation 
existing between the Wichita company 

and the Kansas‘ company, without a 
hearing being held, suitable findings 
made by the Commission, followed by 
its order. Therein Mr. Chief Justice 

t says: 

a seid that the order in this case 

Nwas authorized by section 20 (of the 
Public Utilities Act) and therefore that 
all that was needed was the filing of a 
schedule of change of the rates and the 
consent of the Commission, and that no 
finding was required. * * * This cop- 
struction of section 20 is doubtless cor- 
rect, but it shows that the filing of a 
schedule of change of rates under that 
section cannot accomplish the result of 
abrogating contract rates. * * * It could 
not i so any more than would the orig- 

inal filing pe f a schedule of rates * * * 

uiring every public utility to publish 
pea) file with the Commission ‘the sched- 
ule of rates, do this. The censent of the 
Commission in section 20 is made neces- 
sary in order to prevent changing sched- 
ules without notice to the Commission 
“and thus to secure a proper supervision 
sof schedules. Such consent does not 

‘involve a hearing or a finding and a 

* decision.” x 

. It will be noted that a decision con- 

'struing section 20 of the Kansas Act was 

‘not requisite to a determination of, the 

«questions before the court, except inso- 

‘far as to determine whether or not a 

tcompliance with the provisions of sec- 

« tion of the Kansas Utility Act was 

* sufficient to abrogate contractual rates. 

* Anything that is said further than that 

sis obiter dictum. The disputed question 


court in that case at all, and therefore 
our conclusion in this case is not in any- 
wise in conflict with that-expressed by 
Justice Taft. 

Neither can it be said that the Utility 
has no redress in the event that the 
Commission refused to concur in a pro- 
posed new schedule of rates, for, under 
the provisions of section 3899, supra, it 


| 


hearing must be held and an order there- 
after made, the effect of which must be 
just and reasonable, whether in regard 
to rates, or service, or what not. 

Section 3881, supra, as above noted, 
takes from cities and towns the power 
to supervise, regulate and control public 
utilities, and lodges that authority in the 
Commission. In the State of Iowa, these 
regulatory powers are lodged in the 
municipality under section 6143 of the 
Code of that State, which provides in 
part as follows: 

They (municipal corporations) shall have 
power to * * * and to regulate and fix the 
rent or rate for water, gas, heat, light, or 
power; to regulate and fix the rents or 
rates of water, gas, heat and electric light 
or power; to regulate and fix the charges 
for water meters, gas meters, electric light 
or power meters, or other device or means 
necessary for determing the consumption 
of water, gas, heat, electric light or power, 
and these powers shall not be abridged by 
ordinance, resolution or contract.” 


Case Upholding Fixing of 
Precise Rates Referred to 


In the case of Incorporated Town of 
Mapleton v. Iowa Public Service Co., 
223 N. W. 478, the Supreme Court of 
Iowa had under consideration the pow- 
ers conferred by this statute upon the 
Town of Mapleton in the matter of fixing 
precise rates for electric current. The 
plaintiff passed an ordinance -fixing a 
rate at which defendant’s product might 
be sold. Defendant sold its product to 
the consumér at a lower rate than that 
fixed by the ordinance of the plaintiff, 
and action was commenced to compel 
‘the defendant to conform its charges to 
the rate fixed by the plaintiff’s ordinance. 
The defendant contended that, whiJe the 
plaintiff was authorized to fix a max- 
imum rate, it was without the power 
to fix precise rates. 

The Supreme Court in that case said: 
“The defendant contends for an inter- 
pretation of this section to the effect 
that it fixes only a maximum rate, be- 
yond which the utility company may not 
go, and that it does not forbid the ex- 
action of a lower rate than is thus fixed 
by the ordinance. 





pretation of the statute, to the effect 
that power is conferred upon the city 
council to regulate and fix the rates. 
Elaborating a little further the defend- 
ant’s argument, it is that the rate fixed 
by the ordinance is presumptively rea- 
sonable as a maximum rate; that if 13 
cents is a reasonable rate, then any rate 
below 13 is necessarily reasonable; that 
the only function of the city council is 
to fix a reasonable rate; that, if the de- 
fendant maintains a reasonable rate, it 
puts itself beyond the power of inter- 
ference by the plaintiff. The counter 
contention of the plaintiff is that only 
the 13 cents rate is presumptively rea- 
sonable, and that the burden is upon 
the defendant to show it to be unrea- 
sonable, before it can assert a right to 
make another rate, be it higher or 
lower. * * * The result is that this 
plaintiff in its governmental capacity 
has within it two public utilities. The 
question is, may they compete in rates? 
If so, to what extent? Does section 
6143 cease to operate in such a case? 
Has the city council any power of regu- 
lation, provided the battlefield is below 
the snow line. Has the city, in its gov- 
ernmental capacity, any interest to be 
subserved by stopping a rate war? * * * 
Its further argument is that it*has a 
right to manage its own property in 
accord with its own policies, subject 
only to a maximum rate; * * *. Does 
section 6143 in terms empower the city 
council to fix a ‘top’ wate, which shall 
be both maximum and minimum? * * * 
The fundamental proposition in the de- 
fendant’s argument is that, subject to 
the right of the municipality to impose 
upon it a reasonable maximum rate, its 
constitutional right, as the owner of the 
property, to adopt its own policies and 
to enforce its own methods, and to com- 





may make complaint, and tireupon a} 


On the other hand, | 
the plaintiff contends for a literal inter- | 


te with its competitor, and to win or 
ose thereby, is abso}jwte. The proposi- 
tion is not wholly tenable. The owner 
of private property, voluntarily devoted 
to public use, necessarily surrenders 
some of his rights, and subjects himself 
to reasonable municipal regulation. The 
major right thus surrendered by him is 
that of fixing the price of his service 
or commodity. The Constitution pro- 
tects him against confiscation by guar- 
anteeing him that the price fixed by the 
municipality shall not be unreasonable. 
The defendant recognizes that the mu- 
nicipality may set a maximum limita- 
tion upon it. * * * 

“The argument at this point is that, 
if the two competitors were to agree 
together not to compete, such agree- 
ment would be void as a fraud upon 
the public, and as creating a monopoly. 
When the owner of private property de- 
votes it to the public use, as herein, he 
voluntarily retires from the field of 
competition, so far as the question of 
rates is concerned. It is the public, as 
patron, which is interested in free com- 
petition. A municipality is the repre- 
sentative of the public pro tanto. When 
it exercises the power of fixing rates, 
it waives competition and establishes a 
|quasi monopoly. In the field of unregu- 
lated enterprises, competition tends to 
|secure reasonable prices. A public util- 
ity becomes, by the common consent of 
'owner and the public, a monopoly. The 
;evil which would ordinarily arise there- | 
from is avoided by public regulation. 
It does not result in unreasonable price 
because the public tribunal is charged 
with the duty of fixing reasonable 
ones, * *,* 

“But it is argued that, when the pub- 
lic utility accepts the limitation of a 
maximum price, it must then be deemed 
at liberty, in the field of lower price 
to compete with its competitor when it 
has one, and to do so by the cutting of 
rates, and that this is no concern of 
the municipality. The presence of two 
public utilities in one little town is one 
of the anomalies of this case. Inas- 
much as both are regulated, the munici- 
pality has no need of a competition of 
rates in order to avoid a monopoly. Has 
the municipality any interest in re- 
straining a rate war between the two 
utilities? A little town with two utility | 
companies might be likened to the owner 
of a menagerie, whose wild animals are 
prone to fight, if they come to contact. 
It is quite to the interest of the owner 
to prevent the contact. Moreover, the 
municipality, which exercises the power 
over a public utility to fix its rates, 
owes a corresponding duty te protect 
such utility against unfair competition 
by reason of such> regulations. The 
railway legislation of the country gives 
universal recognition to this principle. 
Rates fixed under the supervision of the 








to by every carrier. The rate charged 
mus¥ be neither greater nor less than 
that fixed in the schedule. We think 
that the plaintiff may likewise enforce 
its ordinance rates.” (See also: City 
of Tipton v. Tipton Light & Heating 
Co., 157 N. W. 844; Prinney v. Los An- 
geles Gas & Elec. Co., 168 Cal. 12, 141 
Pac, 620, L. R. A. 1915C, 282, Ann. Cas. 
1915B, 471; Economy Gas Co. v. City 
of Los Angeles, 168 Cal. 448, 143 Pac. 
717, Ann. Cas. 1916A, 931.) 


Power to Specify Rates 
Called Legislative Intent 


It is argued that, if just and reason- 
able rates are those based upon a rea- 
sonable return to the utility upon its 
investment in the property necessary to 
|be used, and which is used, in connection 
with the utility, then, where there are 
two utilities, one a duplicate of the other, 
and where one can serve all the needs 
of that community, a double: charge will 
result. That question is not before us; 
but, if the argument be true, then it 
might with perfect propriety be ad- 
dressed to the legislative branch of our 
government. ( 

Many of the States have enacted stat- 
utes designed to prevent the very situ- 
; ation now existing at Shelby, by requir- 
ing a utility, before it commences the 
construction ‘of any part of its plant, 
to procure from the Commission a cer- 
tificate of public necessity or conveni- 
ence. Thus far, our legislature has 
enacted no such statute, and, therefore, 
the Commission may not prevent several 
utilities, each dealing in the same prod- 
uct, from entering the same field, al- 
though one may be amply sufficient to 
serve the needs of such community. 

We are of the opinion, therefore, that | 
it was the intention of the legislature 
to clothe the Commission with the power 
to fix the precise rate to be charged 
by the Utility for its commodity. 

Any order made by the Comrission 
must be just and reasonable. What is 
a reasonable charge, or aust and rea- 
sonable order, must depend upon the 
facts in each case. The revenue derived 
by the Utility from the sale of its prod- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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. “Carr, Stud and socket 
R. I., Doc. 344, United Carr 


1070113, F. 
fastener, D. 
Fastener Corp. v. Rau Fastener Co, 
lation of settlement June 10, 1930, 

1105037, T. K Murray, Seal fastening, 

filed Apr. 18, 19380, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 
4933, Metropolitan Device Corp. v. Ameri- 
can Casting & Mfg. Corp. 
1115795, R. E. Pelterie, Aeroplane, filed 
Feb. 7, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
4777, R. E. Pelterie v. Fairchild Airplane 
Mfg. Corp. Same, filed Mar. 13, 1930, D. C., 
E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4842, R E. Pelterie yv. 
Chance Vaught Corp. 

1125474 G, Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by luminescent tubes, D. C. Utah (Salt 
Lake City), Doc. 11563, Claude Neon Elec- 
trical Products, Inc., v. Neon Displays of 
Utah. Injunction May 1, 1930. Doc. 11564, 
Claude Neon Electrical Products, Ine., v. 
Neon Product8 Corp. of Utah. Decreé as 
above. Same, D. C. Wash. (Seattle), Doc. 
669, Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc., 
v. Neon Supply Co., Inc, Patents held in- 
fringed May 5, 1930. 


Stipu- 


1157699, M. H. Kern, Numbering machine, | 


filed Apr. 80, 1930, D. C., E. D. N, Y., Doc. 


4943, Robérts Numbering Machine Co, v. | 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., Ine. 

1186477, W. M. Grosvenor, Drying or 
harding coatings, D. C., S. D. Ind. (In- 
dianapolis), Doc. E 660, Wenborne-Karpen 
Dryer Co. v. Nordyke & Marmon Co, Dis- 
missed June 3, 1930. 

1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, 
filed Feb. 5, 1930, D. C,, E. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 4776, Lektophone Corp. A. D. An- 
drea, Inc. 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, filed June 9, 1930, D. C, R. I, 
Doc. 345, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. H. Greenberg 
et al. 

1358488, A. Wachsman, Stuy mechanism 
for knitting. machines, filed Mar. 25, 1930, 


v. F. 


D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4890, A. Wachs- 
man v. J, Wachsman. 
1397854, W. H. Bywater, Refrigerating 


apparatus, filed Apr. 24, 19%0, D, GB. I 
N. Y., Doe. 4937, W. H. Bywater v. Brook- 
lyn & Queens Transit Corp. et al. 

1420454, J. W. Smith, Attachment for 
paper machine dryer, filed June 2, 1930, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3259, J. W. Smith et al. 
v. Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 

1423956, Mitchell & White, Tipless incan- 
descent lamp, D. C., 8, D. N. Y., Doe, E 
50/140, General Electric Co. v. New York 
Merchandise Co., Inc. Consent decree for 
plaintiff May 26, 1930. 

1452898, J. B. Smyth, Process of treat- 


‘sin the instant case was not before theling rock asphalt, D. G., S, D, Tex. (Hous- 


Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent O 
sec. 4921, R. S., as ame 


ce of notices under 
ed Feb. 18, 1922.) 


ton), Doc. E 359, Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 
v. S. Shambaugh. Patent held infringed 
June 2, 1930. 

1460716, B. F, Greer, Book-form savings 
bank, C, C, A., 2d Cir., Doc. 10843, B. B. 
Deitel v. C. B. Chisholm. Decree reversed 
(netice June 10, 1930), 


1465076, J. G. Dupont, Garment protector, 
filed Apr. 23, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 
es, J. G. Dupont v. F. W. Sayford Co., 
ne. 

1512888, L. Haft, Lighting set, filed May | 
27, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 54/9, 
Noma Electric Corp. v. I. F, Dash (Darow 
Mfg. Co.). 

1515148, H. D. Clinton, Textile spool and 

bobbin, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2882, the Les- 
tershire Spool & Mfg. Co. v. F. Hambleton 
et al. Dismissed without prejudice Sept. 
11, 1928. 
_ 1524935, E. E, Johnson, Method of mak- 
ing couplings, D. C, Minn., 4th Div., Doe. 
E 1658, E, E, Johnson et al. v. Central 
Supply Co. et al. Dismissed for want of 
equity and lack of jurisdiction May 22, 1930, 
Doc. E 1559, Lk. E. Johnson et al. v. J. 8. 
Hill & Co. et al. Decree as above. 

1525662, Schwartz & Whiteside, Hickey 
jand method of making same, D, C., S, D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 52/365, M. S. W. Mfg. \Co., 
Inc., v. Garfield & Elliott Electrieal Sup- 
ply Co., Inc. Consent decree for plaintiff 
June 7, 1930. Doe, E 52/367, M. S. W. 
Mfg. Co., Ine., v. Yorkville Electric Appli- 
ance Supply Co. Decree as above. 

1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, C.-C. 
A., 2d Cir., Doc. 10831, A. B. Dick Co. v. 
The Shallcross C€o., Inc. Decree affirtied 
(notice June 10, 1930). 

1538274, V. R. Despard, Switch mounting, 
filed Apr. 4, 1930, D. C.» E. D. N. Y., Doe. 
4918, McGill Mfg. Co. v. Leviton Mfg. Co. 

1547369, Dick & Dick, Scarlet fever toxin 
and anti-toxin and process for producing 





same, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 43/402, 
F. G, Dick et al. v. Lederle Antitoxip 
Laboratories. Decree for plaintiff June 9, 
1930, 


1569305, A, Robinson, Orifice Atting, filed 
May 2, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. R-40-M, Robinson Orifice Fit- 
| ting Co. v. Commercial Iron Works of Los 


Angeles. ‘ 
} 1576125, S. P. Yeo, Night aepository en- 
trance, D. C., S. D, N. Y¥., Doc. E 47/53, 


S. P. Yeo v. Herring, Hall, M 
| Patent held valid May 27, 193 

1597129, L. L. Watters, Bed-pan cleaner 
and sterilizer, filed June 3, 1930, D. C., 8S. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 54/40, L. L. Watters et al. 


ape Safe Co. 
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Brokers—Fraud—Retention of “boot money”—Recovery of commission— 


A broker who induced owner to make an even exchange of lands by mis- 
representations that ‘the other pdrty to the transaction would not pay “boot 
money” and who retained the “boot money” the other party, in fact, paid, was 
guilty of fraudyand was liable to owner for the “boot money” and could not, 
by reason of fraudulent conduct, retain from such amount .or recover his 
commission. : 

Sinna et al. v. Sperry Realty and Investment Co.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27518, 
Aug. 15, 1930. 

Customs duties—Importation of ethyl alcohol—Determination of commissioner 
as to sufficiency of supply— . 


The Willis-Campbell Act prohibiting the importation of spirituous liquor until 
the commissioner shall have determined that the supply has become so reduced 
as to be insufficient to meet the current need for nonbeverage uses, was appli- 
cable to ethyl alcohol, although the Tariff Act imposed a duty thereon. 

Midwest emical Co., Inc., v. Lowman, Asst. Sec’y., etc.; D. C., D. N. J, 
No. E-2882,@ug. 14, 1930. 

e 








Insurance—Accident insufance—Disability—Effect of preexisting ulcer—Proof— 


In an action on a policy providing for indemnity for loss of time “by reason 
of physical injury effected by accidental means, independent ofall other causes” 
in which the insurance company claimed that the hemorrhage which produced 
the disability was caused entirely by a gastric ulcer and not by the blow 
against the insured’s abdomen, received at the time of @he accident, evidence 
held to sustain verdict finding that the insured would not have had the rupture 
and hemorrhage except for such blow, notwithstanding preexisting ulcer. 

Langeberg v. Interstate Business Men’s Accident Association of Des Moines; 
S. Dakota Sup. Ct., No. 6723, Aug. 12, 1930. 





Insurance—Accident_insurance—Disability—Rupture and hemorrhage follqwing 
blow on abdomen—Effect of preexisting ulcer— 


Disability resulting from a rupture and a hemorrhage following a fall, caus- 
ing the rose of a brace to be heavily driven against a part of the insured’s 
abdomen, was caused by “physical injury effected by accidental means, inde- 
pendent of all other causes” within the meaning of an insurance policy pro- 
viding for indemnity against loss of time by reason of such injury, although 
the bleeding was from an area of the stomach in which was an ulcer at the time 
of the accident, where the rupture and hemorrhage would not have taken place 
except for such. blow. 


Langeberg v. Interstate Business Men’s Accident Association of Des Moines; 
S. Dakota Sup. Ct., No. 6723, Aug. 12, 1930. 





Prohibition—Seizure of liquor—Illegal importation—Ethyl alcohol— 

Ethyl alcohol imported without a determination by the commissioner, under 
the Willis-Campbell Act, tHat the supply was inadequate for nonbeverage pur- 
poses, was subject to seizure and confiscation, being contraband liquor. . 


Midwest Chemical Co., Inc., v. Lowman, Asst. Sec’y., etc.; D. C., D. N. J 
No. E-2882, Aug. 14, 1930. 





War risk insurance—Maturity—Lapse of policy—Permanent and totat disability’ 
at time of discharge— 


In order to avoid lapse of War Risk policy for nonpayment of premium after 
discharge from service on theory that policy matured at time of discharge, the 
insured at such time must have been totally and permanently disabled and it 
was not sufficient’ that the seed of disablement had by reason ‘of disease and 
injury during service been planted in his person such time. 

Baber v. United States; D. C., E. D. Ky., Aug. 6; 1930,’ 





War Risk insurance—Statutory presumption as to infirmities—Application*to 
insurance— . 

Section 300 of Article 3 of the War Risk Insurance Act, as amended in 1921, 
creating a presumption that an officer or enlisted man was in sound condition 
when accepted and enrolled for service except as to infirmities entered of record 
does not apply to insurance issued under Article 4, but is limited in its appli- 
cation to Article 3 providing for compensation for death or disability. 

Hawley v. United States; D. C., E. D. Ky., Aug. 8, 1930. 





War Risk insurance—Permanent and total disability 
Hernia— 


A hernia existing at time of discharge from Army did not create a condition 
of total and permanent disability so that War Risk insurance policy matured 
at such time, although the insured could not, at such time work without the 
risk of strangulation, in view of medical testimony that the hernia was reducible 
under slight pressure and could be cured by an operation with little or no risk 
and offer of Veterans’ Bureau to perform operation free of charge. 


Hawley v. United States; D. C., E. D. Ky., Aug. 8, 1930. 


at time of discharge— 





War Risk insurance—Construction in favor of plainti 

see ee of plaintiff—Sympathy for ex- 
Although the’ War Risk Insurance Act 

of thg ex-service men, a court should not 

compassion towards ex-service men, 


must be liberally construed in favor 
[i permit itself, out of sympathy and 
comp 1 i 0 allow recovery where th i inly 
ho right thereto, since the right to recovery is a wiphanet right aan weet ee 
made reasonably to appear that plaintiff has such right. 


1 Baber ve United States; D. C., E. D. Ky., Aug. 6, 1930. 
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Public ntilities—State commissions—Power to prevent competition. 


The Public Utilities Commission of Montana cannot prevent two competing 
utilities from operating in the same field, since there is no provision of the 
law requiring utilities to obtain from the Commission certificates of public 
necessity and convenience as a condition to operation.—Great Northern Util- 


ities Co. v. Public Service Commission of Montana et al (Mont. Sup. Ct. 


U. S. Daily, 1948, Aug. 22, 1930. Vv 





Patents 


Patents—Infringement—Tests of infringement— 


A defendant cannot escape infringment if he uses a patent and the things cov- 
ered by the claims, even though he does not get all of the advantages.—The Dock 
and Terminal Eng. Co. et al. v. Wabash Railway Co. (D. C. E. D. Mich.).—V U. 
S. Daily, 1948, Aug. 22, 1930. ‘ 





Patents——Accountings— 


Master ordered to compute damages and profits but only on the theory of reg- 
sonable royalty.—The Dock and Terminal Eng. Co. et al. v. Wabash Railway Co. 
(D. C. E. D. Mich.).—V U.S. Daily, 1948, Aug. 22, 1930. 





Patents—Dock infringed— . 


Patent 108940&to Ferguson for dock @laims 1, 10, 12, and 16 infringed; claim 
2 not infringed.—The Dock and Terminal Eng. Co. et al. vy. Wabash Railway Co. 
(D. C, E. D. Mich.).—V U. S. Daily, 1948, Aug. 22, 1930. 








(The Hospital Supply Co.) v. The Kny- 
Scheerer Corp. 

1600162, L. W. Browne, Float arm mount- 
ing, C. C. A’ 10th Cir., Doe, 158, The Fisher 
Governor Co., Inc., v. C. F. Camp Co. Af- 
firmed Apr. 18, 1930. 


tion, filed May 27, 1930, C. C. A., 2d Cir., 
Doc. 10964, MeGill Mfg. Co. v. Evsor Levi- 
ton et al, 


1700985, Cc. H. Jasper, Process and device 
for joining, finishing, and final insulating 


: wi t inals i 
1609153, Carter & Best, Oil well plug, | filed Apr 3. 1980. D. CN D WE bie 
appeal filed Jan. 4, 1930, C. C, A., 10th Cir. | Doe. 975%, Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. 


Doe. £17, The EaglesPicher Lead Co. v 
Robinson Packer Co, 

1625992, H. M. Godsey, Gas burner, filed | 
May 15, 1930, D. C., W. D. Ua. (Shreveport), 
Doc. E 392, Ace Combustion Engineering 
Cé., Inc., v. Angadia Cotton Oil Mill & Mfg. 
Co., Ine. > , 

1628126, L. M. Dieterich, Distribution of | 
intelligenc>, filed May 20, 1930, D. C., S. D. | 
Ind. (Indianapolis), Roc. 1244, H. E. Cape- | 
hart et al. v. Davis Industries, Inc. 

1629612, S. Cooper, Tea bag, D. C., E. D. 
N. Y., Doc, 4916, Cooper Tea Packet Co., 
Inc., v. United Grocers Co., Inc. Consent 


*|et al. v. Harrison Wholesale Co. Same, 
filed Apr. 11, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ill, E 
Div., Doc. 9766, Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co. et al. v. E, O. Holly et al. 
1720271, W. B. Harris, Harness cord 
for looms, filed June 4, 1930, D. C. Conn. 





E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co, 
1733136, A. J. Shea, Method of build- 


1930, D. C, La. (New Orleans), Doc, 20301, 


et al. 


decree for plaintiff Apr. 21, 1930. 1741009, W. R. Buxton, Bill fold 
16441147 €. A. Dunham, Method of heat-| May 27, 1930, D. C., S. "D. N Y. i, Steg 


ing by steam, filed May 26, 1930, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3415, C, A. Dun- | 
ham Co. v. The Feldman Bros, Co, . 
1655481, D. L. Van Leuven, Running 
gear, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
E N-60-M, Six Wheel Corp. v. Sterling Mo- 
tor Truck Co, of Calif. et al. Claims 10 


54/10, W. B. Buxton v. Rex Import Corp. 
1754814, H. L. Budd, Frame clip, filed 
June 5, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
54/49, Friedman Silver Co., Inc., v. I. 
Mershon et al. (Globe Silver Co.). 


Re. 15166, F. H. Moyer, Demountable rim, 


2 id but not infringed-May|D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 44/335, General 
o9. boon — . ’ | Rim Co, v. Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp. et 
1660316, J. W. Becker, Commutato. re-| 4. Dismissed May 29, 1930. 
surfacer, filed Apr. 11, 1930, D. C., N. D. Re. 15791, P. Leiken, Knicker, filed Apr. 
Ill., E. Div., Doc, 9767, J. W. Becker v.| 15, 1930, D. -C., E . N. Y¥., Doe.* 4931, 
Acme Abrasive Co. The Peerless Smoking Jacket Co., Inc., et 
1661141, C. Lipper, Bandeau, D. C., S./al. v. S, L. Leopold. 


D. YT. Y., Doc, E 44/346, Lipper Mfg. Co, 
Inc., v. Ameriean Brand Trimming, Inc. 
Dismissed June 4, 1930. ; 
1665715, O. P. Noisom, Compass indicator | 
for automobiles, appeal filed June 5, 1930, | 
c. Cc. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc, 8939, 
O. P. Noisom Noisom Auto Compass Co.) V. | 
Automatic Auto Compass Co. | 
1670235, I. W. Buchanan, Variable ‘spray | 
device, appeal filed May 27, 1930, C. G. A.,; 
8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8935, I. W. Bu- 
chanan et al. v. Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. 


Re. 15902, S. F. Zaloom, Preserving com- 
pound for pistachio nuts, filed Apr. 3, 1930, 
D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 4917, Zenobea Co., 
Ine., v. Oriental Pistachio House, Inc. 

Re. 16795, R. W. Scott, Stockings and the 
manufacture thereof, filed Mar. 17, 1930, D. 


Inc., v. S. S. Kresge Co, 

T. M. 127621, Iodent Chemical Co., Tooth 
paste, C. C. A., 3d Cie., Doc. 4033, J. M. 
Jacobs (Jacobs Drug Co.) v. Iodent Chem- 
ical Co, Decree affirmed and modified June 
19, 1930, 
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(New Haven), Doc. E 2068, W. B. Harris v. | 
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THE Dock AND TERMINAL ENGINEERING] tinued to the top of the front wall then 


Co. ET AL. 
4 v. 
THE WABASH RAILWAY Co. 

District Court, E. D. MICHIGAN. 

Equity No. 3965. 

Harness, DIcKEY, PIERCE and MANN for 
plaintiffs; BARNES and KISSELLE for 
defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 6, 1930. 

TUTTLE, D. J.—This suit involves our 
old friend, the Patent to Ferguson, No. 
1089405, issued on Mar. 10, 1914. 
On three prior occasions this same 
patent has been before this court 
|and on each occasion has found its way 
!to the Court of Appeals. On each occa- 
sion this court held the patent valid and 
infringed, and on each occasion the 
Court of Appeals made the same ruling. 

There,are five of the claims here in 
| suit, Nos. 1, 2, 10, 12 and 16, and these 
claims have also all been before this 
court and the Court of Appeals, and all 
five of these claims have been held valid. 
| There is nothing to be said as to the 
validity of these claims generally and I 
| hold that they are all valid. 


Reinterpretation of 
Patent Required 


Now each! new suit which presents a 
different structure presents for the court 
a problem in addition to the general one 
of validity. It involves a sufftcient re- 
interpreation of the patent to determine 
whether or not, in truth and in fact, it 
is broad enough to embrace the alleged 
infringing structure. While this patent 
is here for the fourth time, it is, never- 
theless, necessary for this court to again 
interpret the patent in order to pass upon 
the ‘question of infringement. At the 
first appearance of this patent, I thought 
it disclosed novelty, ingenuity and use- 
fulness enough to justify the sustaining 
of the patent. Generally, and without 
{attempting to be specific, it was for a 
reinforced concrete dock with a front 
wall and a base floor, the two being 
monolithic and reinforced, the front wall 
supported and braced against strains 
from the outer side by reinforcing walls 
| between the front walland the subfloor, 
and all supported on a series of pilings, 
and all anchored to the shore so that it 
would not slide out into the river or lake. 

The patent did not necessarily call for 
being over the water and the water flow- 
ing under it, and it did not call by ex- 
press terms for particular dimensions as 
to the thickness of the wall or the thick- 
ness of the subfloor, but this combination 
of elements for a dock reinforced in this 
| way and in this shape, with the front 
wall and the subbase, and supported on 
piling, and in that way anchored back to 
the shore, was new. We are always 
looking for usefulness, and the useful- 
ness we found in it was that it did adapt 
itself for being built out over the water, 
which presents advantages in permitting 
the water to flow under it. It also per- 
mitted of economy in its construction, be- 
cause it was adapted to the skeleton 
form. 

A defendant cannot escape infringe- 
ment if he uses a patent and the things 
covered by the claims, even though he 
does not get all of the advantages. Here 
was a patent and here were claims of a 
patent which permitted building a dock 
out over the water and letting the water 
run under it. 
idea that an infringement could be 
avoided by building just*exactly that kind 
of dock and not having the water run 
under it. If it were filled in under the 
‘dock in some way so that the water did 
not run under, it would be none the less 
an infringement if it were built in the 
| way shown and claimed by the patent. 





‘count, in measuring the worth of this 
patent, the fact that it was adapted to 
|perform that useful service. 


| Case Said Not to 
Present New Problem 


In the same way, when we pass to di- 
mensions, here is a, patent which per- 
mitted a skeleton construction and the 
use of less cement than in any of the 
previous disclosures. Yet again, as I 
said about having the water flow under 
the dock, I say about these dimensions, 
that if a defendant has used the dis- 





closures of the patent and all the ele-| 
ments of the claim, then infringement is | 


not avoided even though he did not avail 
himself of all the possibilities and ad- 
vantages. 

Now I think that is the way to inter- 
pret this patent on the question of in- 
fringement, and, generally, to interpret 
all patents. I think that theory is pe- 
culiarly applicable right here. The de- 
fendant did make use of the advantage 
of letting the water flow under the dock, 
a thing which Ferguson made practical. 
It is quite plain that less cement would 
have been used by defendant and accom- 
plished the purposes desired, but as I 
read these claims, with the exception of 
Claim 2, the defendant has made use of 
the ‘combinations disclosed by these 
claims. Claims 1, 10, 12 and 16 seem to 
read fairly upon the defendant’s struc- 
| ture. 

I am aided in that conclusion by the 
third suit, whé@th was decided only a few 


"|days ago by the Court of Appeals. That 


involves the dock of the Detroit Railway 
and Harbor Terminal Company. It seems 
to me as though that comes very near 
|to being controlling wn this question of 
infringement here. In that case we found 
that we had the front wall and we had 
the subbase. They were both reinforced 
and they were reinforced so that they 
were monolithic. They were a unit. 


| ported on the top of a series of piles. 
We had there a problem that had not 
confronted this patent before. Instead 
| of the series of bracing ‘walls at intervals 
| between the front wall and the subbase, 
we had a fillet through the entire length 
| and the courts held that was the equiva- 
lent of the bracing walls of the patent. 
In the pyesent case, instead of having 
the fillet in the corner between the front 
wall and the subbase, as we had in the 
| Detroit Railway and Harbor Terminal 
| Company case,~here we have the front 
wall sloping back towards the shore in a 
| uniform slant from its top clear down to 
| the subbase. In other words, it is wider 
j|at the bottom. I think that this really 
| presents no new problem. I think this is 
, almost identical in that respect. 


| Features of Structure 
Are Described 


It would be very narrow reasoning, it 
seems to me, that would say that the 
fillet which did not reach clear to the top 
was an equivalent, but if the fillet con- 





~ 


But I do not entertain the | 


Yet we were justified in taking into ac- | 


It | 
| was anchored back to the shore, sup-| 
















it was not an equivalent of the oe 
walls. If this were a bracing wall whic 
feached from the top clear down to the 
subbase and were at intervals, surely 
there would be no question about it. It 
being continuous clear through, the same 
line of reasoning which held that a fillet 
was the equivalent of the bracing wall 
would hold this inner sloping side of the 
front wall to be an yh og of the 
bracing wall. I think that the decision 
in the Detroit Railway and Harbor Ter- 
minal Company case is controlling. I 
cannot distinguish at all between the two 
structures in that respect. 

This case also differs from that case in 
that the front wall is thicker than it was 
in that case, and the subbase is thicker 
than it was in that case, and the subbase 
does not extend as far back as it did in 
that case. It is claimed that in fact this 
is simply a retaining wall with a heel 
and not a dock. I have been to the prem- 
ises and Woked at the structure ahd I 
have listened to the testimony and the 
argumegts about it, and I think all those 

| differences are only matters of degree. 
I do not think it changes it from being a 
dock. I think it is a dock within the 
terms of this patent. 

It extends far enough back so that it 
quires the front series of piles to sup- 
port the front and the back series of ® 
piles to support the back part of this 
dock. I think it has a subfloor, which is 
more than a mere heel to the front wall. 
I think it is in fact a dock. From the 
inner edge of the top of the front wall 
in the dock constructed in 1925 it ex- 
tends back four and a third feet, and ~ 
from the inner edge of the top of the 
front wall of the structure built in 1926 
it extends back five and a half feet. I have 
in mind the fact that_ the front wall 
slopes inwardly. From the inner edge 
of the bottom of-the front wall it is not 
as far as that back to the shore edge of 
the construction. 

This structure is useful and services 
able as a dock. I do not know of any- 
thing in the art of docks that fixes a 
limit as to the length or breadth. Here 
is a structure that is all ready to be used 
as a dock. It is not being used in the 
same way that some of these other struc- 
tures are, but even now it is serving as a 
dock. When I was there, one of the 
large ferryboats of the defendant com- 
pany was moored to and against the edge 
of the dock; the men were repairing the 
| boat and going from the boat over on 
this dock. 

Claim 2 Held Not 
To Be Infringed 


There is a railroad track with one rail 
over this particular structure. It is a 
temporary track and runs down to the 
slip. The permanent railroad track that 
parallels the edge of the dock and runs 
down to the slip evidently is not over on 
this dock. No one can tell by looking at 
the surface just where this structure 
ends and where the filled in shore line 
begins, but I think there is no question 
but what the rails of the permanent 
railroad track are on the filled-in ground, 
Men, however, working around the trains 
standing on and moving over the track 
will travel over this dock in question as 
they go along the side of the train. It is 
all built there in such a way as to b 
| useful as a dock. ' 

“As to just how much strain this dock 
would stand, the witness for the defend- 
ant says he does not know without test- 
|ing, but it is apparent that it would 
stand very heavy strains and very heavy 
loads. It is very well adapted and well 
arranged for boats to be moored against 
it. It has no equipment on top of it for 
tying up the boats except down at the 
place where the ferry is now moored 
and there the’mooring post is back on 
the filled ground and not on this dock, * 
but the line leading to the mooring post 
of the dock crosses over this, and the 
men cross over it in handling the lines, 

It is all ready to be used as a dock if 
| they want to use it, and in a limited way 
it is now being ~used as a dock. It is 
|anchored back to the shore line, that 
| built in 1925, in one way, and then we 
have added anchoring means for the por- 
|} tion built in*’1926. The importance of 
|that feature of the combination dis- 
| closed in the patent is shown by the fact 
| that the batter pile used in the 1925 con- 
struction for the purpose of anchoring 
the dock to the shore did not do its work 
| sufficiently thorough and well. The dock 
was inclined to slide out into the river. 
That built in 1926 has the batter post 
fastened by an angle iron to a post back 
of it so that it gives it added rigidity, and 
then it is anchored still farther back to 
the shore by a similar Batter post con 
trivance. 

Claim 2 I hold is ngt to be infringed. I 
do not think it reads on to the structure. 
I will read that claim and discuss it 
briefly. “A concrete dock comprising a 
suitable supporting base, a plurality of 
metallic rods imbedded in said base and 
connected to the shore, additional metal- 
lic rods imbedded in the base adapted to 
sustain the tensile strains of said base, 
a wall on said base, means connecting 
said wall with the shore, and additional 
means connecting said wall with the 
base adapted to sustain the compressio 
and tensile strains of said wall substan 
tially as set forth.” 


Claims of Limitations 
On Patent Rejected 


Having -in mind the drawings and 
specifications of the Ferguson patent, it 
seems to me that Claim 2 had in mind 
something that is not here present when 
it said, “a wall on said base, means con- 
necting said wall with the shore, and ad- 
ditional means connecting said wall with 
the base.” It has the meang connecting 
the wall with the base, but the claim 
uses the word “additional” there, shows 
ing that it means something different, 
something in addition to what had gone 
before, means for connecting said wall 
with the shore. This dock does not have 
that double contrivance. The Ferguson 
patent discloses a means for connecting 
the top of that front wall with the shore, 
and also for connecting the wall with 
the base, and I do not find the two things 
present in the defendant’s structure. So 
I hold that Claim 2 is not infringed. 

In general the thought that leads me 
to hold-the defendant’s structure to ine 
fringe these -other four claims, namely, 
1, 10, 12 and 16, is not that this is a 
patent for a structure over the water 
with the water flowing under it, not that 
it is for a dock that is light in its eon- 
struction, a skeleton dock, but rather 
that it is a patent on these things dis-* 
closed and on-these combinations shows 
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AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Tax Assessment 








Where a taxpaytng corporation 
has covered up its true income at- 
tributable to Wisconsin by means of 
intercompany agreements, it may be 
assessed on the reasonable profits 
which would have been obtained but 
for such agreements, the District 
Court for the We8tern District of 
Wisconsin has held. 

(The publication-of the full text 
of the opinion in the above case of 

almolive Co. v. Conway was begun 
in the issue of Aug. 21.) 

The text concludes as follows > 
In such cases “the courts will not 
permit themselves to be blinded or de- 
ceived by mere forms or law but, re- 
gardless of fictions, will deal with a 
substance of the transaction involved 
as if the corporate agency did not exist 
and as the justice of the case may re- 
quire.” (C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., et al. 
v. Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Ass’n., 247 U. S. 490.) They may freely 
go behind apparent distinct legal en- 
tities and ascertain whether circum- 
stances prove a device to evade taxation 
and place obstacles in the way of collec- 
tion of tax due under the law. 


Considering these propositions of law | 


in the light of the evidence, the only 
logical conclusion js that the reorgan- 
ization of the Wisconsin Company and 
the relations between the corporations 
named, took their rather cumbersome 
and involved nature for the purpose of 
evading the Wisconsin tax, and, for the 
purpose of giving the appearance of re- 
moving from the State all income of 
the Wisconsin Company over 6 per cent 
plus factory cost, whereas in fact there 
was left within the State such activ- 
ities as produced within the State much 
more income than the ostensible sum 
created by the contracts. To | Sees 
and purposes the situation was the same 
as if the Milwaukee plant and its pro- 
duction were in, fact part and parcel 
of the parent company. The creation 
and use of three corporations could 
serve no substantial beneficial purpose 
except to appear to remove income from 
the State though still creating it within 
the State. 


Profits Said to Be 
Diverted From State ' 
Plaintiff insists that the factory cost, 


plus percentage contract was a fair and | 


equitable one; that Other manufacturers 


in America manufacture soap upon a} 


similar basis; that it contracts for the 
manufacture of soap in foreign coun- 
tries upon substantially the same basis; 
that such a contract between two such 
distinct entities as two corporations 
must be accepted at its face value, and 
that to ignore or go behind such con- 
tracts is to interfere with the consti- 
tutional rights of the parties to con- 
tract. 


This contention might be of persua- 


sive force, were the facts in the record | 


of such seeming innocent import. But 
i¢ must be observed in this connection 
that other soap manufacturers who 
manufacture soap upon a cost plus 
basis, do so only to the extent of a 
small part of their capacity. Having 
manufacturing businesses of their own, 
producing their own products, but not 
thereby exhausting their entire produc- 
tive capacities, they make use of their 
additional capacities by working on cost 
plus contracts for others as fillers or 
as supplementary productions which 
furnish some profit from sources that 
otherwise would be entirely idle. 


There is in the record an etoquent 
silence as to any manufacturer who has 
built or bought a factory; for the pur- 
pose of devoting it entirely to cost plus 
production. There is an equally elo- 
quent silence as to any manufacturer 
employing all the productive capacity of 
his plant to such small profit contracts. 
This eloquence becomes even more ap- 
pealing when we recall that the Wiscon- 
sin company had previously been pro- 
ducing the same thing at an average 
gross profit of 50 per cent and that 
after it voluntarily contracted upon the 
cost basis with its Delaware mother, its 
profits from the greater production, with 
equal efficiency, became one-tenth of 
what tffey had previously been. 

The same article was being produced 
forthe same cost, and the actual past 
gross income therefrom of 50 per cent 
of sales was potentially the same as it 
had previously been, Only by means 


Are PRESENTED HeneIn, Brine 


BY Tue Unitep States DAILY 


by State Based 
On ‘Reasonable Profits’ Sustained 


Facts Showing Improper Diversion of Cor- 
porate Income Held to Justify Retusal to 
Grant Injunctive Relief 


other words the Tax Commigsion found | 
that Wisconsin Company and plaintiff had 
through entirely legal means removed | 
from the State annua income of $1,321,- 
000.00, or six times as much as had pre- 
viously been earned without the State, | 
and that though the total profits from 
manufacture and sale had increased, the 
total income earned within the State} 
was only about two-thirds what it had! 
been. It reduced earned Wisconsin in- 
come to two-thirds of its former amount, | 
and increased the income out of the| 
State six times. | 


Levies Upheld on Income of *| 
Property Within State | 


To the assertion of plaintiff that the | 
profits reported by it and Wisconsin | 
corporation amounted to a great per-| 
centage upon ‘its investment, the de-| 
fendants, in the judgment of this court | 
rightfully reply that plaintiff’s and_ its 
associate’s bookkeeping was misleading | 
in this respect. Without further dis- | 





QYLLAB 


Board of Tax Appeals— 


Internal Revenue. 








Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Kathryn B. Rauch 

Kathryn B. Rauch, Monroe, Mich. 
Overassessments of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows: 1926, $1,371.08; 1927, $20,177.02. 

The overassessments are caused by 
the elimination from the incomes re- 
ported in the tax returns of certain 


cussion of this phase, it is sufficient to | amounts erroneously included therein as 
state that this court finds nothing in the | profits derived from certain investments 
position of the Commis¢fén in this re-|since after a field’ investigation _and con- 
spect unwarranted or erroneous. |ferences held in the Bureau it is de- 


The language of the Supreme Court | 
in Shaffer v. Carter, 252 U. S., 37, is 
pertinent. There the court said: “And 
we deem it clear, upon principle as well 
as authority, that just as a State may 
impose general income taxes upon its 
own citizens and residents, whose per- 
sons are subject to its control, it may, 
as a necessary consequence, levy a duty 
of like character and not more onerous 
lin its effect, upon incomes accruing to 
|nonresidents from their property or 
business within the State, or their occu- 
pations carried on therein; enforcing pay-| 
ment so far as it can by the exercise 
of a just control over persons and prop- | 
erty within its borders.” 

The Tax Commission of Wisconsin with 
ifairness determined that portion of the 
jincome which accrued in the State of 
Wisconsin, and as stated in the case 
last above cited “the fact that it re- 
quired the personal skill and manage- 
ment of appellant to bring his income 
from producing property, in Oklahoma 
to fruition and that his management was 
exerted from his place of business in 
another State, did not deprive Oklahoma 
of jurisdiction to tax the income which 
arose within its own borders. The per- 
sonal element cannot, by. any fiction, | 
oust the jurisdiction of the State within | 
which the income acfhally arises, and | 
whose authority it operates in rem.” 

From the facts it is apparent that | 
the operations of the plaintiff and the | 
Wisconsin company were subject to the | 
jurisdiction of the State of Wisconsin, | 
'and there is nothing improper or uncon- 
| stitutiogal in the manner in which the 
Tax Commission attempted to reach and 
did reach their proper income. (Under- 
|wood Typewriter Co. v. Chamberlain, 
254 U. S., 113.) 

The plaintiff and the Wisconsin Com- 
pany were not charitable institutions. 
|The Wisconsin Company was not in the} 
manufacturing business purely for altru- 
|istie purposes, but was created and oper- 
jated for pecuniary profit, and there ap- | 
|pears no reason for the surrender of | 
|such profit, which it had demonstratd 
its ability to earn, other than to evade | 
| the taxes thereon and to appear to con-! 
vey the same to t parent company | 
for distribution amongst the stockholders | 
| without contribution under the revenue | 
\laws of Wisconsin. 


| Decisions Upholding 
Tax Authorities Quoted 


As stated by the court in the case 
fof Judson Freight Forwarding Co. v. 
| Commonwealth, 242 Mass., 47, “petitioner 
is * * * a business corporation organ- 
|ized for profit. It cannot avoid respon- 
sibility to local laws for local business 
|by so gauging its business as to allo- 
cate its profits wholly to interstate busi- | 
|ness. It has adopted this method volun- 
|tarily for its own ends. The Gemmon- | 
|wealth is not bound by these methods. | 
|The taxing power has a right to. look | 
;to the substance of things and collect | 
its imposts from whatever is within the | 
jurisdiction of its constitutional laws.” | 
| Courts will not permit themselves to | 
jbe blinded or deceived by mere forms | 
/of law but will deal with the matter as | 
| though the corporate agency did not ex- | 
_ Such is the holding in Wabash Ry. | 
;UO. V. 








American Refrigerator Transit | 


of the contract was 90 per cent of such|Co., 7 Fed. (2), 335, and Judge Geiger | 


gross profit diverted from the forme 
apparent source in Wisconsin to a new 
apparent source in Chicago. Yet the 
only activity diverted to Chicago. was 
the marketing of the goods manufaf- 
tured in Wisconsin. 


Right of State to 
Interfere Asserted 


It cannot be said that this situation 
resulted from contractual relations be- 
tween parties dealing at arms’ length. 
The same directors managed the three 
gompanies; the stock of all three bene- 
ficialty at least belonged to one group, 


the stockholders of parent company. 
There were no stockholders to insist 
that Wisconsin Company was being 


treated unfairly; no one to protect it 
against the demands of the parent com- 
pany. Surely the State which created 
that company and permitted plaintiff to 
enter Wisconsin and there transact busi- 
ness, may in the enforcement of its 
sovereign rights, step it and say that 
it will look/into its two children’s af- 
fairs and for the people of the State 
ascertain whether Wisconsin Company’s 
faithless trustees have, without regard 
to their fiduciary duties, transferred 
their company’s income to themselves 
under the cover of another corporate 
name, and thus deprived the State of 
its lawful right to insist that such in- 
come may pay a tax to the State of its 
creation. 

The Tax Commission did not allocate 
to Wisconsin all of the profit upon the 


goods manufactured in Wisconsin. 
Whereas in 1921, 1922 and 1923 sub- 
stantially 90 per cent of the profits 


were found to have accrued in Wiscon- 
sin, in the years 1924, 1925 and 1926 
the apportionment to Wisconsin was 
only 55.28 per cent. The increased ap- 
portionment of 33 per cent to the terri- 
tory outside of Chicago was found to 
be due to the removal-of the activities 
other than manufacture out of the 
State. In 1921, 1922 and 1923 the aver- 
age annual Wisconsin income was about 
$1,800,000,00 aml the income earned out 
of the State just over $225,000.00 

In the years 1924, 1925 and 1926 ae- 
cording to the Commission’s allocations, 
the average annual Wisconsin income 
was $1,341,274.00 and the average an- 
ual’ outside income $1,321.053.00. In 


in Buick Motor Co. v. City of Milwaukee | 
et al., — Fed. (2), — said, “manifestly, | 
lthe State taxing authority was not| 
|}bound to proceed upon the hypothesis | 
of fact that the income arising on busi- | 
jness which the plaintiff transacted had | 
|been lawfully abdicated or contracted | 
away in advance; nor that, as against | 
the State, the contract must be effective, 
precluding the plaintiff from any rela- | 
|tionship to the income except the obli- | 
gation to turn it over as_ purchase) 
| price—in whole or in part—to the Mo-| 
tors Corporation—wherefore the plain- 
| tiff received no income on its business. | 
| Considering the matter in this-light, it | 
|}makes little difference whether the | 
plaintiff and the Motors Company be! 
separate corporate entities, subsidiary 
or parent, respectively; or whether | 
|plaintiff~be characterized as a ‘dummy’;)| 
|or whether in any event each be granted 
legal capability of making a contract 
of purchase and sale, or even of limita- | 
tion of profit as between themselves. | 
But the effectiveness of the contract to 


termined that such amounts consist only 
of returns of the capital investments 
and do not constitute’ taxable income 
within th®purview of section 213 (a), 
revenue act of 1926, and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. 

B. G. Tremaine 


B. G. Tremaine, Cleveland, Ohio. An 


overassessment of income tax and in-! 


terest in favor of the taxpayer is’ de- 
termined as follows: 1922, $21,235.01. 
The amount of $17,054.04 of the over- 
assessment results from the allowance 
as a deduction of the ‘amount of a loss 
sustained on the sale of certain securi- 
ties during the taxable year since, after 
further consideration, it is determined 
that the foregoing loss was erroneously 
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Accounting—Long-term contracts—Architects—1926 Act—_ F 

A taxpayer is not entitled to report his income from his services as an 
architect o nthe completed contract basis on the ground that he is paid partly 
in advance of services rendered under contracts extending over more than 
one year.—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 7998).—V U.S. Daily, 1949, Aug. 22, 1930. 





No decisions were promulgated Aug. 21. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe'of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent m the 
disposition of other cases.— Kgtract from regulations of Commissioner of 





| Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 
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disallowed in a prior audit which re- 
sulted in the assessment.of a deficiency 
in tax. N. H. Boynton v. Commissioner, 
11 B. T. A..2862, 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $4,180.97 represents the re- 
mission of interest asserted on the defi- 
ciency in tax simee the determination of 
the present overassessment results in a 
proportionate reduction of the interest. 


The Murlyn Corporation 


The Murlyn Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes, penalty and interest in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1919, $69,295.38. 

@ overassessment is caused by the 
collection of a deficiency in tax together 
with interest and penalty after the ex- 
piration of the statutory period of lim- 
itation provided therefor. Section 607, 
Revenue Act of 1928; Russell v. United 
States (278 U. S. 181). 

Niagara Box Co., Inc. 

Niagara Box Factory, Incorporated, 
New York, N. Y. Overassessments of 
income and profitsstaxes in favor of the 
above taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows: 1920, $23,918.02; 1921, $106.72. 

The overassessments are made pursu- 
ant to. the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket No. 16442. 





California Property Tax 


Wisconsin Makes Report 


Not Required This Year, On Delinquent Town Taxes 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Aug. 21. 
No State tax on property will be re- 
quired this year, the State Board of 
Equalization has informed county offi- 
cials. Under the California law, the rev- 
enue from certain sources is segregated 
to the State, but in case that revenue 
is insufficient a State property tax may 
be imposed, it was explained. 

General fund revenue o 
will be raised. during the year to meet 
expenses of $49,938,850 authorized by 
the 1929 Legislature, the Board esti- 
mates. Of this revenue, $42,336,961 will 
be derived from public utilities and in- 
surance companies, and the balance will 
come from inheritance taxes, franchise 
taxes, interest on State deposits and mis- 
cellaneous items, it was estimated. 





Colorado Names Delegates 
To National Tax Association 


State of Colorado: 

Denver, Aug. 21. 
Fifty-eight delegates have been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Colorado to 
represent that State at the annual con- 
ference of the National Tax Association 
to be held in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20 

to Oct. 25. 


Claims in Dock Patgnt 
Held to Be Infringed 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
in the claims which are well adapted to 
building a dock over the water and well 
adapted to building a dock light of con- 
struction and skeleton in form, 

It has been argued that even though it 
contained all of these elements of the 
combination and all these things dis- 
closed by the patent, if it did not enjoy 
in this full measure these benefits for 
which the patent was adapted, then it 
did not infringe. I do not understand 
that to be the rule of the patent law. 
This patent does not call for a doc 


and is not limited to a dock that is light 
in construction. It is well adapted to 
those things and that had to do with the 
usefulness which the court” saw in this 
patent. But a defendant cannot escape 


\infringement by building the dock here 


shown in such a way that the water 
will not flow under it, nor can the de- 
fendant escape infringement by building 
the dock shown here, even though the 
skeleton form is made thicker and 
heavier than is necessary. 

I find nothing in the patent that claims 
those things except as advantages. Those 
are advantages that can be enjoyed by 
the patent if one wants to make use of 
them; but it is just as much an infringe- 
ment if the patent is used, and all the 
elements of the combinations in the 
claims are used, even though the full 
measure of those things is not enjoyed. 

I think a fair interpretation of this 
patent and the thing disclosed makes the 
claims 1, 10, 12 and 16 read on the de- 
fendant’s structure and that it is in fact 
an infringement. 
dock, and a dock buil 
teachings of Ferguson, 

An interlocutory decree will be entered 
referring the cause to William S. Sayres, 
the Standing Master, to compute the 
usual damages and profits under the pat- 
ent. Having in mind the suggestion of 


according to the 


I think it is in fact a} 


|deny the applicability of the tax law to|the Court of Appeals of this Circuit, I 
a part or to the whole of the income )direct that the master make a computa- 
that arises upon the business which the | tiom on the theory of reasonable royalty. 


plaintiff transacts in the State, is. quite | 
another matter, * * * It is my judgment | 
that when the business transacted is 
found to be plaintiff’s—conceding the 
‘subsidiary’ relation to General Mo- 
tors—the tax authorities of the State 
were not obliged to respect the contract 
as an instrumentality relieving plain- 
tiff, in whole or in part, from the effec- | 
tiveness of the tax law against the in- 
come arising in,or on such business. 
In other words, the contract cannot he | 
interposed as a means of cutting off the 
income from the business, or from the | 
plaintiff, and devolving it upon the Mo- 
tors Company as the one solely loabiey.* 
sible to the call of the law.” 

What has been said has been said with 
reference to the income of the Wis- 
consin Company and Plaintiff Company | 
jearned in the State of Wisconsin. In| 
|the opinion of the court the situation | 
| with regard to the income of the Buck- | 
ingham Agency is different and no part | 
|of such income should be allocated or | 
charged to the plaintiff or Wisconsin 
‘Companies. That corporation was or= 
ganized subsequent to the reorganization 
hereinbefore discussed. It had omly one 





In this case t 


tation he will be required to make. 


This decree will be with the usual in- |. 


junction. 





activity, the placing of advertising. 

Its activities were all outside of the 
State; they had no connection with the 
manfifacture, but consisted of placing 
advertising of the parent company with 
advertising houses and collecting com- 
missions thereon. No part of its in- 
come was directly or indirectly earned 
in the State of Wisconsin; no part of it 
is taxable within the State, and to the 
extent of the allocation thereof by the 
Tax Commission to Wisconsin there 
should be an injunction as prayed. 

Plaintiff’s bill for injunction should 
be.denjed as to any and all parts of 
the relief prayed therein except as to 
such part of the additional assessments 
&s grows out of the allocation of income 
of the Buckingham Agency to plaintiff 
and Wisconsin Company. To that ex- 
tent there should be a decree as prayed, 
and in all other respects plaintiff’s bill 
will be dismissed for want of equity at 
the costs of the plaintiff. , 


\ 


at will be the only compu- | 


° |General tax levies on real estate in| 
f $63,266,961 | towns for State, county, local and school | 
purposes amounted in round numbers to | 
$32,900,000 for 1929, of which amount | 
$3,227,000 was returned as delinquent to | 


| 





k | 
which must be built out over the water, | 











State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Aug. 21. 


Approximately one-tenth of the total 
town real estate taxes levied in 1929 
were returned delinquent to the county 
treasurer in March, 1930, the Wisconsin 
Tax Commission has just announced. 


the county treasurers at that time,” the 
announcement stated. 

The amounts shown delinquent in 
March, 1930, do not represent the final 
amount of taxes unpaid by the property 
owners, as considerable amounts of de- 
linquent taxes are paid both before and 
after the tax sale in June, the Commis- 
sion pointed out. 





|Hearings on Tariff Rates 


Will Begin October 6 


New Yerk, Aug. 21.—It was an- 
nounced orally today by William H. Tiet- 
gen, Deputy Clerk of the United States 
Custems Court here, that hearings will 
be resumed on Oct. 6. This will be the 
first time in the history of the court 
that hearings, following the Summer va- 
cation period, were not resumed in Sep- 
tember. The later date has been fixed, 
it was explained, to allow additional time 
to attorneys, for both the Government 
and importers, in the preparation of 
tariff cases. 


Montana Law Permitting 
Fixing of Rates Upheld 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


uct must be: sufficient to pay a reason- | 


able return upon the actual investment, 
and in this is included sufficient to en- 
able the Utility, out of such revenue, 
to keep in reasonable repair its equip- 
ment so as to render reasonable service. 

The reasonable service which the stat- 
ute requires the Utility to furnish, and 
which it is made the duty of the Com- 
mission to see is furnished, must be’ paid 
for out of the revenues derived from 
the sale of the product of the Utility. 
“Service without compensation cannot 
be compelled without violating the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” (82 Fed, 245; The 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railway Co. 


jv. Gill, 156 U. S. 649, 39 L. Ed. 587.) 


It is an inexorable law that if more is 
taken out than is put in, regardless of 
how large the surplus, the supply will 
eventually be exhausted. Thus, if the 
Utility may sell its product at a loss, 
then the provisions of the statute are 
rendered impotent, for the Commission 
is unable to regulate the character of 


|service to be rendered. 


It is next insisted by the Utility that 
the Act of the Legislature in question 
is unconstitutional, in that it is violative 
of section 20 of Article XV of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Montana. That 
section of our Constitution provides: 

No incorporation, stock company, person 
or association of persons in the State of 
Montana, shall, direetly or indirectly, com- 
bine or form what is known as a trust, 
or make any contract with any person or 
persons, corporation, or stock company, 
foreign or domestic, through their stock- 
holders, trustees, or in any manner what- 
ever, for the Purpose of fixing the price, 
or regulating the production of any article 


of commerce, or of the product of the soil, | 


for consumption by the people. The legis- 
lative assembly shall pass laws for the 
enforcement thereof by adequate penalties 
to the extent, if necessary for that pur- 
pose, of the forfeiture of their property 
and franchises, or in case of foreign cor- 
porations, prohibiting them from carrying 
on business in the State. 

In conformity with the above pro- 
vision of our Constitution, the Legisla- 
ture enacted section 10901, R. C. 1921. 

The Constitution of Montana is not a 
grant of power, but rather a limitation 
upon powers exercised by the several 
departments of the State government. 
(Hilger v. Moore, 56 Mont. 146, 182 
Pac. 477; McClintock v. City of Great 
Falls, 53 Mont. 221, 163 Pac. 99; Ed- 
wards v. County of Lewis and Clark, 
53 Mont. 359, 165 Pac. 297; State v. 
State Board of Equalization, 56 Mont. 
413, 186 Pac. 697; State ex rel. Smith 
v. District Court, 50 Mont. 134, 145 Pac. 
721; Northern Pacific Ry. Co. v. Mielde, 


48 Mont. 287, 137 Pac. 486; Heckman | 


‘on County, 70 Mont. 84, 223 Pac. 
"To be continued in the issue of 
Aug. 28 
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Vaughan, William Warren. Northeast Har- 
bor; reminiscences, by an old summer 
resident. 86 p. Hallowell, Me., White & 
Horne co., 1930. 30-16592 

Welby, Thomas Earle. Back numbers, by 
“Stet” of the ‘Saturday review.’ 262 p. 
London, Constable & co., 1929. 

Withington, Chester Merrill. Electric light 
and power; a survey of world develop- 
ment 36 p. N. Y., Pychon & co., 1930. 

30-16664 





Andersen, Leonora. An outline of physi- 
cal eduation for the first and second 
grades, by ... and Florence McKinley. 
137 p. N. Y., A. S. Barnes and co., 1930. 


30-16945 

Baker-Carr, Christopher D’Arcy. From 
chguffeur to brigadier. 323 p. London, 
E.’Benn, 1930. 30-16595 


Bodansky, Meyer. Introduction to physio- 
logical chemistry, by . d ed., rewrit- 
ten and reset. 542 | re 
Wiley & sons, 1930, 30-16953 


Bryson, Thomas. Mining machinery; an 
elementary treatise on the generation, 
transmission, and utilization of power 
for candidates for the under-manager’s 
certificate. (Pitman’s mining certificate 
series.) 378 p., illus. WN. Y., Sir I. Pit- 
man & sons, 1929, 30-16472 

Curtis publishing company, Philadelphia. 
The aviation industry; a study of under- 
lying trends, by Division of commercial 
research. 176 p., illus. Phila., The Ad- 
vertising department, The Curtis pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 

De Robeck, Nesta. 
tertiaries. 


oo 


p., illus. 


Among the Franciscan 
271 p. N, Y., E. P. Dutton & 

co., 1930, 30-16463 
Gage, Albert Henry. The House of friend- 


ship; a study of Christian fellowship 
in church and school. 128 p. N. Y., 
Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 30-16458 


Grant, Isabel Frances. The social and eco- 
nomic development of Scotland before 
1603. 594 p, Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 
1930. 30-16602 

Gt. Brit. Air ministry. ... Airworthiness 
handbook for civil aircraft. Air minis- 
try. 166 p., illus. London, H. M. Station- 
ery off., 1929. 30-16777 

Economic advisory council. Chan- 
nel tunnel committee. ... Report. Pre- 
sented to Parliament by cf®mand of His 
Majesty, March, 1930. (Parliament. 
Papers by command. Cmd. 3513.) 111 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1930. 

30-16776 

Gt. Brit. Home dept. A study of the fac- 
tors which have operated in the past and 
those which are operating now to deter- 
mine the distribution of women in indus- 
try. (Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd,. 3508.) London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1930. 30-16781 

Gt. Brit. .Ministry of agriculture and fish- 
eries. ... Report on the pork and bacon 
trades in England and Wales. (Economic 
series, no. 17.) 202 p., illus. London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1928. 30-16786 

Gt. Brit. Ministry of health. Committee 
on ethyl petrol. ... Final report of the 

| departmental committee on ethyl petrol. 

| 91 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1930. 

30-16779 

Gt. Brit. Royal commission on the ancient 

and historical monuments and construc- 

tions of England. ... East London. (An 
inventory of the historical monuments in 

London. vol. v.) 149 p. London, H. M. 

Stationery off., printed by W. Clowes & 

sons, 1930. 30-16603 

| Hocker, Clarence. The greatest object in 
the universe; studies concerning the 

greatest object of life, and how to attain 
it. 102 p. San Diego, Calif., The City 

| printing co., 1929. 30-16456 

Holtz, Grace M. Elementary science, by 
- . - and Jennie Hall. 1 v., illus. New 
York, Chicago, Mentzer, Bush & co., 1930. 

30-16952 


Langmuir, Irving. Electrochemical inter- 
actions of tungsten, thorium, caesium, and 
oxygen, by ... (The Chandler lecture, 
1930.) 18 p. N. Y., Columbia university 

| “press, 1930. 30-16951 

League of nations. .. . International con- 
ference for the unification of the law on 
bills of exchange, promissory notes and 
cheques, Geneva, February 17th, 1930. 
Preparatory documents: drafts prepared 
by the League of nations experts, obser- 





vations by governments. (C. 234. M. 83. | 
Ir. (Cc. 1. L. C. 1. Series of League of 
nations publications.’ II Economic and 
financial. 1929. II. 28.) 135 p. Geneva, 
Imp. Kundig, 1929. 30-16782 
MacLean, Angus Hector. The idea of God 
in Protestant religious education. (Thesis 


(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1930. Pub- 
lished also as Teachers college, Columbia 
university, Contributions to education, no. 
410.) 150 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1930. 30-16465 
McNamara, John Francis. Playing air- 
plane. 128 p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillan 
| co. 1930. 30-16469 
| Maskell, Henry Parr. The soul of Picardy, 
| by... with illustrations by Laurence 8S. 
| Saunders. 208 p., illus. N. Y., D. Apple- 
ton and co., 1930, 
Miller, Paul William. . . Studies of fire 
blight of apple in Wisconsin. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1929. 


research, vol. 39, no. 8. 
C., October 15, 1929.”) 
C., 1929. 3830-16778 
|Neuburger, Albert. The technical arts and 
sciences of the ancients, by ... trans- 
lated by Henry L. Brose, with 676 illus- 


Washington, D. 


trations. 518 p., illus. London, Methuen 
& co., 1930. 30-16471 
Newnes’ motorists’ touring guide of the 


British Isles, with a complete set of maps 
in colour covering the entire road system 
of Great Britain & Ireland. 376 p., illus., 


and atlas (64 p. maps.) London, G. 
Newnes, 19287 30-16948 
Ohaver, Mrs. Laura Frahm. . Contract 


bridge summary. 40 numbered lefives, 

illus. Tulsa, Okla., Banknote printing co., 

1930. 30-16946 
Reischek, Andreas. Yesterdays in Maori- 

land; New Zealand in the ’eighties, by 
e tranlated and edited by H. 
Priday. 311 p., illus. London, J. Cape, 
1930. 30-16599 
|Robinson, William Josephus. If I were God; 
a freethinker’s faith, incorporating a dis- 
cussion between the author and a Cath- 
olic priest, by ..., with an introduction 
by Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph. D, 186 p. 
N. Y., The Freethought press association, 


° 3 E. L. 





1930, 80-16457 
Shepheard, Harold Beaumont. For average 
Christians. 95 p.’ N. Y., Fleming H. 


Revell co., 1930. 

Smith, William Griswold. 
kinematics. 2d ed. 343 p., illus. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1930., 30-16468 

The Soda fountain. The dispenser’s formu- 
lary, comprising proved and tested for- 
mulas and recipes for every department 
of the soda fountain and food service, 
compiled espectally for fountain owners 
and managers. 1930 ed., edited and rev. 


30-16460 
Engineering 


by John Russell Ward, editor of Soda| 


fountain. 220 p., illus. ‘N. Y., Federated 
business publications, 1930. 
Spoer, Hans Henry. An aid for churchmen, 
Episcopal and Orthodox, toward a mutual 
understanding, by means of a brief com- 
parison of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Orthodox church with those of the Episco- 
pal (Anglican) church, by the Rev. H. 
Henry Spoer with a foreword by the 
Rev. Frank Gavin. 105 p. Milwaukee, 
Wis., Morehouse publishing co., 1930. 
30-16461 
Stephenson, Mary Bowen. The world of 
animals, by .. .; drawings by Don Nel- 
son. 111 p., illus. Chicago, Thomas S. 
Rockwell co., 1930. * 30-16949 
Sutcliffe, Halliwell. The Striding Dales, by 
+ » +f With twelve plates in colour and 
seventy-four line illustrations by A. Regi- 
nald Smith, R. W. S. 237 p., illus. N. Y., 
F. Warne & co., 1929. 3830-16600 
Van Dusen, Henry Pitney, ed. Ventures in 


| uncertainty by Reinhold Niebuhr, Francis 
J. McConnell, 
others. aa p- 
1930. 

Wardell, Morris L. 
and modern history. 


1929. 
Winrod, Gerald Burton. The key 





N. Y¥., C. Seribner’s sons, 
30-16462 

An outline of medie¥al 
56 p. Norman, Okla., 
30-16594 
stone of 


30-16470 | 


30-16601 | 


“Reprinted from Journal of agricultural | 
Washington, D. | 


30-16467 | 


belief; Christian convictions for a day jof | 


Henry Sloane Coffin and | 


‘New Books Received By 
Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





30-16696 |. 


} 


| 








| Embury, Aymar. 


( 


Christianity, and other addresses. 
N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 
30-16459 

Work, Milton Cooper. Lesson hands for the 
use of bridge teachers of the common 
sense system, prepared by ... in colla- 
boration with Walter F. Wyman and R. 
R. Richards. 25 p., illus. Philadelphia, 
The John C. Winston co., 1930. 


138 p. 





Allen, Edith Louise. American housing as 
affected by social and economic condi- 
tions. 216 p., illus. Peoria, Ill., The 
Manual arts press, 1930. 30-16971 

The Boston herald. Scenes and charac- 
ters of the Massachusetts Bay colony, 
1630-1700. Souvenir ed. As originally 
designed and executed by the Boston 
herald. 18 p., illus. Boston, Old col- 
ony distributing co., 1930, 

Bradbury, Dorothy. A comparative study 
of the developing and aborting fruiis of 
Prunus cerasus. p. 525-542. Lancaster, 
Pa., Lancaster press, 1929. 30-16959 

Brown, Lewis Fisher, ed. Script; an an- 
thology of literature produced by stu- 
dents of the College of William and 
Mary, edited by - and Fay P. Le 
Compte; with a foreword by Grace War- 
ren Landrum. 323 p. Richmond, Va., 
Williams printing co., 1930. 30-16982 

Burk, William Herbert. Valley Forge mit- 


acles; a sermon preached in the Wash- | 


ington memorial chapel, Valley Forge, 


by .. . Sunday, October 13, 1929. 23 
p., illus. Phila., 1929. 30-16979 
Christie, Grace, “Mrs. A. H. Christie.” 


Samplers and stitches; a handbook of 
the embroiderer’s art, by ...; with many 
designs and other illustrations by the 
author. 2d ed., rev. and enl. 144 p., 
illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1929. 
30-16974 

Coggeshall, Charles Pierce. The Cogges- 
halls in America; genealogy of the de- 
scendants of John Coggeshall of New- 
port, with a brief notice of their English 


antecedents, compiled by .. . and Thell- 
well Russell Coggeshall. 395 p. Boston, 
C, E. Goodspeed and co., 1930. 30-16390 


The Condensed chemical dictionary; a ref- 
erence volume for all requiring quick 
access to a large amount of essential 
data regarding chemicals, and other sub- 
stances used in manufacturing and lab- 
oratory work, compiled and edited by 
the editorial staff of the Chemical en- 
gineering catalog, Francis M. Turner, 
editor. 2d ed., completely rev. and enl. 
under supervision of Thomas C. Gregory, 
editor, Isabelle M. Weich, assistant edi- 


tor. 551 p. N. Y., The Chemical cata- 
log company, 1930. 30-16954 
Cresswell, Walter D'Arcy, The pott’s prog- 


ress, by . . .; with a portrait by Wil- 
liam Rothenstein. 156 p. London, Faber 
& Faber, 1930. 30-16981 
Drury, Francis Keese Wynkoop. Book se- 
lection. (Library curriculum studies pre- 
pared under the direction of W. W. Char- 
ters.) 369 p., illus, Chicago, American 
library association, 1930. 30-16966 
Drury, Francis Keese Wynkoop. Order 
work for libraries. (Library curriculum 
studies prepared under the direction of 


Charters.) 260 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, American library association, 1930. 
30-16965 


A comparative stu@y of 
a group of early American windows, by 
+ « «3 photographs by Kenneth Clark, 
measured drawings from the George F. 
Lindsay collection. (The monograph se- 
ries recording the architecture of the 
American colonies and the early repub- 
lic. vol. XVI, no. 2.) p. 199-224, illus. 
N. Y., R. F. Whitehead, 1930. 30-16975 
Farnsworth, Charles Hubert. Short studies 
in musical psychology, by ...; with a 
foreword by Peter W..Dykema. 45 p. 
N. Y., Oxford university press, 1930. 
30-16988 
Ferreira de Paiva, Glaphyra A. Methodo 
novo e pratico de stenographia ou tachy- 
graphia, pela - » Segundo o melhor 
methodo seguido nos U. S. A. Muito 
practico e simples, actualisado, racional 
e intuitivo. 1. ed. Obra revista a favora- 
velmente apreciada pelos competentes 
advogados, professores e tachygraphos 
parlamentares dos mais distinctos e con- 
siderados. 89 p., illus. N. Y., Interna- 
tional press, 1930. 30-16969 
Gillis, William Robert. Gold rush days 
with Mark Twain, by ... with an intro- 
duction by Cyril Clemens; illustrated 
with gyvoodcuts by H. Glintekamp. 264 p. 
N. Y., A. & C. Boni, 1930, 30-16386 


x 


| Gong, Eng Ying. Tong war! The first com- 


plete history of the tongs in America; 
details of the tong wars and their causes; 
lives of famous hatchetmen and gunmen; 
and inside information as to the work- 
ings of the tongs, their aims and achieve- 
ments, by . . . and Bruce Grant; with 
illustrations by Pedro Lianuza. 287 p. 
y. ¥., N. L. Brown, 1930, 30-1698 
Goodier, Alban. About the Old Testament. 

196 p. N. Y., Benziger brothers, 1929. 
30-17008 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 


given. In ordering, = title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Industrial Employment Information Bulle- 


tin—Vol. X, No. 7, July, 1930—United 
States Department of Labor. (L21-17) 
Medical Bulletin—-Volume 6, Number 9 


September, 1930—United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 
(25-26672) 
Technical News Bulletin—No. 160, August, 
1930—Bureau of Standards, United States 
Department of Commerce. Subscription 
price, 25. cents a year; (25-26527) 
Wintering Steers in the North Centra? Great 
Plains Section—Technical Bulletin No. 
* 192, August, 1930—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculturé? Price, 5 cents. 
Strawberry Diseases—Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
1458, Revised July, 1930—United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents, 
[Agr 25-1439] 





State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

New Jersey—Annual Report of the De 
ment of Sewage Disposal of the Beate 
of New Jersey, Willem Rudolfs, Chief, 
Sewage Investigations, Trenton, 1929, 

Rhode Island—Forty-First Annual Report 
of the State Board of Soldiers’ Relief of 
The State of Rhode Island, Gov. Norman 
S. Case, Chairman, Providence, 1930. 

Illinois—Roster of the Illinois National 
Guard and Illinois Naval Militia as or- 
ganized when called by tHe President for 
World War Service, Springfield, 1917. 

Georgia—Ninth Annual Report of The 
State Historian and Director of The De- 
partment of Archives’and History for 
The State of Georgia, Atlanta, 1929. 

Rhode Island—“The Book of Rhode Island” 
including the advantages and opportuni- 
ties of the State, Rhode Island State Bu- 
reau of Information, Providence, 1930. 

Pennsylvania—Proceedings of the Stated 
Convention of the Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Encampment of the United Spanish War 
Veterans, Department of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, 1929. 

Ohio—Annua!l Report of the Auditor of the 
State of Ohio, Joseph T. Tracy, Auditor 
of State, Columbus, 1930, ; 

Wisconsin—Publications of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, Joseph 
Schafer, Superintendent of the Society, 
Carl Schurz, Militant Liberal, Madison, 
1930. 
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Long-term Basis 
‘For Return Is 


Denied Architect . 





Ruling by General Counsel 
Disapproves Method of 
Reporting Income Adopt- 
ed by Taxpayer 





An architect who was paid partly in 
advance for services rendered under 
contracts extending over more than one 
year was not entitled to report his in- 
come on the long-term contract basis, 
the General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, has held. : 


Under the long-term contract basis, 
ithe taxpayer may report the gross 
income from a contract in the year in 
which it is finally completed and ac- 
cepted. One reason for that rule, the 
General Counsel explained, is that in 
the case of building contracts there are 
changes in price, probabilities of strike, 
weather, etc., making it impossible to 
tell with certainty whether a gain or 
loss will result until the contract is 
completed. That situation does not ob- 
tain in the case of,architects, the ruling 
pointed out. ; 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE: GENERAL 
COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7998. 

The ruling follows in full text: 

CHAREST.—An opinion is requested as 
to whether the taxpayer is entitled to 
report income from his contracts as an 
‘architect, for the years 1925 to 1927, on 
|the completed contract basis under the 
| provisions of article 36 of Regulations 69. 


The taxpayer is an architect and his 
business includes the drawing of plans 
|to be used in the construction of build- 
ings and the furnishing of the necessary 
supervision to secure the following of 
| such plans by the builder. The taxpayer 
| does no building or constructing himself. 
| Beginning in 1925 he was engaged to a 
substantial extent as an architect for 
buildings taking more than one year to 
|construct. Under his contracts drafting 
|and supervisory services were required 
| for periods extending over more than 
one year. 


| Under the contracts the taxpayer re- 
| ceived 60 per cent of the fee upon the 
|completion of the drawings, which in- 
cluded the specifications and general 
working drawings, exclusive of details. 
At the time that this 60 per cent of the 
fee was received less than 60 per cent of 
the costs allocable to such contracts had 
been incurred or paid. In a number of 
instances only 50 per cent of the costs 
had been paid or incurred when 60 per 
}cent of the fee was received, and in one 
instance only 40 per cent of the costs 
had been incurred or paid. 
Taxpayer’s Contention 

The taxpayer contends that the in- 
come thus reflected for the first year is 
excessive, because there is not charged 
against the income a fair share of the 
cost of earning the same, while the in- 
come reflected for the subsequent year 
}or years is unduly depressed’ because 
more than a fair share of the cost of 
earning that portion is charged against 
it. The aener does not contend, how- 
ever, that the costs incurred during the 
later period are incapable of fairly ac- 
curate ascertainment at the outset. 


In other words, the taxpayer does not 
contend that he was *compelled to make 
more drawings than he contemplated 
when the contracts were entered into, or 
that supervision was more extensive and 
hence more costly than he expected. By 
choice the taxpayer contracted to be paid 
|in advance when he bargained for and 
| received 60 per cent of the fee at a time 
when only 50 per cent or less of the cost 
had been incurred or paid. 

The taxpayer, beginning with the year 
1925, has kept his books upon the com- 
pleted contract basis and has made in- 
come tax returns on that basis, claiming’ 
the right to do so by virtue of article 36 





of Regulations 69. That article privides , 


in part as follows: 

Long-term contracts.—Income from long- 
term centracts is taxable for the period 
in which the income is determined, such 
determination depending upon the nature 
and terms of the particular contract. As 
used herein the term “long-term contracts” 
| means building, installation, or construe- 
tion contracts covering a period in excess 
of one year. Persons whose income is de- 
rived in whole or in part front such con- 
tracts may, as to such income, prepare 
their returns upon the following bases: 

* * e * * + ie 


(b) Gross income may be reported in the 
taxable year in whith the contrad*, is 
finally wompleted and accepted if the’. *- 
payer elects as a consistent practices 2° 
treat such income, provided such met. 
clearly reflects the net income. * *. * ~° 

The taxpayer contends that his con-* 
tracts were “long-term contracts” upon 
the ground that they were construction 
‘contracts covering a period in excess of 
one year. The taxpayer also contends 
that he drew the ma and supervised 
the erection of the buildings, and that 
he was accordingly the contractor of the 
buildings. It is the view of this office 
that the taxpayer did not build or con- 
struct anything, but simply drew the 
plans and supervised the work of con- 
struction in so far as necessary. The 
person who had the construction contract 
was the building contractor. 

It is true that the services performed 
by the taxpayer under the contracts were 
coincident with the actual work of build- 
ing, but the work done by the taxpayer 
could not be called building or constfuc- 
tion work. It was rather in the nature 
of personal services. The case of In re 
Harrington (1 Fed. (2d), 749), which 
held that engineering contracts might 
be reported on the completed contract 
basis, was decided under article 36 of 
Regulation 45, in which the only require- 
ment was that the person so reporting 
be engaged in “contracting operations.” 
It was conceded by the court, however, 
that under subsequent regulations in 
which «a more restricted definition of 
long-term contracts is given, the e 
neering firm could not have reported its 
income on the completed contract basis. 

One of the reasons why permission to 
report on a completed contract basis 
is given in the case of building, installa- 
tion, and construction contracts is the 





fact that there are changes in the price 
of -articles to be used, losses a in- 
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Public Utilities 





Reclamation Plan 
In Columbia Basin 


Being Considered 


Dr. Elwood Mead, on Return 
From Northwest, Says Ex-, 
pert Will Be Sent to Col- 
lect Data on Territory 


The possibilities of developing and fi- | 
nancing a reclamation project in the Co- 
’ lumbia basin in south central and south- 
western Washington through generation 
and sale of power from hydroelectric | 
plants, as is being done at Boulder Dam, | 
are now being considered, the Commis- | 
sioner of Reclamation, Dr. Elwood Mead, 
stated orally Aug. 20 at the Department 
of the Interior. The Commissioner in- 
spected the proposed irrigation project 
on a trip through the northwest part of 
the country from which he has just re- 
turned to Washington. 

Dr. Mead said he flew over the part of 
the basin being considered for the devel- 
opment, which contains 1,883,000 acres, 
to get an adequate idea of the topogra- 
phy-and character of the soil. The for- 
mer is quite smooth, while the land is 
rich and fertile, he said. He was accom- 
panied by R. F. Walter, chief engineer 
of the Bureau; E. B. Debler, hydro- 
:raphie engineer; and Electrical Engi- 
neer McClellan. 

Territory to Be Studied 


Congress provided $50,000 at its last 
session for a further inspection of the 
region, Dr. Mead said, and he is going 
to send H. W. Bashore, who has been in 
charge of the Vale reclamation project 
in Oregon, to make a general study of 
the territory. 

There is some question as to whether 
water for the arid land should come 
from one large source or from reser- 
voirs impounded by several dams on the 
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Revival of Domestic Radium Production Co 


Industry Viewed as Uncertain 





Belgium Has Had Virtual Monopoly on Product Since Cut- 
ting Price in 1923, According to Engineer of 
Federal Bureau of Mines 





Belgium has had a virtual monopoly 
on radium since 1923, when she cut the 
price from $100,000 or more a gram to 
$70,000 per gram, and while there is re- 
newed activity in American carnotite 
fields no definite conclusions can be 
drawn as to the prospects of reviving 
a domestic radium industry, according 
to an information circular just issued 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. The circular was pre- 
pared by Paul M. Tyler, chief engineer 
of the rare metals and nonmetals divi- 
sion. 

There has been a revival of interest 
in radium deposits elsewhere in the 
world other than in the Belgian Congo, 
it was pointed out, as “the opinion has 
gained ground in some quarters that the 
deposits controlled by the Belgians are 
not rich and extensive enough either to 
satisfy indefinitely the world’s needs or 
to preclude a chance of radium being 
extracted profitably from sources out- 
side the Congo.” 

The demand for radium cannot be pre- 
dicted accurately, and in the opinion of 
Mr. Tyler it is doubtful if a reduction 
in prices would greatly increase sales. 


American Companies 


| Acting as Agents 


The general statement in the circular 
dealing with the competitive situation 
follows in full text: 


Since 1923 the world supply of radium 
has been furnished almost exclusively 
by a Belgian company, a subsidiary of 
the government-controlled Urtion Miniere 
de Haut Ktanga, known as Radium 
Belge. When this company cut the price 
of radium in 1923 from $100,000 (or 
more) to $70,000 per gram, it was freely 


Columbia River along the east side of| stated that the latter figure was approxi- 


ties at an economic price, but adds: 
“From the evidence before us we are, 
however, satisfied that sufficient data are 
not at present available to enable any 
definite prediction to be made on this 
point.” About the middle of 1929, and 
only a few months after this report was 
made public, the English and Overseas 
Radium Merger (Ltd.) was incorporated 
in London, with an authorized capital of 
£1,500,000, to be raised by sales of stock. 

This new concern, it appears from 
newspaper reports, is preliminary to a 
merger of groups controlling radium- 
bearing properties in Cornwall, South 
Australia, and Czechoslovakia, The syn- 
dieate behind this proposed consolidation 
has acquired (or controls under option) 
(1) from the. Australian Radium Cor- 
poration the mines and mining properties 
and extraction works in the Mount 
Painter districts in Australia; (2) the 
mining leases, mines, and plant of the 
Radium Ore Mines (Ltd.) situated on 
Crow Hill, Cornwall; and (3) various 
| properties at Weipert, Czechoslovakia, | 
from the Argenta Silver Mining Com- 
pany (a cooperative miners’ union), ad- 
jecent to the well-known radium mines 
at Jachimov. 

Negotiations have been undertaken for 
the exclusive selling rights of the Czecho- 
slovakian Government mines. In addition 
to producing and marketing radium, the 
plans include the construction and opera- 
tion of a radium “hydro,” or spa, in the 
Fal Valley near St. Austel, utilizing, the 
curative waters from a_ radioactive 
spring. 


Other Projects 
Probabl¢¥ Under Way 


Other radium projects are probably 
likewise under way, as for example, the 
test work on the newly discovered Can- 
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Of Helium Is Cut 
At Federal Plant 


eee 2 
Bureau of Mines Operating 


Plant at Fraction of Ca-| 
pacity; Fiscal Year Output 


Set Record 





Unit production costs of helium were 
reduced during the fiscal year 1930 by 
the Bureau of Mines helium-producing 
plant at AmariHo, Tex.,ethe Department 
of Commerce announced Aug. 21, and 
nearly 10,000,000 cubic feet of gas for 


| Army and_Navy airships was manufac- 


tured although the plant *was in opera- 
tion only 10 months of the year. 


The plant was operated at “only a 
fraction of its present capacity,” despite 
the fact that the total production estab- 
lished a record, the Department stated, 
since the output is limited to the demands 
of the Army and Navy. The total out- 
put was 800,000 cubic feet greater than 
the largest fiscal year’s production of 
the Government’s plant at Fort Worth, 


| which formerly supplied helium for serv- 


ice airships. 
Reduction in Cost 


Production was “steadily increased” 


;during the year, the Department an- 


nounced, and the net operating costs for 
the 10 months were $11.18 per 1,000 cubic 
feet. The net cost per 1,000 cubic feet 
in June, 1930, was only 36 per cent of 
the same cost for the preceding July. 
The announcement in full text follows: 
The Government’s helium plant, near 
Amarillo, Tex., designed, built and oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, produced 9,801,060 cubic 
feet of helium in the year ended June 


30, 1930. This was the first fisgal year | 


of operation after the» plant was con- 
structed. Although the plant operated 
only 10 months of the fiscal year, hav- 





the contemplated development, the Com- 
missioner pointed out. It has been sug- 
gested also that water be pumped from 
the river for the western part of the 
area instead of being brought across it} 
bv canals. 

Great Possibilities Seen 


The section great possibilities, 
Dr. Mead believes. With sufficient water 
the soil should be unusually productive, 
and a local market as well as a market 
served by cheap water transportation 
should be developed with little effort, 
he said. In the Quincy area in the west- 
ern part of the proposed’ project at- 
tempts have been made to raise wheat 
without irrigation. Empty homes and 
deserted towns are evidence of the suc- 
cess attained. But in some portions of 
the district tracts were irrigated with 
water. from wells, and excellent crops 
have been raised, according to the Com- 
missioner. 


Cab Company Ordered 
To Provide Indemnity 
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Liability Is Fixed for Each! 
Vehicle of Baltimore Firm 


State of Maryland: 
Baltimore, Aug. 21. | 
The Sun Cab Co., Inc., must carry pub- | 
lic liability insurance or provide a bond 
or cash indemnity reserve fund for ‘the 
protection of its passengers, according 
to an order issued Aug. 20 by the Public 
Service Commission. 


The company had been cited by the 
Commission to show cause why liability 
insurance should not be carried and, after 

o@ hearing; the Commission has decided 
that the public welfare demands the 
carrying of such insurance in the amount 
of $10,000 for any one person and $20,- 
000 for any one accident for each cab 
operated in the State of Maryland. 

The cab company, however, is given 
the option of providing a bond or cash 
indemnity reserve fund of not less than 
$100,000, based on the number of taxi- 
cabs now owned or operated in the city 
of Baltimore. 


The insurance or bond must be sub- 
_ mitted to the Commission for approval 
FS 7a 8, the order provides. 
: 


Applications Filed 
For Radio Permits 


~ 


Renewal of License for Tele- 
vision Station Is Asked 


Renewal of its experimental television 
license for operation with 5,000 watts 
ower on the channel 2,000 to 2,100 
Tir eles was requested of the Federal | 
Radio Commission Aug. 21 by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The sta- 
tion, a portable, is located at Bound 
Brook, N. J., and recently was assigned 
to the N. B. C. by its parent company, 
the Radio Corporation of American. 


e Commission at the same time an- 
nounced the receipt of other applications 
as follows: 

Broadcasting applications received: 

WEMC, Emnianuel Missionary College, 
Berrien Springs, Mich., request for author- 
ity to voluntarily assign license to WKZO, 
Inc. 

Detroit Broadcasting Company, Wayne) 
County, Mich., construction permit to erect 
a station to use 1,200 kc., 100 w., and ginlim. 
ited hours. 

WNRC, Wayne M. Nelson, 0. Henry Ho- 
tel, Greensboro, N. C., request for @uthor~ 
ity to voluntarily assign licensé to the 
North Carolina Broadcasting Company, Inc. 

KGFK, R. W. Lautzenheiser and O. R.; 
Mitchell, Mporhead, Minn., request for au- 
thority to voluntarily assign license to the 
Red River Broadcasting Company, Ine 

Pioneer Mercantile Company, Bakersfield, 
Calif., construction permit for a new sta- | 
tion to use 1,380 ke., 1 kw., and unlimited 
hours. This application supersedes appli- 
cation filed in May. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 

W8XAK, National Broadcasting Co., port- 
able, Bound Brook, N. J., renewal of ex- 
erimental television license for 2,000 to 





100 ke., 5 kw. 

KGUG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Big 
Spring, Tex., new aeronautical construction 
permit for 3,484-5,600 kc., maximum power 
250 w. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Orland Town- 
sip, IIL, new aeronautical construction per- 
mit for 8,238 ke., 400 w. 

Bureau of Police, portable, Portland, 
Oreg., license covering construction per- 
mit for experimental service ony 2,452 ke., 
maximum 25 w. 
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mately the cost of producing and selling 
radium derived from available American 
carnotite ores, while the cost of pro- 
ductionffrom high-grade Congo ores was 
reported to be not more than $15,000 or 
$20,000 a gram. 

The larger American companies ac- 
cepted this situation, and in order to 
salvage their elaborate marketing or- 
ganizations entered into agreements to 
act as selling agents for the Belgian 
product. The United States Radium Co. 
continued to extract radium for a few 
years in a small way, but all other 
American firms ceased prodyction as soon 


as their accumulated stocks of ore were} 


used up. 


Sabsequently, except for 2 or 3 grams} 


furnished annually from the Czechoslo- 
vakian Government mines, radium has 
constituted virtually a Belgian monopoly. 
After a lapse of some seven years there 
came a revival of interest in radium 
deposits elsewhere in the world. The 
opinion has gained ground in some 
quarters that the deposits controlled by 
the Belgians are not rich and extensive 
enough either to satisfy indefinitely the 
world’s needs or to preclude a chance of 
radium being extracted profitably from 
sources outside of the Congo. 

A British Government subcommittee 
has officially expressed the opinion that 
it may prove possible to produce radium 
from other fields in commercial quanti- 


Lloyd’s, of. London, Sued 
On Banker’s Bonds Issue 


State of New York: 
New Yorks Aug. 21. 


A complaint was served Aug. 19 by 
the Bank of the United States against 
the National Surety Co. and attorneys 
for Lloyd’s Underwriters of London, 
England, in a Supreme Court suit 
brought to determine the. question of 
liability of the defendants on banker’s 
bonds issued by them. 

The complaint alleges that an insur- 
ance policy was delivered to the Colonial 
Bank, New York City, on Jan. 2, 1929, 
in behalf of Lloyd’s Underwriters, in- 
suring against loss amounting to 
$250,000. 

On or about Apr. 1, 1929, the Colonial 
Bank was merged with the Bank of the 
United States, it is stated, and the policy 
canceled at the request of the latter 
bank which held a banker’s blanket bond, 
executed by the National Surety Co. 
Nov. 25, 1925. 

On Aug. 1, 1929, it is alleged, a loss 
in the sum of $135,361 caused by reason 
of dishonesty and fraud of certain ser- 
vants or employes of the plaintiff or its 
predecessor, Colonial Bank, was discov- 
ered in one of the branches, which prior 
to Apr. 1, 1929, was a branch of the 
Colonial Bank. 

It is claimed that both defendants have 
repudiated and denied liability on their 
respective policies, each declaring the 
other to be liable and that the plaintiff 
is in doubt as to the party or parties 
from ‘whom it is entitled to redress. 





Income Retufn as-Filed 
By Architect Rejected 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
creased costs due to strikes, weather, 
etc., penalties for delay, and unexpected 
difficulties in laying foundations which 
make it impossible for any construction 
contractor, no matter how carefully he 
may estimate, to tell with any certainty 
whether he has derived a gain or sus- 
tained a loss until a particular contract 
is completed. This situation, however, 
does not obtain in the case of architects. 
None of the foregoing vicissitudes affect 
them. 

If after plans have been drawn the 
owner desires to have them materially 
changed, thus causing the architect ad- 
ditional work and expense, the custom 
is to charge an additional fee to cover 
the same, and the additional fee is gen- 
erally provided for by contract. The 
fact that there may be some dispro- 
portion in the net income reported each 
year, due among other things to the fact 
that the architect is paid partly in ad- 
vance of services rendered, does’ not 
justify a resort to the completed con- 
tract method of reporting income. As 
the contracts in the instant case only 
involved the drawing of plans and the 
supervision of construction to accord 
therewith, it can not be held that the 
taxpayer’s income was derived from 
building, installation, or construction 
contracts within the meaning of the 
regulations, 

It is therefore the opinion of this 
office that the taxpayer is not entitled 
to report his income as an architect on 
the completed contract basis. . 


adian ores. In the United States there|ing been closed in December, 1929, and 


is renewed activity in the carnotite fields,| February, 1930, for lack of orders for| 


ten no definite conclusions can be drawn 
as the prospects of reviving a domestic 
radium industry. 

It may be well to mention briefly cer- 
tain other important competitive factors 
in the light of the information that is 
available. In the first place, the demand 
for radium can not be predicted with 
accuracy. Sales of radium have increased 
quite rapidly in recent years, but it is 
not possible to hazard even an intelli- 
gent guess as to how much radium 
could be sold in any future year or at! 
what price. i 

To the writer it seems doubtful if a 
reduction in prices would greatly increase 
sales; temporarily it might even induce 
prospective purchasers to postpone buy- 
ing in the hope of further reduction in 
prices. Even a charitable institution can 
scarcely be expected to invest in radium 
unless there is a reasonable assurance 
that its stock of this highly costly ele- 
ment will not depreciate too rapidly in | 
value, : 

For the purpose of discussion one} 
might assume that during the next few 
years the world demand will amount 
to 40 grams or 50 grams, or that some | 
other fairly substantial quantity of 
radium might be sold at a price of say 
| $50,000 a gram. Even then, however, 
iit does not follow that the Belgian com- 
pany did not choose to cut the price down 
to, or even below,’ its actual cost of 
production (another unknown factor) 
rather than lose business to a competitor. 

Domestic ore reserves are not defi- 
nitely known, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that a fairly large supply is avail- 
able, and this is certainly true of low- 
grade ore. Quantitative data as to the 
extent and grade of certain deposits are 
in the hands of private companies, but 
there are no dependable figures for re- 
serves in any-very extensive area. The 
erratic nature of occurrences and the 
fact that most of the deposits are dif- 
ficultly accessible tend to make it almost 
impossible to prepare a reliable. esti- 
mate without an extraordinary amount 
of active field work by competent engi- 
neers, 


but at the time this paper is being Sr 








More Power Sought 
From Oregon Rivers 





State Engineer Asks Increase 
In Hydroelectric Plants 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
on the part of those undertaking such 
development in obtaining additional in- 
dustries and uses for her power to be 
marketed. 

“Such developments require large out- 
lays of capital which must be given se- 
curity through stability of law and 
State policy. Such security can be given 
by an intelligent system of licensing, 
which would bring a great revenue to 
the State in the future and at the same! 
time protect invested capital and the 
rights of the public. Such licenses 
should be issued for a long term of years 
so that the invested capital would be 
properly secured, but provision should 
be made at their expiration for the prop- 
erty to be taken by the public on pay- 
ment of proper compensation, 

Values Certain to Increase 


“At this time there is no material dif- 
ference between the cost of hydroelectric 
power and that developed by steam. 
However, as years go by, and our coal 
and oil reserves become depleted, the dif- 
ference may be marked and present val- 
ues of hydroelectric power sites may be 
greatly increased. 

“In the matter of appropriation -of 
water and payment of license fees, pub- 
lic utilities and public corporations, such 
as municipalities and water districts, 
should be placed on an equal basis, for 
the waters belong to the State as a 
whole and not to any particular com- 
munity. 

“A license fee would also give the 
State some revenue from power devel- 
oped in Oregon and delivered to other 
States. 

Mr. Luper said that the remaining un- 
appropriated waters of Oregon are ea- 
pable of producing approximately 6,000,- 
000 horsepower. At the present time 
only 300,000 horsepower has actually 
been developed, he said. 

. The State should encourage the de- 
| velopment of its water resources,” he 
jadded. “Any policy that would tend to 
loek up these resources and prevent their 
development would be wasteful and det- 
rimental to the best interests of the 
public.” 
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helium, the production’ was the largest 
ever turned out by the Government in 
one fiscal year, being about 800,000 cubic 
feet greater than the largest fiscal year’s 
production of the Government’s Fort 
Worth helium plant, which formerly sup- 
plied helium used by the Army and Navy. 


Even with this production the plant 
was operated at only a fraction of its 
present capacity, as it is capable of a 
production of 24,000,000 cubic feet per 
year. Its output is limited by the de- 
mand of the Army and Navy for helium 
rather than by its capacity to produce. 


Federal Pipe Line 


Helium-bearing natural gas for the 
Amarillo plant is drawn from Govern- 
ment-owned gas wells on the Cliffside 
structure northwest of Amarillo, Tex., 
where the Government controls gas 
rights in about 50,000 acres of land; it 
is transported to the plant through a 
Government-owned pipe line. 

In the plant the helium is extracted 
by cooling the natural gas under pres- 
sure to a very low temperature at which 
all of its constituents, except the helium, 
are liquefied. After the helium has been 
drawn off, the other constituents are re- 
turned to the gaseous state by warm- 
ing them up to atmospheric temper- 
ature. Each cubic foot of natural gas 
that enters the plant is cooled from at- 
mospheric temperature to about 3030 
Fahrenheit below zero and returned to 
atmospheric temperature in less than 
one minute. The gas from which the 
helium has been extracted is discharged 
into a pipe line, with its heating value 
improved by the extraction of the helium, 
and is sold for use as domestic and in- 
dustrial fuel. All of the equipment for 
production and transportation of the nat- 
ural gas and the extraction of the helium 
is operated by the Bureau of Mines. 

The output of the Amarillo plant was 


steadily increased, and the costs per unit} 


of output were reduced, during the year. 
In July, 1929, the plant produced 628,900 
cubic feet of helium at a gross operat- 
ing cost, which represents the expendi- 
tures from the United States Treasury to 
operate and maintain the plant and gas 
field and to cover supervisory expenses 
in Washington, of $13,390.75 or $21.29 
per thousand cubic feet of helium pro- 
duced. In July there was a return to 
the Treasury of $2,544.36 from sale of 
residue gas. Deducting this return from 
the gross cost gives a net operating cost 
for the month of $10,846.39 or $17.25 
per thousand cubic feet of helium pro- 
duced. 
Economies Effected 


The gross operating costs for the ten 
operating months of the year were $140,- 
146.75 or $14.30 per 1,000 cubic feet of 
helium produced; the net costs were 
$109,562.15 or $11.18 per 1,000 cubic 
feet. The lowest operating costs of the 
Fort Worth plant over a fiscal year’s 
operation. were about $34 per 1,000 cubic 
feet of airship gas, containing about 95 
per cent of helium. The airship gas pro- 
duced at Amarillo is about 98 per 
cent helium and the reported produc- 
tion and costs of that plant are based 
on the actual quantity of helium con- 
tained in its product. The standby costs 
of the Amarillo plant for the two months 
of December and February, when it was 
closed for lack of orders, were $19,- 
181.14 gross or $19,046.22 net. 

Economies effected during the year 
are indicated by a comparison of costs 
for June, 1930, with those for July, 1929. 
The production in June was 1,407,800 
cubic feet, or more than twice the pro- 
duction in the preceding July, but the 
total operating costs were less than in 
July, béing only $13,172.45 gross or $8,- 
764,76 net. These June costs, per 1,000 
cubic feet of helium produced, are $9.35 
gross or $6.23 net. The net cost per 
1,000 cubic feet in June was only 36 per 
ois of the same cost for the preceding 

uly. 

Under present conditions it costs less 
to operate Government airships with non- 
flammable helium than it would cost to 
operate them with flammable hydrogen. 
The first cost of hydrogen, as produced 
for airship operation, may be somewhat 
less than the present cost of helium. 
However, when diffusion of air into the 
gas envelope reduces the purity of the 
hydrogen to about 85 per cent, the en- 
velope must be deflated because of de- 
creased buoyancy, fire risk and danger 
of explosion. As no safe and economical 
process for purifying this hydrogen has 
been found, it is allowed to escape into 
the atmosphere and the ship must be re- 
inflated with new hydrogen. This opera- 
tion is necessary eight to ten times a 
year. , 

When air diffuses into a helium-filled 
ship, the only serious effect is to de- 
crease the lifting power. In this case, 
however, the helium can be purified at a 
cost of from 50 cents to $1.50 per 1,000 
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‘Decline in Deaths 


And Agents in Io wa Discussed Is Shown in Two 


Rates With 


State of Iowa: 


T State Insurance Commissioner, 
Ray Yenter, has just made public the 
complete text of the letter he recently 
addressed to Sam T. Morrison, Presi- | 
dent of the Iowa Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Iowa City, relative to the 
licensing of insurance agents and the} 
regulation of insurance rates in Iowa. 

Mr. Yenter informed Mr. Morrison 
that he favors a reasonable agents’ | 
qualification law and the use of a ques-4 
|tionnaire to be filed by applicants for 
agents’ licenses and that he is inclined | 
jto favor a requirement that all fire and | 
casualty companies file their rates with 
the State Insurance Department. His 
letter follows in full text: | 


Mr. Morrison: With reference to and 
in further reply to your several inquiries 
addressed to me and referring to per- 
sonal discussions relative to various | 
matters affecting the fire and casualty | 
business, it would seem that the ques- 
tions involved are about as follows: 

1. As to an Agents’ Qualification Act. 

2. The propriety and efficacy of re- 
quiring filing of rates with permissible 
deviation to be filed with the Depart- 
ment by all fire and casualty companies 
operating in the State of Iowa, same 
to be coupled with reasonable anti-dis- 
crimination and anti-rebate provisions. 
| 3. The propriety and efficacy of an 
|agents’ questionnaire to be prepared by 
‘this Department and to be required in 





| censes, 
damus would lie and that the courts 
|would order us to issue licenses when 


State Commissioner Favors Qualification Act, Filling Out 
Of Questionnaire by Applicants, and Filing af 


Department 


Des Moines, Aug. 21. 


ness on a sound foundation to the satis- 
faction of the insuring public. 


3. As to an agents’ questionnaire, I 
would refer you to chapter 410, sections 
9119 to 9123, inclusivg, of the Code of 
Iowa, which is to all'intents and pur- 
poses ali the statutory law there is in 
Iowa with reference to agents and 


| agents’ licenses. 


The Insurance Department of this and 
other States is an administrative depart- 


| ment, created by statute, and having that 


power and authority which is conferred 


; upon it by statute or by necessary impli- | 


cation in order to enable it to perform 


|the specific duties imposed by the creat- 


ing authority, which is the legislature. 


Under the law as it exists at the pres- 
ent time, it is my opinion that it would 
be impossible for this Department to en- 
force the filling out and filing of a ques- 
tionnaire by applicants for agents’ li- 
I believe that an order in man- 


the applicant had complied with the 
statutory requirements, which is the 
making of application therefor. If the 
statutes were amended, authorizing this 
Department to require a questionnaire, 
the information procured thereby would, 
I believe, be of tremendous value to the 
companies and would be of benefit to the 
imsuring public. 
down the promiscuous appointment of in- 





the case of all ‘agents seeking license 
to write insurance in the State of Iowa. 

4. The practicability of increasing 
agents’ license fees; for instance, pay- 
ment by licensee of an initial gee of 
say $10.00. 

As our discussion and correspondence 
relative to the above matters has dis- 
|closed, some of the above stated propo- 
sitions involve very wide difference of 
en and afford reasonable ground 
for considerable argument pro and con. 


Qualification Act 


agents. 
Reciprocal Law 


Effects Increased Fees 


_ A. As to the practicability of increas- 
ing agents’ license fees, such increase 


It would do much to cut | 


competent and unfit persons as insurance | 





Western States 


‘Department of Commerce 
| Says Cancer and Heart 
Disease Led Causes in 
Minnesota and Montana 





| 
| 
| 
| 


here was a decrease in the number of » 
| death in both Minnesota and Montana 

| during 1929 compared with the preceding 
lyear. Nevada, also reported this year, 
having just been admitted in the regis- 
itration area, according to a statement 
jissued Aug. 21 by t 


he Buerau of the 
/Census. The statement for these three 
States follows in full ges 
epartment 0 ommerce_ an- 
pines ae there were 25,692 deaths in 
Minnesota during 1929 as compared with 
25,977 in 1928. 

No death rates for 1929 have been com- 
| puted because any rates based on popu- 
\lation estimates made at this time would 
be unreliable and would have to be ma- 
terially revised as soon as the 1930 cen- 
| sus figures become available. 

Cancer Deaths Increase 
Though the total number of deaths in 
‘this State has remained practically the 
same for the four years shown, there 
| have been a number of decided changes in® 
the diseases causing death. For the 
years 1929 and 1928, the numbers of 
deaths due to influenza were nearly 
double the numbers reported for 1926 
and 1927. These large increases and the 
increase due to deaths from automobile 
acidents more than offset the decrease 
due to deaths from other causes. 

The number of deaths from measles 
increased from 13 in 1928, to 84 in 1929, 
but this latter figure compares very 
favorably with the 175,deaths from this 
disease in 1926. The great decrease in 
| deaths from diphtheria during the four- 


would in all probability cause closer in- 


i i i is -y satisfactory and is 
spection of the quality, character and year period is very s y 


ability of the proposed license, There is, 
however, on the statute books of every 
State in the Union what is known as 
reciprocal or retaliatory law, providing 
in substance that foreign companies 





In Interest of Public 


_ As to the Agents’ Qualification Act, 
it is my opinion that a reasonable Quali- 
fication Act would be in the interest of 
the insuring public of the State of Iowa. 
As you know, it is the insuring public 
that this Department is responsible to; 
I rather suppose that my opinions as 
expressed in this letter will be tempered 


shall he charged such fees as are charged 
by the State in question of the companies 
domiciled in the foreign States: It would 
probably mean that Iowa companies 
would pay to other States, sums in 
amount considerable in excess of that 
which would be collected in this State. 
I have not made a survey of the situa- 
tion with refer@hce to this m@tter and 





somewhat by reason thereof. 


You are to a considerable degree fa- 
miliar with the practical problem of se- 
curing the enactment of an Agents’ 
Qualification Law. You are familiar 
with the fact that there are many part- 
time agents in the State of Iowa; also 
that the great bulk of the agents in 
the State of Iowa do not take the time 
to read, analyze and digest the provisions 
of qualification bills submitted to the 
Legislature; that heretofore when a bill 
has been introduced in the Legislature, 
the word has gone out, agents through- 
out the State have wired and written 
their representatives and senators con- 
demning the bill and advising against 
its passage, all of which has been very 
—* in procuring the defeat of such 
a bill. 

It is my opinion that the majority of 
full-time agents who, of course, write 
the majority of the business are in favor 
of a queliggntion law. I believe that 
if an educational campaign were carried 
on and the agents of the State and the 
people (the insureds generally) could be 
| shown that benefit would accrue to them 
by reason of such law, that the passage 
of it would be reasonably simple. I 
believe, however, until such time as a 
substantial majority of the agents them- 
selves are in favor of such enactment 
that it will be extremely difficult to se- 
cure same, 

Also, in connection with such an act, 
we are confronted by the general dis- 
inclination of the average legislator to 
create new bureaus, boards, etc., which 
is entirely proper, except and unless he 
can be shown that there is need for such 
new board or bureau and that it will 
properly serve the public. 

As hertofore stated, it is my opinion 
that a reasonable qualification law would 
be beneficial to the insuring public and 


to the insurance agents of the State of 
Towa. 


Control of Rates Held 
To Be Inadvisable 


2. The Insurance Department of the 
State of Iowa has no control or super- 
vision over rates promulgated or charged 
for various coverages offered by fire and 
casualty companies. ‘As I have stated 
to you personally. I doubt the necessity 








and propriety of establishing a rating | 
bureau under the operation of the In- | 


surance Department or other adminis- 
trative function of the State. I believe 
that such procedure amounts to carry- 


want it understood that the last above 
statement is based solely upon opinion. 
I will, in the near future, make an investi- 
gation to determine the result which 
would follow if the agents’ license fees 
in the State of Iowa were increased to 
say, $10. , 

Under date of Feb. 24, 1930, I ad- 
dressed a letter relative to the promiscu- 
ous appointment of agents to all fire and 
casualty companies licensed to transact 
the business of insurance in the State of 
Towa, and am enclosing herewith a copy 
of that letter. In response thereto this 
Department received a _ considerable 
amount of comment from companies, 
branch agencies, field men and local 

ents. Practically all of the companies 

nceded that the situations commented 
upon were substantially correct and that 
same created a bad condition, in most 
cases, however, “Stating that somebody 
else, not they, were the offenders. I be- 
lieve that the letter has had some effect. 
It is well understood by company officials 
and others interested- that the subject 
matter thereof is beyond our control by 
reason of lack of statutory authority; 
that the letter was merely advisory of 
an existing situation which is largely 
under the control of the companies and 
should receive their attention. 

I shall be very glad’ to receive your 
opinion relative to the above and fore- 
going comment. 

I am sending this letter to you with- 
out particular pride of personal opinion 
in the statements herein contained, and 
want it understood that I am perfectly 
willing to discuss the various situations 
with you or your associates in an effort 
to reach a solution of the problems pre- 
sented. 

It has been a source of some regret to 
me that during the time I have been 
Insurance Commissioner of Iowa it has 
been impossible for me to give personal 
attention to a number of matters, such 
as local seen’ poomome and the propo- 
sitions discuss herein, as the propo- 
sitions by virtue of their importance de- 
serve. 

Let me again state that. I will be very 
glad to receive your personal comment 
and observations relative to these mat- 
ters and my opinion as herein expressed. 


Muscle Shoals Action 


’ 





ing the administrative elements of gov- | 


ernment too fan; that such matters 
should properly be conducted by private 
or individual enterprise reasonably 
regulated, 

I am, however, very much inclined to 
believe that it would be proper and ad- 
vantageous to the insuring public and 


Representative Taylor Asserts 
Some Bill Should Pass 


President Hoove* has been urged 
by Representative Taylor (Rep.), of La- 
follette, Tenn., to use his influence to 
secure the passage of legislation by Con- 
gress at the regular session in December 





to the legitimate local agent to require 
that all fire and casualty companies file 
their rates with the Insurance DVepart- 
ment; that they be permitted to. file 
deviations therefrom as affecting the 
State as a whole or as ‘affecting certain 
sections of the State, as experience 
might indicate was proper. In order to 
make such a proposition effective as 
statutory law it would, of course, follow 
that such statute should be reinforced 
by reasonable anti-rebate and anti-dis- 
crimination features. I have in mind 
that such an act should provide some 
inquisitorial power for the Department 
regarding discrimination, unfair of un- 
sound rates. I have not as yet rea 

final conclusion as to the soundness of 
this proposition. However, I am very 
much ‘inclined to believe that it would 
do much to eliminate the difficulties of 
the agents of the State and put the busi- 





cubie feet in plants that have been de- 
signed and built by the Bureau of Mines. 
The new helium required over the course 
of a year’s operation is only akout 1% 
or 2 times the volume of the ships com- 
pared with 8 to 10 times the volume in 
the cost of hydrogen. Thus _ helium, 
though possibly somewhat more expen- 
sive in first cost, now has considerable 
advantage over hydrogen in cost over a 
year’s operation in addition to its in- 
estimable advantage of safety from fire 
and explosion. 


’ 


ed a | 


| for the disposition of the Muscle Shoals 
| project. 
| “I sought to impress upon the Presi- 


lowing the conference, “the importance 
of getting some action at the December 
|session of Congress to dispose of the 
|whole Muscle Shoals question. The 
| main thing I am interested in is to get 
action at the earliest date possible. One 
|of the reasons I urged upon the Presi- 
|dent the need for early action is that 
|unless something is done at the coming 
session of Congress the Administration 
will be held responsible, 

“I want to see the Muscle Shoals proj- 
ect developed. I favor the, resolution 
introduced at the last session by Senator 
|Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, providing 
for Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals, but, if ‘we cannot secure the 
passage of that resolution, I would be 
willing to accept the bill offered by Rep- 
resentative Reece (Rep.), of Johnson 
City,, Tenn., providing for private op- 
eration. 

“I think something will be done by 
Congress of Muscle Shoals. It is my be- 
lief that if the Norris plan were put to 
a vote in the Houe it would carry be- 
yond questiong I think the compromise 
plan proposed by Senator Norris pro- 
viding for the Government to lease the 
nitrate plant and continue in possession 
of the key to the project—the power— 
is a good one.” - 


) 





| dent,” Representative Taylor said fol- | 


in step with similar reports from other 
States. Cancer is each year taking a 
larger toll of deaths and next to diseases 
of the heart is the outstanding cause of 
| death. ; 

The important diseases for which less 
deaths were reported in 1929 than in 
1928 were acute anterior poliomyelitis, 
59 to 6; diarrhea and enteritis, under 
| two years of age, 198 to 135; puerperal 
| causes, 280 to 201. 

The decrease in deaths from railroad 
|and street-car accidents was more than 
jo up by the deaths from automobile 
accidents. . 

| There were 5,742 deaths in Montana 
|during 1929 as compared with 5,780 in 
11928, 

No death rates for 1929 have been com- 
puted because any rates based on popu- 
lation estimates made at this time would 
be unreliable and would have to be ma- 
terially revised as soon as the 1930 cen- 
sus figures become available. 

The numbers of deaths from influenza 
in 1928 and 1929 greatly exceeded the 
number from this disease in 1927 and 
were in a considerable measure respon- 
sible for the increase in the total num- 
ber of deaths in this State for the latter 
years. There was an increase each suc- 
ceeding year reported from cancer and 
other malignant tumors, diseases of the 
heart, appendicitis and typhlitis, and 
a few other less important causes of 
death. 


Other increases were from measles, 
8 to’ 50, typhoid and paratyphoid fever, 
from 16 to 31, and puerperal septicemia, 
from 28 to 42, The number of deaths 
from tuberculosis was less than for any 
previous year, and noteworthy decreases 
were reported in the number of deaths 
from cerebral hemorrhage and softening 
and diabetes mellitus. 


The number of deaths due to: accidental 
and unspecified external causes was prac- 
tically the same as in prior years, but for 
the years 1928 and 1929 there was a con- 
siderable increase in the number of 
deaths due to automobile accidents, as 
compared with the years 1926 and 1927. 


Heart Diseases Lead in Nevada 

There were 1,199 deaths in Nevada 
in 1929—the first year of its admission 
to the registration area. 

No death rates for 1929 have been com- 
puted because any rates based on popu- 
lation estimates made at this time would 
be unreliable and would have to be ma- 
terially revised as soon as the 1930 cen- 
sus figures become available. 

The principal causes of death in order 
of their importance were diseases of the 
heart, 165; pneumonia, all forms, 98; 
tuberculosis, all forms, 87; cancer, 80; 
and nephritis, 72. 

* Of the deaths due to accidental and 
unspecified external causes, the greatest 
number was caused by automobile acci- 
dents, with 45 mine accidents second, with 
| 15, and railroad accidents and accidental 


a a 
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Urged Upon President falls having the same number of 14 each. 


‘Insurance Chairman 
Elected in Louisiana 


State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, Aug. 21. 
R. M. Walmsley has been elected chair- 
man of the Louisiana Insurance Com- 
mission, succeeding Commissioner John 
|D. Saint, who was recently reappointed 
|to the Commission by Attorney General 
|Perey Saint. This announcement was 
| made Aug. 16 by Fernand Mouton, the 
third member of the Commission. : 
In announcing the reorganization of 
the Commission, Mv. Mouton declared 
that the body will endeavor to har- 
monize the relations between insurance 
companies and their policyholders and 
that the Commission is accountable only 
to the Supervisor of Public Accounts, 

the Governor and the people. 





Oklahoma Proceeds Against 
Officials of 59 Oil Concerns 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Aug. 21. 

Citations against officials of 59 oil 
companies to show cause why they 
should not be fined for alleged violations 
of the oil proration and curtailment or- 
ders of the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission were issued by the Commission 
Aug. 21. 

The citations were issued upon re- 
quest of the proration umpire, y M. 
Collins, it was announced by the Secre- 
tary of the Commissiof, Ed ‘Hicks JT 
who orally expressed the opinion that 
the alleged violations of the orders by 
excessive production were not willful on 
the part of most of the operators. 

The oil company officials were ordered 
to appear before the Commission Sept. 


‘ 
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New Conventions | 


For Parcel Post — 
Service Adopted 





Relations With Eight Coun- 


tries Are Revised Under 
Agreements Announced 
By Post Office 


New parcel post relations between the 
United States and eight other foreign 
countries were announced Aug. 21 ‘by 
Assistant Postmaster General W. Irving 
Glover, at the Post Office Department. 
The countries involved are Spain, Pales- 
tine, Spanish Guiana, Fernando Po, Ba- 
learic Islands, Canary Islands and Dutch 
Guiana, and certain Spanish possessions 
in northern Africa. 

A parcel post convention has been con- 
cluded with Dutch Guiana, effective Sept. 
1, 1930, which provides for exchange 0 
insured as well as ordinary parcels, and 
for payment of indemnity /for loss, 
rifling, or damage of insured parcels, 
Mr. Gloxer’s announcement stated. The 
convention provides that ther« will be 
no change in postage or weight rates, 
now 14 cents a pound and 22 pounds, 


respectively, or in dimensions of parcels. | 


Certain new restrictions on indemnity 
ayment. are imposed, the statement 
Wohai out, and will be listed in a fu- 
ture Postal Guide. 
Limits of Indemnity 


Texas 


Interstgt 


Application of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway to construct 39 miles of new 
|lines between San Angelo and Bak 
|linger, Tex., as a part of a proposed 
|through route from San Angelo to Fort 
| Worth and Dallas, was denied by the In- 
|terstate Commerce Commission in a re- 
port and order made public on Aug. 18 
(Finance Docket No. 7747). 

The Commission held that the new con- 
| struction would serve no useful purpose 
| in that it would duplicate existing lines 
;}of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
| System as well. as authorized construc- 
tion by that system not yet completed. 

The proposed construction was to have 
|been made by the Abilene & Southern 
| Railwayy wholly owned by the Texas & 
| Pacific, the latter road being an affiliate 
of the Missouri Pacific. 

Extracts from the Commission’s report 
| follow: 


The application is supported by the 


| Texas & Pacific, a Missouri Pacific affil- | 


| iate, which controls the applicant through 
sole stock ownership. The Gulf and-the 
| Panhandle intervened in opposition to 
| the proposal. Some of a number of 
|other interveners favor construction of 
| the proposed extension, but others object. 
The Paint Rock Chamber of Commerce 


Limits of indemnity payable and in- 
surance fees chargeable will be as fol-} ; 
lows, it was agreed in the convention:| should touch the town of Paint Rock. 
Limit of indemnity for value not over | On Jan. 7, 1930, we authorized the West 
$10, insurance fee, 20 cents; for value Texas to construct lines of railroad 
from $10.01 to $25, insurance fee, 25 | northwest from. Fredericksburg to Brady 
cents; for value from $25.01 to $50, in- | and from Eden to San Angelo, upon con- 
surance fee, 35 cents; for value from|dition that_a connecting link between 
$50.01 to $100, insurance fee, 55 cents. | Brady and Eden be provided. 158 I. C. C. 

The weight limit applicable to parcel | 563. On exceptions brief, the West Texas 
post packages exchanged between the | asks that the application herein be de- 


| one a number of livestock interestg of 


Concho County contend that the_line| 


& Pacific Denied Right | 
To Build San Angelo Line 


e Commerce Commission Holds Link in Proposed 
Through Route té Fort Worth and Dallas 
Would Serve No Useful Purpose 


good, but dontends that the first is in- 
direct and that the others are burdened 
with the disadvantages incident to two- 
line movement, While the Brownwood 


Worth is not as good as on the Texas & 
Pacific’s line west of Fort Worth because 
the Frisco’s line has less traffic. A San 
Angelo witness describes the Frisco’s 
line from Fort Worth, through Brown- 
Wood, to Menard as a minor branch. 
The proposed extension would not ef- 
fect any reduction, but would increase, 
the short-line mileage from San Angelo 
| to any point, since it merely would con- 


route four miles longer than that of the 
existing line of the Santa Fe. It would 
form part of a new one-line route to Fort 
| Worth and Dallas about 100 miles shorter 
than the all-Santa Fe route through 
| Temple ,over which the greater part of 
| the traffic now move®; but the new route 
would be about 16 miles longer than the 
|Brownwood route and only 
shorter than the present route through 
Sweetwater. Trains ere broken up three 
times in moving freight from Dallas to 
San Angelo by way of Temple, but the 
train connections are close. * * * 





Fort Worth Interveners 
Seek Quicker Delivery 


The Fort Worth interveners represent 
that their city’s numerous flour and feed 
mills are furnishing San Angelo with 
products of grain from the Texas Pan- 
handle, Oklahoma, and the Middle West 
under miljjng-in-transit privileges, and 
that, although rates on these products 


route is the shortest, it is urged that the | 
service between Brownwood and Fort | 


nect San Angelo and Ballinger by a} 


24 miles | 


' Postal Service 





Law in North Dakota Held 
Not to Be Applicable to) 
Gas-Propelled Bus When) 
Operated by Itself 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Aug. 21. 
An order issued by the Public Util- 
ities Commission holding that the State 
full-crew law does not apply to gas- 
| propelled motor trains has been appealed 
| to the Ohio Supreme Court by the Broth- | 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
|Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Rail- 

|road Trainmen. 


| 





| The brotherhoods had complained’ to 
|the Commission that the Wheeling &| 
| Lake Erie Railway Co. was operating a| 
| regularly scheduled passenger train be-} 
|tween Toledo and Zanesville with a gas- 
| propelled motor car in violation of the 
| passenger full-crew law. The Commis- 
|sion first held that the railroad must! 
operate the trains with a full crew, but 





|on rehearing reversed its holding. 





| State of North Dakota: 
| 4’ Bismarck, Aug. 21, 


|. The North Dakota full-crew law does 
not apply to the operation of a gas-pro- 


Appeal of Ruling Newark Airport Named Eastern 
On Full-crew Act 7erminal of Cross-country Mail 





Is Taken in Ohio Service Will Be Transferred From Hadley Field Sept. 8 | 
To Bring Planes Closer to Metropolis, Mr. 


Glover Announces 


Designation of the Newark, N. J., air- 
port as metropolitan terminal for the 
transcontinental air mail service, begin- 
ning Sept. 8, 1930, was announced Aug. 
21 by Assistant Postmaster Generai W. 
Irving Glover, at the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The service wilf start with departure 
of the 12:15 p. m. transcontinental plane 
from the Newark airport on the after- 
noon of Sept. 8, it was stated. 


“At present, the Hadley Field airpoit,| 


near New Brunswick, N. J., is used by 
planes flyimg transcontinental service,” 
it was stated orally on behalf of the 
Department. “The Newark terminal, 


| which is to replace Hadley Field as the 


main eastern terminal \for this service, 
is now used as a station‘on small east- 
ern routes. Installation of the service 
at Newark will mark the first time that 
terminal has been used as an outstand- 
ing station on a major route.” 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

This change on the part of the Post 
Office Department is made as the result 
of the announced policy of the Postmas- 
ter General and his associates in charge 


pelled bus on rails when it is used by | of the operation of air mail service that 


itself and not as part of a train, accord- | 


eral, James Morris, in response to an 
inquiry from the State legislative chair- 
man of the Order of Railway Conduc- | 
tors, A. H. Barrett. 

The State law, the Attorney General | 
said, prescribes a minimum crew for | 


would not be changed, the proposed ex-| freight and mixed trains of more than 
tension would enable quicker delivery. “40 cars, and for similar trains of fewer | 


United States and Spain has been in-| 


creased from 11 to 22 pounds, it was 


stated. ‘Phe new ruling is effective Aug. | 


21, 1930. The same increase in weight 
limit is applicable to the Balearic Islands, 


the Canary Islands, and Spanish posses- | 


sions in northern Africa, it was ex- 
plained. 

Transit charges, in additien to the 
postage rate of 14 cents a pound or 
fraction thereof, and the surcharge of 5 
cents per parcel, will be imposed on par- 
cels destined for delivery in the Balearic 
Islands, the Canary Islands, and Spanish 


possessions in northern Africa as fol-| 


lows: To the Balearic Islands, 1 to 11 
pounds, 15 cents; 12 to 22 pounds, 20 
cents. To the Canary Islands, 1 to 11 
pounds, 20 cents; 12 to 22 pounds, 30 
cents. 
ern Africa, 1 to 11 pounds, 15 cents; 
12 to 22 pounds, 20 cents. 

Effective Aug. 21, 1930, each parcel 
post package sent to Palestine in execu- 
tion of an order must be accompanied 
by a copy of the relative invoice, which 
should be fastened to one of the accom- 
panying customs declarations, the state- 
ment revealed. 

‘ Weight limit of parcel post packages 
exchanged between this ¢Country and 
Spanish Guiana and Fernando Po, has 
been increased from 11 to 22 pounds, ac~ 
cording to an agreement between the 
countries, it was stated. Such parcels 
are subject to the following transit 

harges, in addition to the postage rate 
of 14 cents a pound or fraction thereof; 


One to two pounds, 35 cents; 3 to 11! 
pounds, 55 cents; 12 to 22 pounds, $1.01.) 


To Spanish possessions in north- | 


nied, urging that economic conditions do 
| not justify construction of two new lines, 
especially as the difference in distances 
between common points which would be 
served by the proposed extension and by 


approximately only 11 miles. 


| that, if construction of the proposed ex- 
| tension is authorized, the line be built 
by way of Paint Rock. 


| Construction Program 
Outlined in Application 


of railroad from Ballinger 
through Winters and Abilene to Hamiin. 
Connection is made at Ballinger with 
a, Santa Fe line, hereinafter referred to 


| Angelo Junction, 73.2 miles, with a 
| branch from Miles, through Lowake, to 


the proposed line. of the West Texas is| 
The Rail-| 
|road Commission of Texas recommends | 


The applicant operates & through line! 
northward | 


They also state that the proposed line 
would make possible a shorter route for | 
grain from Oklahoma to San Angelo via 
Fort Worth. The Santa Fe points out 
that there are much shorter routes which 
do not touch Fort Worth. * | 

For Dallas interests it is contended 
that the line would open and develop new 
territory from which cotton could be 
shipped to Dallas for coffpressing, stor-| 
age, and marketing, and would provide 
a shorter route and quicker service to} 
San Angelo. But it is admitted that most 
of the cotton from the territory served by | 
the applicant goes directly to Houston or} 
Galveston, which have advantages over | 
|Dallas in the matter of warehousing, 
| that no competitor for San Angelo busi- 
/ness is known to have faster service, and 





| If the line of the West Texas is built, | 
| the short-route to Brownwood, now suf- 


| Paint Rock, 16.7 miles; at Abilene with| fering from light traffic, may become 
|the Texas & Pacific’s main stem from; much more important. It is admitted 
| New Orleans, La., through Dallas, Fort|that there is no-physical obstacle which 
| Worth, and Sweetwater, to El Paso; and| would prevent satisfactory service heing 
at Hamlin with a line of the M.-K.-T.| performed over that route. This develop- | 
| Abilene is 160.8 miles west of Fort/ ment reasonably can be expected to give 
| Worth and approximately 54 miles north; San Angelo the benefits of all the direct 
i Ballinger. competition in oe service + gg the 

The located route of the proposed ex-| relatively small volume of traffic justi- 
tension bows from Ballinger to the south, | fies, including improvement in transpor- | 
| crosses the Santa Fe’s Paint Rock branch| tation service between San Angelo and| 
| about midway between Lowake and Paint | its primary markets, | 
| Rock, and involves two crossings of the} Upon the facts presented, we find that 
| Concho pig ee: Rese ng | the present and future public convenience 
segment of the San Angelo branch, 35/and necessity are not shown to require 
miles, is fairly direct and lies north of! the construction by the Abilene & South- 
the river. Distances between the exist-|ern Railway Company of the proposed 


than 40 cars, as well as for light en- | 
gines” Another section provides for | 
minimum crews on passenger trains of 
more~@khan four cars. 
Passengers Carried 
“Since the bus in question carries only | 
passengers,” the Attorney General said, 
“it cannot be termed either a freight 
train or a mixed train, Since it consists 
of but one unit, it can, by no stretch of | 
the imagination, be classed as a passen- 
ger train of more than four cars. The 
only remaining classification to be con- 
sidered is whether or not the bus de- | 
scribed by youan be considered a ‘light | 
engine.’ | 
“An exhaustive study of the statutes 
and court decisions fails to disclose any | 
legal definition for the term ‘light en- 





| 
| 
| 


{ 


as the San Angelo branch, extending! that Dallas is not being injured by the| gine.’ In the absence of a legal defini- 
from San Angelo, through Miles, to San| present service, which has been good.* * *| tion, we must presume that the Legisla- 


ture used the term in the sense that, it | 


was used by railroad men at the time 
the law was passed. A ‘light engine’ was 
then and is now considered to be a loco- | 
motive or other train power unit oper- | 
ated without a train attached. The bus 
about which you inquire is neither 
powered nor equipped to handle other 
cars. It is in no sense the power unit of | 
a train that can be run separately from | 
the train itself and it can not be termed 
a ‘light-engine.’ 

“I am, therefore, of the opinion that | 
the full-ecrew law prescribes no minimum 
crew to be used on the bus about which | 
you inquire, and that the operation of | 
such bus is in’ no manner controlled by 
the full-crew law.” ' 


4 








| 


landing fields should be located as close 


| ing to an opinion of the Attorney Gen-|to large commercial centers as possible 


with a view to the saving in time in 
both the receipt and delivery of mail. 
It is the opinion of postal officials that 
if commercial aviation is to produce the 
greatest benefits to those who use the 
air mail, airports should be located close 
to the business areas of the cities served. 


The Newark airport is in close prox- 





New Jersey Road Seeks 
To Raise Equipment Fund 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
has just applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Finance Dockgt 
No. 8443, for authority to assume obhi- 
ation and liability of not exceeding 
$1,166,000 of 4% per cent equipment 
trust gold certificates, to provide 80 
per cent of the purchase price of new 
rolling stock. 

The equipment to be purchased _in- 
cludes five Pacific type locomotives, five 
eight-wheel switching locomotives, 25 
steel passenger coaches, 
combination cars. 

It is proposed to sell the certificates at 
101.329 per cent of par plus accrued 
dividends to the International Manhat- 
tan Company, Inc., and R. W. Press- 


|prich & Company, both of New York 


City. 





Two Directorships Allowed 


Southern Pacific Chairman 


Chairman Hale Holden, of the South- 
ern Pacific Company’s board of directors, 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to hold she posi- 
tion of director of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway, it was announeed on 
Aug. 21. 

The Southern Pacific now has an ap- 
plication pending before the Commission 


and five steel | 


( 


Shipping 


| 


imity to the port of that city. It is 
modeled after the latest type of air- 
ports. It has a runway 2,000 feet long 
and 600 feet wide. It is equipped with 
the latest night-flying facilities and de- 
oe satisfactory for day and night 

ying of the air mail. It is considered 
the most accessible airport covering the 
territory in and around New York City. 
| A new hangar being built at the 
Newark terminal will be 120 feet square, 
and will provide space for, 15 cargo 
planes now in service on the New York- 
Chicago division, according to informa- 
tion made available at the Department. | 
In addition to the hangar proper, there | 
| will be a “lean-to” 25 feet deep along | 
jthe full length of the hangar, it was 
, pointed out, which will house shops, 
| boiler room, oil room, locker rooms, of- 
|fices for officials, pilot rooms, a radio 
|laboratory, and lavatories. 

The building will be of brick and clear ! 
span steel construction, with doors the 
full width at each end of the hangar 
proper, which will permit easy handling 
}of planes, according to the information. 

This change in operating the trans- | 
continental air mail service from Hadley 
Field to Newark will result in great sav- 
ing of time in distribution of mail for 
New York City and surrounding towns, 
continues the Department’s announce- 
ment, the remainder of which follows in 
full text: 


At present, the overnight air mail| 
frgm Chicago reaches Hadley Field at} 
\#:45 a. m. Bupt it is 6:45 ‘a. m. before | 
the train carrying this mail reaches the 
Pennsylvania station in New York. 
Under the new plan the overnight plane 
will reach the Newark airport at.4:45 a. 
m. and 25 minutes later the mail it car- 
‘ries will be in the hands of employes of 
the New York City postoffice for distribu- 
tion and delivery to the addresses in that 
city and contiguous territory. 

Outgoing dispatches of air mail over 
the New York-Chicago overnight route 
at present leave the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion at 8 p. m. By using the Newark 
airport it will be possible to leave the 
New York City post office at Thirty- 
|fourth Street and Seventh Avenue at 8:40 
p. m., resulting in a later élosing .time 
of almost an hour. It will also result | 
in later closing time at the City Hall 
station and other downtown stations in| 
|New York. 











| 
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Aviator Requests Right | 
To Fly Over Foreign Area 





Completing arrangements for a trans- ' 
atlantic fiight which may be continued 
to the Orient, Roger Q. Williams, trans- 
|} oceanic aviator, visited the Departments | 
|of Commerce and State Aug. 21 to com- 
ply with formalities and secure permis- 
sion to fly over and land in foreign coun- 
tries. 3 
| Mr. Williams, it was stated on behalf 
jof the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce, plans to take off 
from Old Orchard, Me., either Aug. 23 
}or 24 for Berlin, and will be accompa- 
|nied by two other aviators. There is no 
intention to carry a pay load, according 
to details explained to Aeronautics 
Branch officials. 

It was said at the Department of State} 
that the flier had called to discuss ar- 
rangements for the flight but that no ac- 
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~ All of thes® new arrangements are 
effective at once, Mr. Glover’s statement 
pointed out, except in the ‘case of the 
convention with Dutch Guiana, when new | 
regulations will go into effect Sept. 1, 
1930. 


ing and proposed lines would average 
5.25 miles. Between points of widest di- 


Witnesses for the proponents of the proj- 
ect concede that construction of the pro- 
posed extension is not warranted alone 
| by conditions in the tertitory to be trav- 





vergence the distance would be 8.5 miles. | 


jextension of its line of tailroad in Run- 
jnels, Concho, and Tom Green Counties, 


‘South America to Get 


Texas, described in the application. It ° ° 
;follows that the application must be New Air Mail Route 
denied. 





| 
McMAnamy, Chairman, dissenting: ' 


for authority to purchase control of the; 
“Cotton Belt,” as well as a motion to 


tion had been taken by the Department. | 
The flight possibly will be continued | 
amend the Commission’s consolidation from Berlin to a point in either China or! 
plan so as to allocate the “Cotton Belt” |Japan, Mr. Williams told the Assistant 
to the Southern Pacific rather than to| Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, | 
the Illinois Central System to which it is|Clarence M. Young, but all plans have 
now assigned. {not been completed. 








Load Line Compact 
Given to President 


Head of American Delegation 
Presents Report 





H. B. Walker, of New York, president 
of the American Ship Owners’ Associa- 
tion and greffman of the United States 
delegation to the International Conven- 
tion on Load Lines held in London from 
May 22 to July 5 of this year, which had 
for its purpose the setting up of uni- 
form load line regulations, called on 
President Hoover at the White House 
Aug. 21 to present the report of the 
American delegation and a copy of the 
agreement which was signed by about 
27 maritime nations. 

Although declining to discuss the de- 
tails of the reement at this time, Mr. 
Walker said informed the President 
that, so far as general cargo vessels are 
concerned, the rules and regulations un- 
der the convention are in_ substantial 
conformity with the 1916 British Board 
of Trade Rules. 

These rules, Mr. Walker stated, au- 
thorize deeper immersion of special types 
of vessels, such as tankers, lumber and 
ore cerriers. 

Th convention, Mr. Walker stated, 
will be put into effect on July 1, 1932, if 


lopted by five of the nations that are} 


enatories to it. 

The United States Load Line Com- 
mittee, Mr. Walker said, will continue 
jts deliberations on coastwise load lines 
and will hold its next meeting in New 
York-City on Sept, 26. 

Zoning agreements contained in the 
convention, he said, were similar to 
those proposed by the United States Load 
Line Committee in 1921. 


ersed. 
posal is to gain direct access 
Angelo. 


to San 


The primary object of the pro-| 


San Angelo, a city of about 28,000 peo- 
| ple, is a trade center serving some 38,000 
square miles of territory containing ap- 


Construction plans contemplate aj proximately 200,000 people. This city 
single track laid with 85-pound relay/and the district served by it are entitled 
| rail, creosoted ties, and gravel ballast.|to competitive railway service and the, 
The cost of construction is estimated at| development which will follow will, in{ 
$2,000,000. The applicant’s track be-|my opinion, amply warrant the expendi- 
tween Abilene and Ballinger is laid with|ture. We should affirm the finding pro- 
45-pound and 50-pound rails and _is| posed by the Examiner that: 
partly ballasted. The Texas & _Pacific | “Unless the Santa Fe on vr before 30 
proposes to relay this track with 85-| devs from the date of the Commission’s | 
| pourfd rail and otherwise improve the | decision herein proffers to the applicant | 
jline to carry the anticipated traffic tol propér agreement providing for full! 
and from the proposed extension. No) and unobstructed use by the latter of the! 
|estimate of the cost of this work has| Rallinger-San Angelo segment of the | 
| been furnished. * * * San Angelo branch under trackage! 


Location of San Angelo |rights upon fair and reasonable terms, 


| the present and future public convenience | 
Is Called Advanjageous and‘necessity require construction by the| 
' Reference has been made t 


o the line| applicant of the proposed extension of | 
which the West Texas has been author-|#s line of railroad in Rugnels, Concho, | 
| ized to build in San Angelo. At present 


|and Tom Green Counti Texas, de-| 
the city is served by the following lines | Sribed in the application.” 
|of the Santa Fe system: a 


(1) The San Angelo branch, operated by | Proposed Rates on Coal | 
the Gulf; (2) the Sterling City branch, | 


operated by the Gulf, extending north-| Are Suspended by I. C. €. 
west from San Angelo to Sterling City, | : j 
43 miles; (3) the Orient’s line, operated| _ By. an order entered Aug. 18 in Inves- | 
lin Texas by the Panhandle, extending | tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3502, 
northeast from Alpine, through San An- | the Interstate Commerce Commission 
gelo, ‘Sweetwater, and Hamlin, to Wi- suspende4 from Sept. 1, 1930, until Apr. 
chita, Kanst; and (4) the Sonoro branch, |1, 1931, the operation of schedules pro- 
lunder construction from San Angelo| posing new rates and routes on coal, car- | 
| southward to Sonora, 67 miles. * * *jloads, from mines on the Louisville & 
The location and other advantages of | Nashville Railroad in Harlan and Bell) 
|San Angelo are said to make it the nat-|counties of Kentucky to southeastern | 
| ural site for a large city, but realizatign|destinations via the L. & N. R. R. to | 
lof this possibility, it is contended, is de-| Miller Yard, Va., thence Clinchfield R. R. | 
pendent upon the availability of single- | and connections beyond, which would re- 





| stations 


French Company Plans Line to} 
Serve Northern Brazil Cities 





A new air mail route in South Amer- | 


ie will be inaugurated soon by the 
ompagnie Generale Aeropostale, ac- 
cording to an announcement published | 


recently in the “Diario de Sao Paulo,” 








the Department of Commerce is_ in- 
formed in a dispatch from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner R. P. Butler, at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. The line will begin at 
Sao Paulo and extend through Asuncion 
(Paraguay), Santiago (Chile), -Lima 
(Peru) to Manaos and Pelem (Para) 
and possibly other cities of northern 
Brazil, terminating in Natal. 


Four mail receiving agencies have 
‘teen established in the State of Sao 
Paulo at Piracicaba, Campinas and 


Araguara to the north and Sorocaba to 
the south of the capital. Two more sta- 
tions are to be established at Bauru and 
Ribeirao Preto. Mail receiwed at’ these 
is to be forwarded to Sao 
Paulo by rail the same day the mail is 
closed at Sao Paulo. 

Europeangmail from Sao Paulo will be 
transported by the line already in op- 
eration between Buenos Aires and Natal 
as the new service is intended only for 


South American correspondence. | 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 





Right to Lease Lines 
In Texas Is Sought 





line transportation from and to Fort|sult in reductions. —a 
Worth and Dallas, the 4 manunes SORE- OC Ss Authority for Contract 

|kets. It is urged that the proposed ex-| ’ 
pone rons bring about ae ge on vane 4 pore d Authority “to connect Houston and 
| petitive rail service in a large area— ‘oas . } 
ee especially at San Angelo; would n Coast 1s ting aMed | Galveston, Tex., by means of a trackage 


j}contract to operate over 51 miles of 


| Burlington-Rock Island Asks | 
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Two Countries 


Chart Navigable 
Waters in: Fall 


France Follows America and’ 
Great Britain, With ‘Japan 
Ranking Fourth, Hydrog- 
rapher States 





Only two countries, the United States 
and Great Britain, really ‘cover the 
world” in the preparation of navigation 
charts covering the navigable waters of 


the world, necessary in around-the-world 


navigation, according to a statement of 
Capt. C. Kempff, hydrographer, of the 
Hydrographic Office, Navy Department, 
on file at the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 


The United States and Great Britain 
make charts td about the same number, 
covering the navigable waters, he ex- 
plained, adding that France makes 
about 2,900 charts, a smaller number. 
Charts made in France are, naturally, 
in French, and the measurements are €x- 
pressed in meters, making them unsatis- 
factory for the use of American navi- 
gators, Capt. Kempff pointed out. 

Japan comes next in number, accord- 
ing to Capt. Kempff, with a total of 1,700 
charts, covering less than half of the 
navigable waters. Germany, he said, 
prepares only about 700 charts. 

The rest of the nations of the world, 
he said, produce such a small number 
that it is necessary for them to purchase 
charts from the United States or Great 
Britain in order to circle the globe. 

“At the beginning of the World War,” 
Capt. Kemff said, “we had 14 sailing di- 
rections. With the expansion of: our 
merchant marine and trade, 56 pilots 
were needed to cover the world. There- 
fore, we started in to make up the sailing 
directions that were necessary. That is 
done by interchange of sailing directions 
among the hydrographic offices through- 
out the world. That is, they use the ma- 
terial that we give them and we use the 
material they give us. We now actually 
have under publication 56 of these pilots, 
because we were caught short on m 
at the beginning of the war, and not 
intend to get caught shart again. 

“So, in the question of navigational 
books and sailing directions, it comes 
down to the question of having just 
two countries that xeally cover the 
world with charts in the English lan- 
guage. One country is the United States 
and the other is Great Britain. If you 
were to buy pilots from France, they 
would be in the French language, and 
they would not do us much good for the 
use of our navigators. Legislation that 
has been passed by Congress for the 
encouragement of our merchant marine | 
is being applied in the Hydrographic 


| Office. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the LG. G. 


The Intoratate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 24 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3395 and Related Cases.—Routing on Ex- 

port Petroleum From Gulf Coast Lines 

Stations to New Orleans, La., and Sub- 

ports, 

Proposed cancellation of certain routes 
in connection with Gulf Coast Lines on 
shipments of petroleum, in tank-car loads, 






| from various Texas points to Westwego, 


La., and other subports ‘of New Orleans, 
La., for export, found not justified. Sus- 


pended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceedings discontinued, ; 
— —_—_—__ 


/ 


LISTERINE 
HAVING CREAM 


Millions of men with tough beards and tender skins have paid * 
50¢ a tube for this wonderful shaving cream. To increase users 


tenfold, we have cut the price in two, confident that tremendous 
sales will reduce production costs. 


At 25¢, Listerine Shaving Cream is the biggest tube of quality 
cream at anything near its price. Your first shave will prove 
that its thick, creamy lather takes up water like a sponge. That 


it stays moist. That it deppsits a microscopic film of glycerine on 


which your 


razor slides. 


Thus friction is reduced. There is no scrape or pull. No heat 


or harshness. Your skin feels cool and contented, pleasantly pro- 


enter into short single-line routes to Pri-|\ Whe. Commissioner. of Lighthouses, 
mary markets, with resultant benefits in! George R, Putnam, will represent the 





| leased lines of the Texas & New Or- tected by this lubricating cream. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


Decisions in Uncontested 
Finance Cases Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 21 made public decisions in 
uncontested finance cases which are 
summarized as follows: 

Report and order in Finance Docket Nos. 
8414 and 8415, authorizing (1) the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company to issue $5,- 
000,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, to be 
sold to the highest bidder at not less than 
97% per cent of par and accrued inter- 
est, the proceeds to be used to reimburse 
the treasury for capital expenditures here- 
tofore made; and (2) the Sacramento 
Northérn Railway to issue a promissory 
note for, not exceeding $1,589,120.42 to be 
delivered to the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company in payment of a like amount 
of advances, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in Finance 
Docket. No. 7926, Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company bonds, 
granting authority to issue £4,106,00C of 
first refunding mortgage bonds, series B, 

reimbursement for capital expenditures; 

id bonds to be sold at not less than 
96° per cent of par and accrued interest. 
approved. ; 


service, lower transportation costs, and 
transit privileges; and would serve and 
develop territory’ between San Angelo 
and Sonoro branches. 

It is replied on behalf of the Santa 
Fe that duplication of railroad facilities 
is not needed to afford reasonable oppor- 
tunity for future development and 
growth of the territory involved; that 
the present and prospective traffic of this 
territory is not sufficient to justify con- 
struction of the extension; that the line 
' would not effect appreciable transporta- 
1 tion economies; that diversion of traffic 
from existing lines would burden rail- 
way operation in the territory; and that 
the applicant’s proposed extension to San 
Angelo would handicap the Santa Fe in 
the performance of its recently assumed 
undertaking to operate and strengthen 
the Orient system. * * * 

The distance to Fort Worth via the 
applicant’s line, extended as proposed, 
and the line of ‘the Texas & Pacific 
would be 254.8 miles. 

A Texas & Pacific executive concedes 
that the existing routes are reasonably 





unification of buoyage and lighting of | 


ieee States at a conference on the 


coasts to meet in Lisbon, Portugal, Oct. 
6, 1930. An announcement by the De- 
partment of State Aug. 21 to this effect 
follows in full text: 

This Government has been invited to 
| be represented at a conference on the 
unification of buoyage and lighting of 
coasts, to meet in Lisbon, Portugal, Oct. 
6, 1930. Participation in this conference 
was recommended by the President in 
his message to Congress of Apr. 22, 
1930. 

This invitation has been accepted and 
George R. Putnam, Commissioner of 
Lighthouses in the Department of Com- 
merce, has been designated as a dele- 
gate on the part of this Government to 
the *conference. Mr. Putnam is Chief of 
the’ Lighthouse Service, which is the 
branch of the Government most directly 
concerned in this conference. He has for 
several years taken an active part in the 
consideration of the problem of inter- 
national uniformity of buoyage and 
lighting of coasts. 


jleans Railroad, was sought on Aug. 21 
by the Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 
jin an application filed with the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission (Finance 
Docket No. 8444). 

The Burlington-Rock Island is a jointly 
|owned subsidiary of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railroads, and was 
formerly known as the Trinit 
Valley Railroad. 


It is proposed to extend the carrier’s | 
lines by operation over the Galveston, | 


| Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway and 
| the Southern Pacific Terminal Company 
| between Hguston and Galveston. Both 
|of these companies are operated under 
lease by the Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road, with which carrier the contract 
for trackage is proposed to be effected. 

The proposed extension of its lines 
will permit the Burlington-Rock Istarft 
| Road to enter the port of Galveston, 
|and “thereby afford the public equal op- 
| portunities in the use of the public fa- 
cilities at Houston and Galveston.” The 
B.-R. I. now operates a line from Fort 


} Worth to Houston, 


y & Brazos 


St. Louis, Mo. 


This photograph shows 
actual size of tube 
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| Federal Finance 
Federal Bankruptcy Act Called | 


bs | 
Inefficient by Solicitor General 


Statute Is Designed to ‘Encourage Dishonesty Receipts 


Bank Deposits 





U.S. Treasury | 
Statement 















d f B . I t ° it . | comes POCCTIS) 2 ons eso $1,110,798.37 | ended Aug. 20, as reported to the red |$10,00,00 in unexpended capital funds, 
. ternal revenue receipts: lr banks, and made public Aug. 
Oo usiness integer! ae eral reserve banks, Pp ae : ae 
and Disregar : 8 ys Scien ia ternal ene !91 by the Federal Reserve Board was| Holdings of discounted bills increased 
Mr. Thacher Declares | SRVOWID Ss s0.t:6,9 beeen tr 2,852,101.88 | $1,004,000,000, an increase of $3,000,000 | $4,000,000 during the week at the Federal 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 267,377.11 compared with the preceding week and a | Reserve Bank of Richmond and $5,000,000 
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asth tor the Svatiern District of New| sponsibility for its administration; | Panama Canal .......-.... 20,013-15 | $5,000,000 in money in tirculation, offset ral reserve banks combined (in thqu- 


\ c : a -| Operations in special ac- 
York had disclosed that the statute is|Whereas it appears that during the four eonntE 


perfectly designed to encourage ineffi-| Y°ars from 1925 to 1928, inclusive, credi-| sdiusted service certificate 











ini i oe ; to file RESOURCES 8-20-30 8-13-30 8-21-29 
; .| tors did not even take the trouble ] ee ae 109,682.87 4 . Olt ocat mantix “$1'000,000. 
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which is constantly refreshing, and gives do not seriously concern themselves with |may be predicted. 
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Old Bailey for a term devot | 2¢ ae .< Due g Be 2 680,191 | In New Orleans, the United States Gov- 7 
trial of criminal causes, and coming back five years ended June 30, 1929, was ap-| with me in the investigation of the ad-| Uncollected items ..... ainda sass Kaewese eoeee 548,404 579,632 ors lcaematet temead 4 ialieads ter a aude Total ..........$160,147,289 $164,067,963 
to the high court to hear and determine proximately 8% cents on the dollar,| ministration of bankruptcy in the South-| Federal reserve notes of other banks ......sseeers eee oe e Sait Per cent of change 42.4 
. j i i ‘ij tat T r . i wees F , , nner 
all interlocutory motions and to conduct | While losses incurred by creditors during | ern District of New York, quite recently | Bank premises .......-++++++see0+s2e0e8 den ry at cane =~, ee 
all. the work in chambers—they would | this period exceeded $3,800,000,000. The concluded, and after hearing the evi-| All other resources .....+seececerrseesceesececers ae anes ean odand inatoeavadies June, 1930 July, 1930 June, 1930 July, 1930 
have an incomplete idea of the work of simple fact is that business men have no! dence, had analyzed the evils disclosed, wictal sceabuseek coesece S&TEC SO 4,816,686 5,267,203 | New England .../.......seeeeee $3,669,370 $3,825,865 $7,440,889 $6,856,949 
a district judge. Because on top of all|time to waste in such fruitless efforts to| and their underlying causes, he would vee LIABILITIES Middle Atlantic ...........+- y+ ++ 21,161,300 24,415,922 32,001,829 39,020,900 
that there are naturalization and bank-|Save money. They prefer to write off| have spoken precisely as he did when, in| pegeral reserve notes in actual circulation ........ 1,323,708 1,332,991 1,822,853 | East North Central 12,427,530 7,438,287 18,085,022 15,741,018 
ruptey their losses and spend their time in more} March, 1883, he brought forward his bill Deposite: . | West North Central 2,024,405 2,988,648 8,193,116 5,144,107 
— i ‘thd inte dteateken th which profitable pursuits. They expect little| sor the reform of the English Bankruptcy Member bank—reserve account ......cseceeeere a yo aa = ~< a te 5,001,135 2,683,855 4,199,657 5,586,404 
; ¢ * * z 09% »56¢ ee 1 eee. CHIOTOE |: 0 pistes Corer eecerece 3,016,152 0,199,61- ,'9o, y yf 
a Federal judge must be familiar is the ee nai i oe ay ee - ae es Sctcen tanh a 5,563 8,149 7,142 | Mountain and Pacific 7,222,958 7,260,486 6,365,960 
, iz . Lee ' ouse of Commons. He said, 20 19.852 26,450 19,531 “2 ao 
Baiigntey Act, = pg iy oe They decline the invitation of the|time, of the then existing statute, that:| Other deposits ...... bee yeaa, ijt | Tinted sseeeseeees+ $53,577,343 $52,375,148 $81,974,807 $86,160,108 
of gravé concern to the judges|St#tute to throw good money after bad) “]_ had favored debtors at the ex- Total deposits 2,469,067 2,463,778 2,337,173 | Per cent of change ... ~2.2 +5.E 
a, withae District of or York in pursuit of the vanishing assets of ' pénse of the creditors, and had favored aon en A ea 528°326 558,011 654,838 
Og a eg tert ardlle It a bankrupt estate. And yet the very! that class of the community which lived Faeay WANG UE «caressa se 169,783" 169,769 ~ 166,247 Setidl Ceilitied: tudidedins 4 
engaged in its administration. WS! gospel of the statute is that they may| hy preying upon bankrupt estates at the|Sarpius ws. Soe 276,936 276,936 254,398 ll H St d rd ; temporary P 
obviays that estates were badly admin-|be relied upon to be active in its ad-| expense of creditors and debtors alike.| All other liabilities ...-..s+ssessssveeers 15,029 15,201 31,724| SMa OME NFANGALG | nent occupancy’ of the house; and tha 
istered, with mueh needless delay and| ministration. With the inevitable break-| tt has made it easy for debtors, by pay. 7s —_—_ Ss —_-— —— ——— 2 | street, sidewalk, and other utility im- 
wasteful expenditure of money. There! gown of creditor control, the control and| jy a small dividend or no vided at Total liabilities ............ as Sitindben piso ses +. 4,782,849 4,816,686 5,267,203 ° d L t D in| perma that may have been or will 
was little benefit in the statute for the| responsibility of administration passed— ait ee shadalehe from all their | Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- bie sca nse alséd in Las eca |be made in the vicinity. 
creditor and the ease with which debtors| at least in New York—into irresponsible | liabilities Sihaet. anything in the natare| .2*7"° note abilities CS aan ae 9% 0% 5.5% The style of architecture may be in- 
procured discharge from their debts,| and dishonest hands. And so it is justly| ot. an effective examination of the cir-| Ocenia = re Sahones By Coe 478,315 480,094 442,668 | | fluenced by the custom or practice of the 
without investigation of the causes of|said that the law, as I have seen it in| cumstances which have brought them| | Bureau of Standards S 7 locality, the financial resources of the 
their failure, seemed to encourage fraud| operation, is perfectly designed to pro-| into that position; while, at the same| / P€-| buillder, the relative permanency of the 
and dishonesty in trade. One could not| mote inefficiency in the administration! 


Avoi i ime, i stimulated extravagant, and | 
avoid the tmpression that back of many|of bankrupt estates. time, it had stimulated extravag 


of the proceedings brought into court} But the statute leaves to the creditors 


. b iting opportunities to interested 
there was crookedness and collusion. | not only the administration of the es- oe ee 


parties to deal with them in an entirely © 


igati i : : 8-20-30 8-13-30 “ 8-21-29 
Investigation Made tate but also leaves to them the inves-| irresponsible and uncontrolled way. The ; NEW YORK 3 
Oo B = C tigation of the bankrupt’s conduct, the jee of those defects were almost as Loans and investments—total ......e.cceccseseces 8,076 8,068 7,354 Advances of tho jest 19 years have 
comeeeewy Seem opposition to his discharge, and—to a/much on the surface as the defects) toans—total ...:.....sssscscescesecesecsscsceeeee 5,968 6,002 6,637 |Taised the standards of small houses, 
There\came a time, early in 1929,|very large. extent—his prosecution for| themselves. ; 
when these things were brought to light |criminal offenses. And this brings us “They were, in the first place, that! On securities .......cceccecccecsecccsecs 


and made public, and a thoroughgoing!to the second point: That the statute is 


The daily average of Federal Reserve,in part by an increase of $4,000,000 in 
Bank credit outstanging during the week} monetary gold stock arld a decrease of 


\sands of dollars): 
ahd aulty euseds dice b> 680,829.04 | —___y 


+++  196,179- 190,515 986,378 







Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
even fraudulent, administration of assets| banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Aug. 20 and 
Aug. 13, 1930, and Aug. 21, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


.era] to undertake an exhaustive investi- 
gation into the whole question of bank- 
ruptey law and practice. It will be a 
most extensive and vigorous investiga- 
tion. The work ‘will be under the direc- 
tion of the Solicitor General and he will 
be assisted by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“The losses through bankruptcy in the 
last five years exceed $3,000,000,000, and 
are now averaging $750,000,000 per an- 
num. The purpose of the investigation 
is, of course, to propose to Congress 
some essential reforms in the bank- 
ruptcy law and practice.” 

The investigation directed by. the 
President is well under way. Its pur- 
pose will be to lay foundations of fact 
upon which sound conclusions and wise 
remedies may be predicated. It is, of 
course, too early to state facts or draw 
conclusions, but there are certain prin- 


with, and to go free, discharged of his 
debt, to repeat his offense. 

I received the other day a letter from 
an industrial employe in which he said 
that many of his fellow workers were 
accustomed to “pay their debts by postal 
card.” This, he said, referred to a prac- 
tice quite prevalent among them of run- 
ning up bills without intention or ability 
to pay, and then filing a petition in bank- 
rluptey, with the result that all the cred- 
itors received for their debt is a postal 
card from the Referee in Bankruptcy. 
Similar complaints have come in from 
all parts of the country, from small mer- 
chants who must of necessity extend 
credit without security in reliance upon 
the honestry of the ordinary citizen. 

The extent of this evil is indicated by 
the fact that of all the persons, firms 
and corporations adjudicated bankrupt 
during the four yedrs from 1925 to 1928, 


any good bankruptcy law. ~Those were,| Due to banks......... 
firstly, in the honest administration of} Due from banks ...... vewewakeenesceec 
bankrupt estates, with a view to the fair| Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ... 
and -apeady: distuibution of the asscits |" SSS SS SS 


among the creditors, whose property| the fact that over half of the adjudica; 
they were; and, in the second place, their!tions are against salaried and profes- 
object should be following the idea that) sional people, who have presumbly been 
prevention was better than cure, to do living beyond their means at the expense 
something to improve the general tone of their creditors, the inadequacy or en- 
of commercial morality, to promote hon-| tire lack of investigation by creditors in 
est trade, and to lessen the number ‘of| such cases} the known indifference of 
failures.” creditors to the proper control of admin- 
Identical Problems istration in small estates, and the re- 
Said Exist N sultant exploitation of these estates by 
Said to Exist Now . unreliable proxy holders, #he scandals 
There is not a line or a word of this} which, from time to time, have attended 
statement made in England almost 50/the administration of the statute, and 
years ago which need be attered in anlyz-| the general dissatisfaction which is felt 
ing the problems which now confront the throughout the commercial community, 
people of this country if they are re-|js sufficient cause for approaching this 
solved to have a good bankruptcy law.| whole subject with a sense of public con- 











It was my privilege last Fall to study] cern and public duty, and with a deter-|/ 
















ciples which appear to be suffici 13 : *»|the English statute in actual Operation,| mination to provide such remedies as 
pe to hi cee ee oe = ew ee - them open and it was ax inspiration to learn from| may be necessary to deal with the situa- 
discussion. — nat eahenled Sens oe and OF)-| personal contact with the judges, regis-| tion with complete adequacy. 
Three Purpo. e aoe d among farmers, mer-/trars, lawyers and _ officials responsible Question Termed 
. pease chants and manufacturers. Such per-| for its administration that there is in ; , 

Of Law Are Cited sons who are not engaged in trade have|England a bankruptcy law which will] A Difficult One 
There are three purposes which the|°* 7 Bag ~ Saeed to come into bank- | not only afford efficient and honest ad-[~ ] am acutely aware that we cannot 
bankruptcy law should be designed to ac- eet wal dnp t ey have been living be- ministration, but has vastly improved transplant the English statute. It will 
complish, in the public interest. ee heii means, on mohey borrowed | the general tone of commercial morality | not .fit in all its details into our legal 

(1) Prompt and efficient realization, rom their creditors. The statute af-\and promoted honesty and fair dealing) and political system. But if we have the 








anv ae ees 3 fords them an easy way to esc the! jn tr: This has been ac lished b : : tn dap | 
liquidation and distribution to the cred- Sy Wes Scape the|in trade. This has been accomplished by| will we should certainly be able to de 
ieee cf the commercial wrechoge of the|Payment of their just debts, and the insisting that the investigation of the| vise the forms of law suitable to our own | 


bankrupt estate. small business man who extends them| causes of each bankruptcy and the con-| conditions, through which similar _prin- 

(2) The discharge from their indebted- credit has no remedy. A law which tol-| duct of each bankrupt is a public duty,| ciples may be brought into operation to 
ness of honest debtors, overwhelmed by erates injustice is bad, but a law which| which must be assumed by the Govern- produce results comparable to those ac- 
financial nusfortune through ro fault of encourages such practices on the part of} ment and not left to the creditors, to be complished in England. The problem+is 
their own. hundreds of salaried people is a cor-| conducted, if they choose, at private ex- not a simple one. For instance, in Eng- 

(3) The prevention of reckless and dis-|4Pting influence in the community! pense. a. land the duty of investigation, oppositiox 
honest practices in trade. which should not be tolerated. Furthermore, the statute reCrgnizes|tg discharge and prosecution is placed 


To those who are experienced in bank-| Stat i that the public is gravely cong, ed in| upon the official receiver. 
- nee ae Statute Designed to the discharge of the bankrup ae bes 7 would be difficult, and probably un- 





ruptcy, the mere statement of such pur-| « . : . : 
= hog must appear Ndenlistic ead I Promote Dishonesty’ conditions to the granting of .F rgé! wise to attempt to set up in this country 
hasten to say that such knowledge and And so the third proposition seems to which give the courts ample dis**tion 
experience as I have of the workings of | ™e to be reasonably clear—namely, that | to withhold this privilege if the bank- 
the bankruptcy statute in New York City| the present statute is perfectly designed | rupt has been dishonest or reckless in 
convinces me that it is perfectly de-|t® encourage dishonesty and reckless | dealing with his creditors. To these pro- 
signed. disregard of business integrity on the | visions the law adds the most serious 
(1) To,promote inefficiency in the ad-| Part of large numbers of people, who, | consequences, if a discharge is withheld, 
ministration of bankrupt estates; taking advantage of the freedom with which in operation have the effect of de- 
(2) To grant discharges without in-| Which credit is extended in this country,| priving the undischarged bankrupt of 
vestigation, and therefore without dis-|incur indebtedness which they know they | the opportunity to borrow money, and 
crimination between misfortune justify- cannot gpay, and then have recourse to | virtually make him a commercial out- 
ing a discharge and misconduct deserv- the statute to be discharged of their cast, thus protecting the community 
ing of measures to prevent its recur- | debts. x ‘against the recurrence of commercial 
rence; and These are the evils which maz the! fraud and dishonesty. . 
(3) To encourage dishonesty and reck-| very face of the law, and upon which, I In contrast to such a system, the phi- 
less disregard of business integrity on| Venture to say. there will be very little | losophy of our statute is that the credi- 
part of large numbers of’ people|controversy. But when one comes to tors alone are concerned in the adminis- 
who, taking advantage of the. freedom|speak of remedies, that is a different | tration of.the assets and the discharge 
which credit is extended in this| matter. And it is too early to be specific | of the bankrupt. The enormous losses 
country, incur indebtedness which they|in proposing changes in the law. It will involved, the great number of _ bank- 
know they cannot pay, and then have’ be the purpose of the investigation now! ruptcies in which there are no assets, 


such an elaborate organization for the 
supervision of the administration of 
bankrupt estates as there is in the Board 
of Trade in England. But in our.system 
we have an office unknown in\England. 
The Unjted States attorneys are the local 
representatives of the Government in all 
matters, civil and criminal,#which come 
before the courts. If it be concluded 


is disclosed. ; 
In proposing adequate remedies many 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 
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that the Government should assume the) 
responsibility for the investigation of | 
each bankruptcy, and the conduct of each | 

nkrupt, it may well be that the United | 
Witten attorneys should assume these} 
duties. This would assure effective and | 
speedy prosecution wherever dishonesty; The above chart, made public Aug. 21 by the Federal Reserve Board in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, shows Reserve bank credit outstanding 
and the principal factors in the changes. 
daily figures, latest figures for week ended July 26.) 
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Business Conditions 
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there had been, under the present law, no|_ All other .......ssescseeseeereeeecs ceeeneenaees 2,441 2,417 2.362 | products of inverlt 


ae ——— {according to a statement on Aug. 20 by 
James S. Taylor, of the Bureau of Stand- 


— —— | and comfort of all who may eventually 





ers wos bee It a ie ey lot perfectly designed to grant discharges| sufficient provision for an impartial or | Investments—total ...+¢-+++eseeesererserereeerers 2,108 2,066 1,717 |duction are available in many forms, 
thority ofthe court tn disciplinary ae-[watore.ginvamgation and therefore independent examination nto the ess | unite States Goverment aecoitien vovncvne 4080 LAR R Sa 
i i i eae : fy * ’ Other’ se ties ce cccecccecces cc ccccerecsee : ,00% r 
tions — nese, a to devise, |tune justifying a discharge and miscon-| each bankrupt. Secondly, such investi- ak ait Medien titemes Weds. ohtcso cescee 782 787 700 ae te ERS Ee SE near Sea RE 
im con f adm vat tive co foen “a + wate duct deserving of measures to prevent| gation as had been undertaken, perfune | Gash in vault .......sseeeceeesseeseeteceeneeeeee ” 44 _ 45 52| cod la mae i = cl tg sd 
eres ist mpg ra ae —. fh esigned | its recurrence. | tory and,inadequate as it generally ae Net demand deposits ...ssessevceeevccecccseeees 5,558 5,595 ey = the onateel whee Be aia igh 
to eliminate the contro] of bankrupt es- . é had been thrown upon the creditors; and, | Time deposits .......sscceeeseececcecccecceersecs 1,436 1,440 ’; ! 
pee by a ae ery and oe: Examinations Are contrary to all sound policy and princi- | Government deposits ......sseeeeereessereeeeteees 16 15 11|dollars spent each year for maintenance | 
‘worthy lot of persons who had thereto- 2 a ac The frome BODES 2. vs dvecc cccccccceoncesacecccecss 
fore found it possible to control pro.| /ermed Perfunctory | ple, cer Sno Soe ee = an aot Due to banks ........ Satine ck Maca siete 976 1,004 810 | i was stated. 
ceedings in bankruptcy for their own|. The simple fact is that the bankrupt | Money — ad, an en ake a publ! Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ......++++« hf ig 144 
benefit. This was accomplished by the |is not examined except in the most per- duty at t oe c ee. Aa for | L02n8 on securities to\brokers and dealers: 2 ee gee |not build it for himself slone, nor ex- 
selection of a financial institution of the | functory way, unless there is hope that In the third place, the provisions or) For own account ........-+.+e+0+e- coccccccecece 1,607 . 1a oes | 
highest standing to take responsibility,|through his examination concealed -as- the punishment of misconduct, however For account of out-of-town banks .....sesereeee 714 OF aoe uated’ snk, ak tee tha cae 
‘ . under appointment of the —e fae the sets may be discevered. There is no| grievous, had been altogether inadequate,| For account of others ........- codecccccccccece 807 804 ’ p , 
; administration of every estate in ‘cok inquiry with respect to the causes of and moreover, the application of those Total , ose * See 3,155 6,085 | dwell therein.” 
ruptcy until the ueaiiine might Pome ep failure, ae hig condnek im eainootion provisions, instead of being lett + mm OTAL 2. ccccccccdccce eee ere esesceceeresees , se ° 
a trusted to represent them. therewith. And so it results that if a|SPponsible authorities, edi een = al! On demand 
These measures were at best a make-| dishonest, debtor succeeds in wasting or — —— 2 So ert = On time is... vote eas maseseeses fonts 
shift to make the’ best of a: bad law and| concealing all of the property which he | y SNEES,: Ht ae sige ; ‘ The technical, financial r 1 
to palliate evils which are inherent in| has acquired with money borrowed from | hushing up _questions — a. ve Loans and investments—total ...secceccscceseeees 2,034 2,023 1,931 siatlts tan ae le Os ca 
the law itself when it is administered in|his creditors, he may come into bank- | ¢xpected to investigate, And, lastly, the) | | o) 1,551 1,565 1,559 | of small hou d lex 
a city like New York. One thing was|Tuptcy, where there will be no funds|@"rangements for the a oo REE TESOORS “29 0'0'0.0' eselaneeagacebannteenr gee tgeres ’ , , sma ses are many and complex. 
. : 1 | with which to Da h 3 f | control of persons entrusted y the aw ne : mi ater Ay 9 920 866 |: : rie ; 
and that ‘was if the evils attendant sper| investigation of, proceedings in oppor | With the administration of bankrupts’| Qn securities «+-++1+++ BI ga 645 | eceatee ‘Seiten, tanclcle at amen 
the administration of this statute in New|tion to his discharge. eet et cee cee Fe Investments—total ..... im 483 458 373 | , 
York prevailed throughout the United| Unless his conduct has been so out-|Clentt f SONG PIRES? A -, : th : 
States the very theory of the statute was |"@geous as to arouse his creditors to the — oe he would have the general ee ee nee eee ‘ O78 267 209 | onthe ee a needs, and tastes 
hauled and it should be thoroughly over- | point - ne ose | tor tis voice of the House with him; and be-| Reserve with Federal reserve bank . 190 191 175 | of individual families as well as differ- 
puled. , PrOSOSUNOR BO WAY TOASONSIY XPM) 8 1. nrocseded farther, be had to ask) Cash in TaUlt .<..5.0005 pataieale 12 14 15| ences in climate and local custom must 
On July 29 last President Hoover an-|to procure his discharge without dis-|*0'e he Pp , : ?, ~~ |Net demand deposits 1,292 1,285 1,237| be considered in choosi the location 
: : the H to k n mind two main,| m; ; . ~ ng 
nounced: closure of the cause of his failure or |" #ouse to keep in min » maln;! Time deposits ........ 652 651 51S | ene o houne 
“I have authorized the Attorney Gen-|his personal conduct in connection there-| 404, at the same time, distinct objects of | Government deposits 2 2 ioe. P 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep WitHouT CCMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Construction 


| Financial Condition of Federal Building Permits Issued in July 
| Reserve Banks << 


As of Aug. 20 





Showed 2.4 Per Cent Increase 


Department of Labor Says Drop in Residential 
Construction More Than Balanced by 
Nonresidential Work 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


over $700,000. In Lowell, Mass., con-; hospital to cost $1,178,000. In Oklahoma 
tract was issued for a post office build- 
In Worcester, 
Mass., a new post office and Federal 
court building was to be erected at a 
cost of $675,000. 

In Providence, R. I., a permit was is- 
sued for a new public school building to 
In Jersey City a permit 


cost $1,100,000. { err 
was issued for a public utility building 


buildings to cost $1,000,000. 


and for six factory buildings to cost 


June July 

1930 1930 
New England ............ 585 643 
Middle Atlantic Perrere | 4,115 
East North Central ...... 1,759 1,548 
West North Central ...... 565 568 
South Atiantic ........... 711 541 
;BOUUR. CORCIED 6) .cave ccs 1,172 994 


Chicago permits were issued for 
3,107,057 3,115,002 3,142,814 | factory buildings to cost nearly $3,000,- 


In Detroit permits were | 


ing was to be erected to cost over $900,- 
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City permits were issued for 19 oil der- 
ricks to cost $1,900,000. In Pasadena, 
Calif., permit was issued for a hotel 
building to cost nearly $600,000, and in 
Denver, Colo., contract was let for a 
United States custom house to cost 
$900,000. 

Estimated number of families provided 
for in new dwelling houses in 288 cities of 
the United States having a population of 
25,000 or more: 


Mountain and Pacific ..... 2,080 1,952 


Seen. >» oa0e0 tee ae 10,362 
Per cent of change ...... —8.2 
Estmiated cost of total construction (in- 
cluding alterations. and repairs) in 288 
cities of the United States having a popu- 

















cialist Says Present Holds 
Even Better Opportunity 


but there is now greater chance for im- 
© cee! 3,527 3,585 2,775 | provement than ever before because the 
5 ion and mass pro- 


83 |and modernization of existing dwellings, 


“The person who builds a hourse should 


clusively for his family,” the statement 





2.513 5.738|.. Lhe statement, made public by the 


me 738 | Department of Gommerce, follows in ful) (222 the routine of daily life, forms of 


;entertainment, and social relationships 
|of the family must be considered. In 
|short, the person who builds a house 
{should not build it for himself alone, 
jnor exclusively for his family, but for 
|the convenience and comfort of all wha 


| These problems involve decisions regard- 


ture, arrangement of rooms, and numer- 


| years; the minimum standard of new 
;construction has been raised; a large 


Other factors are: 
125 | measures, such as control of subdivision 
358 371 307| layout, and zoning and __ building-code 


; other improvements; 
33| regulations; transportation and educa- | P oi and eawels oe 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CREDIT 


\lions of families from uneconomic in« 
jtrusion of business and industrial uses 


3 


‘eral hundred million dollars spent each’ 
| year for maintenance, remodeling, and 
|modernization of existing dwellings 
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| Aug. 21 by the Federal Trade Commis- 
| Sion as follows: 


|; ufacturers of blouses will no longer brand 





| petitor. 


|““Havana” to designate their product which 


(Based on weekly averages of 




















































house, and the education, tastes, and 
preferences of the family. The size of 
the house should be determined by the 
number and convenience of the family. 
The durability of a structure, its ree 
sistance to storms, varying tempera- 
tures, wind, fire, and encroaching rodents 
or insects are largely dependent on the 
materials used and the methods of con- 
struction. A substantial foundation is 
the first requisite. Adequate floor joists, 
well bridged; flooring; millwork, in- 
cluding doors, windows, stairs, and trim, 
are other important elements of the 
structure. Masonry, insulation, and 
painting should all be considered. 

The arrangement of rooms in a hou 
is Jargely a matter of family prefe 
ence and convenience, but certain stand- 
ards should be followed, in order that 
the house may be readily sold or rented 
should such action be necessary. Not 
only the size of the rooms, but their 
number and layout, with respect to pris 
vacy, arrangement of furniture, con« 
venience and economy for housekeeping, 


may eventually dwell therein. 
Minimum Standard Raised 


Notable advances in domestic archi- 
tecture have been made in the last 1@ 


proportion of old dwellings. have been 
rehabilitated with modern plumbing, 
electric lighting, central heating, and 


zoning ordinances have been enacted ta 
protect the home neighborhoods of mil- 


of land. 


But the opportunities for further de- 
velopment are extensive. Well-built 
houses, houses that are sound in struc« 
ture, well planned and well balanced 
throughout, are the foundation of ad« 
vance in housing standards. The sev< 


could !e used to greater advantage if 
applied with more regard to soundness 
of structure and good layout. Oppor- 
tunities for improving houses are greater 
In scope and variety and possibility of 
rapid advance than ever before, for the 
products of modern invention and ma 
production are now available in ma 
different forms for building, equipping, 
furnishing, and decorating houses. 





Three Firms Accept 
Trade Stipulations 





Toast, Cloth and Cigar Makers 
Meet Commission Rules 





Stipulation agreements entered inta 
with manufacturers were announced on 


Stipulation No. 628.—An individual man- 


them “English broadcloth” so as to mis- 
lead buyers into believing they are actually 
made of broadcloth or material imported 
from England, when such is not the fact. 

Stipulation No. 629.—Manufacturing and 
selling toast and other food products which 
it shipped in packages or cartons, a cor- 
poration will no longer simulate the color 
scheme, style or size of the containers 
used by a competitor, so as to deceive 
buyers into believing that the products 
of the respondent are those of the com- 





Stipulation No. 630.—Copartners manu- 
facturing cigars will cease use of the word 


is not composed of a tobacco grown cn 
the island of Cuba, and from use of ¢ 





vertising expressions implying that t 
product is the same as formerly ma 
and sold under the trade name of the jres 
spondents, when such is not the fact. 
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- State Finance 


New Jersey Law Kansas Bankers Are Asked 
To Postpone Tax Litigation: Forecast as Aid 


On Transfer of | 
Funds Construed se 





* 


Attorney General Says Stat- 
ute Does Not Require Sig-, 


nature by Comptroller to| Kansas bankers have been asked by the | void, was through a spirit of generosity | 


| State Tax Commission to refrain from 





‘opportunity to solve the tax question. 


Commission Requests Delay Until Congress Can’ 
Amend Federal Statute on State Taxation of 
eit National Institutions 


State of Kansas: Topeka, Aug. 21. 


~ 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, AUGUST 22, 1930 


Bank Regulation 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Drug-store Study 


- a | 
‘Department of Commerce | 
Survey to Include Benefits | 
fo 
Those to Druggists 


and willingness to afford the State an| 





This attitude was not prevalent in 


|tomer he 
(usually -the applicant’s 


Domestic Trade 


Rapid Turnover of Store Goods 
_ Held Not to Be Trade Cure-all 


| For Consumer's Department of Commerce Specialist Tells Convention of 


Facts Developed by Louisville Grocery Survey Con- _ | 
cerning Merchandising Practices 


should set a_ specific 


payday) on 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Public as Well @S applicant to pay his bills periodically. ! There is an area around each store | 
|Having decided to give credit to a cus-j| outside of which the merchant cannot} 
4 date | deliver the usual size order at a profit. 


~ 


(PEARLY 
INDEX 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


1953) Il 


Manufactures 





He should set definite boundaries beyond | 


Federal Agency 
Created to Aid 


Small Merchants 





Division of Department of 


Commerce Is Designed to 
Assist Dealers in Solving 
_ Trade Problems 


Orders “ | litigation contesting the right of the 
| State to tax financial institutions, until 
‘ State of New Jersey: |the Federal statute governing taxation 


Trenton, Aug. 21. 


The signature of the State Comptroller 
to orders transferring New Jersey’s 
money from one bank to another has 
never been required under the laws of 
this State,” Attorney General William A. 
Stevens explained in a statement issued 
Aug. 20. , 

The Attorney General made public his 
statement in reply to criticism of one of 
his opinions by D. Frederick Burnett, 
counsel to the Abell Audit and Survey 
Commission, now engaged in an inquiry 
of State business methods. 

Mr. Burnett said the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion, holding that such orders 
were required to be signed only by the 
State Treasurer, was wrong and that 
all such document issued since February 
of this year, when the single-name rule 
went into effect, are illegal. 

The State Treasurer, Mr. Stevens con- 
Bendea, has sole responsibility over State 
money in the several banks and it is his 
duty alone to transfer it from one bank 
to another. The Comptroller, said Mr. 
Stevens, has no duty or power over the 
money until it is disbursed. 

Not Negotiable ‘nstrument 
An order transferring the money, con- 


tinued the Attorney General, is not a ne- | 


gotiable’ instrument but is merely a 
process by which the Treasuter moves 
the funds for the convenience of his de- 
partment. 


It has been contended by Mr. Burnett 


|of national banks by the States has been 


/amended by Congress. The attorney for 
jthe Commission, C. .B. Randall, in a 
statement just issued, declares that State 
|legislation clarifying the present, situa- 
tion can only be accomplished after a 
change in Federal law . 
| Mr. Randall refers to the action of 
; banks in California in asking for the dis- 
;}missal of suits for recovery of back 
|taxes paid under protest, and of banks 
/in Minnesota which paid taxes volun- 
tarily, in excess of the legal rate. 

The statement issued by Mr. Randall 
; follows in full text: 
| Announcement comes from the State 
‘of California, through The United 
States Daily of July 26, 1930, that suits 
filed by California banks to recover 
‘faxes paid under protest prior to the 
| present system of bank taxation have 
{practically all been  disnfissed. This 
| statement was recently issued by Mr.| 
Lyman M. King, Director of Finance. 
| Mr. King characterizes the action of the 
California banks as “remarkable in its 
generosity.” 
| 
|California Now  ; 


| Has Franchise Tax 


} 


| 


California now has a franchise tax 
which places banks and all other finan- 
;cial institutions, as well as mercantile, 
|}manufacturing and business corpora- 
| tions, on the same tax basis. 

Although the bank tax of Minnesota 


| was declared void beyond an intangible 


that such a transfer order is no different | meat : 
from a State check which is conceded to|Tate of tax existing in that State, not 
require two signatures. A iransfer, like|™more than seven banks, for the past 
a check, is an order to pay out money, | Seven or eight years, protested their 
Mr. Burnett has declared. “’| taxes. This willingness on the part of 

The statement of the Attorney Gomes one gy a at ae 
eral follows in full text: 2 pedis 3 S Breer Peron ee: eae 

“Ata recent meeting of the Abell com- | 
mission, D. Frederick Burnett, its coun- | 
sel, referred to an opinion rendered ia 





hanges Are Announced 


Kansas. The banks in this State pro- 
tested their taxes, mainly for the rea- 
son that the statute afforded preferentia! 
tax treatment. Approximately $4,500,- 
000 of taxes were refunded to banking 
institutions. To prevent continued re- 


payment of gaxes to such institutions | 


the moneys and credits and_ secured 
debts laws were repealed and a law pro- 
viding for the taxation of all financial 
institutions on the same basis was 
passed. This legislation was the best 
the legislature could do in securing an 
equitable and undiscriminatory law in 
the taxation of banks with all other 
financial institutions. 


State and National 
Banks Reach Agreement 


In the meantime the State, through its ; 


duly constituted officials, has 
diligently with representatives of na- 
tional banking associations to secure an 
amendment of the Federal tax law. An 
agreement has been reached between the 


States and the national banks affecting | 
{the taxation of 
|shares of stock therein. 


such institutions, or 
ing the efforts of the State, through leg- 
islation enacted at the special session in 


1930 and many conferences with repre- 


senatives of national banks wherein an | 


agreement was reached to secure a 
change in the Federal law, it is now ap- 


parent that further litigation is to be} 


had affecting the right of the State to 
tax financial institutions. « Such action 
on the part of any banking institution 


does not disclose willingness to cooperate | 


in bringing about a just and equitable 
system of taxing banking and financial 
institutions. 


It is sincerely hoped that bankers will 


be reluctant to take any action litigating | 
future payment of taxes until the State | 


|has had an opportunity to pass some 
| legislation, which can only be accom- 


| plished after Congress amends the Fed- | 


me under-date of Feb. 19, 1930, to the 


eral law at its next session. 


worked | 


Nothwithstand- | 


; Benefits to consumers as well as drug-| Which the account is to be settled, and 
|gists are aims of the forthcoming drug- | thereafter insist—without giving offense, 
|store survey, to be undertaken in St.| if possible—that settlement be punc~ 
| Louis, Mo., by the Department of Com- tually made. If the customer fails! to 
|merce, according to a statement ‘on Ane” | eattle in full without adequate reason, 
| 21 by. Wroe Alderson, business special- | ‘ : 
\ist of the Department. in nine cases out of ten, the merchant 

Service to the consumer may be im-|i8 better off with his competitor enjoy- 
| : : 


'preved and made more economical, ong) ae SS et trade of the delinquent 
] : It 


|prosperity of retail druggists may be| : . ; : 
jinereased through the survey, according|. Delivery is a promotional service. 
|to the statement, which was made public | 


trade getter. But if not watched, it 
\seuoee yo greed = See and | riay become more costly than beneficial 


: » wy. {to the store. 
: This study, to be undertaken this Win-! Broadly, delivery appeals to two 


iter by the Department of Commerce at| classes of customers. The first class 


jthe request and in cooperation with 4/like to visit the st®re and shop for their 


committee representing the drug and : i sani 
allied trades, is similar in aim to the|ST0ceries, but do not care to carry bulky 


Ps i kages along the street. 
Louisville grocery survey, and it is ex- pa aap ‘ . 
‘ected that this latter project will pro. [cass Areqthose who are, either, ton, bury 
vide some contribution to the solution| f ode hei d : 
of the whole range of management prob- | Pre er to telephone their orders in. 

hone Customers 


lems which confront retail druggists and | Telep 
| business men selling goods to this trade | May ‘Become Permanent 


even as the Louisville survey did for) . 
the food trades. In the case of the first class, delivery 
;service is not only an accommodation 


Even more intensive study is planned . : ; 
of selected St. Louis drug stores than|Which promotes good will but it can be 
made to increase the size of orders as 


was made in the larger number of groc- | : ; phreaer os 
\ery stores whose business was analyzed | Well. Where no delivery service is given 
\in connection with the analogous Louis-| the size of an order is definitely limited 
ville grocery survey, and daily opera- | 9Y the strength of the customer and 
[tions in the stores will be subjected to| her willingne¥s to carry large or heavy 
jeven closer scrutiny, according to Mr.| parcels; whereas, where delivery service 
Alderson. A local committee is working|is offered, the size of the order is lim- 
|at present on the preliminaries of the|ited only by her needs and her ability 
St. Louis survey, including the selection! to pay. ; 

|of stores for analysis, setting up standard; The importance of the second ciass 
departments, and defining further topics| to the service grocer may be seen from 


credit should be promptly stopped, for} 


is second only to credit service as a) 


which he should refuse to deliver small [Continued from Page 1.]} 
| orders. 


Division, points out that in some locaii- 
A detailed study of delivery cost in 12|,... ’ . a 
retail stores in Louisville sh wed that! “'®S» at least, nearly one-third of the re 


delivery expense averaged 2.95 per cent |tailers are doing less than $5,000 worth 
of total sales and 6.9 per cent of deliv-|of business a year. Information coil- 
ered sales. Delivered ~~ averaged | lected indicates that perhaps 79 per cent 
— per a of eo. i he Se ae om all the retailers are operating what 
value per store of delivered orders av-|_.; : 

eraged $1.34. The cost per order deliv. | Might be termed small business estab- 
ered was 9 cents. | lishments. 

It w&s pointed out in the discussion E 
jon delivery that orders for 35 per cent] purpose of this work ae 
of sales were telephone orders. The} ness men is to cooperate in elping them 
telephone trade is therefore of prime im-|to help themselves. Much information 
portance to the service store and should| has alr@éady been collected by the De- 
be cultivated by every means possible. partment, which may be had upon re- 

Telephone trade depends entirely upon} quest. Bulletins which have proved par- 
|the customer’s confidence in the mer-!ticularly popular are the “Retail Gro- 
jchant. And once the merchant betrays|cer’s Problems”, in which stock control, 
this confidence the volume of telephone! credit, deliver¥, trading area, and other 
orders will decline. problems of the service grocer are con- 

Orders received by telephone should be! sidered; “Retail Profits Throttgh Stock | 
filled with the same care that other or-| Control,” showing methods by which a 
iders are filled. And never should the} merchant- discarded those items not in 
{merchant attempt to solve the spoilage! great demand with increased profit of 
‘problem by putting one rotten orange|50 per cent and decreased investment; 
in the bottom of an order simply be-| “Analyzing Retail Selling Time,” “Credit 
‘cause the customer is absent. Extension and Business Failures,” “Pre- 

Telephone order can be more economi- liminary Report, National Retail Credit 
cally filled than can others. In the first! Survey,” and “Practical Aids to the In- 
place, if haste is not required, they can| dependent Merchant,” all of which are 
jbe filled during slack periods, thereby | available free, upon request. 
| distributing the clerk’s time over a more) [pn the opinion of Mr. Dunn, “it is the 
uniform day. Secondly, the clerk, know-| so-called little feliow in business, who 
ing the arrangement of merchandise in; ¢an often profit to greater advantage 
\the store, can usually fill a telephone | from governmental assistance of the 
| order whens Cease —. the | type outlined and as a result special ef- 
store, whereas, In serving a customer) forts are made to provide detailed an- 





small busi- 


Mr. Dunn points out that the prime \ 


for study. Practical druggists are to 
jhave an opportunity to suggest amplifi- | 
cations or new directions of inquiry at 
all times during the survey. | 
_ Mr. Alderson set forth as some of the | 
interesting questions on which the sur- 
vey is expected to shed light, in addition 
to other factors of merchandising, store | 
arrangement, record keeping, and store 


the fact that approximately 35 per cent 
of the sales volume of the 26. stores 
studied in Louisville were sales made 
by telephone. In other words, all tele- 
phone orders being delivered, delivery 
as a promotional service brought to the 


lservice grocer at least 30 per cent of 
his trade—a profitable raethod of pro- | 
| motion. 


personally he secures but one item at a 
time often making several trips from the 
leustomer to the same location in the 
store. Also there is no loss of time 
because of a customer’s inability to de- 
| cide what she wants. 


Information on Imports 
Of Manganese Is Sought 


‘amination of the records of the 


swers to all requests of this kind.’* He 


| said as the Department’s work develops 


a much greater range of information 
will be available to the business man to 
assist him in avoiding the mistakes and 
pitfalls which bave wrecked so ny 


small businesses in the past. eee: 
ue 
of business failure, according te Mr. 


Dunn, shows that mismanagement is 


| location, including the following: During Inclement weather many C. 


the cause of the greater percentage of 


effect that the signature of the Treas- y ‘ 

urer was sufficient for the transfer of|. Changes -in the status of national 

State funds from one bank to another, as | banks were announced Aug. 21 by the 

an incorrect st&tement o7 the law. *! Comptroller of Currency as follows: 
“This question was brought to the At-| Change of title: 

torney General’s office by Deputy State|_ First National Bank of Daytona Beach. 

Treasurer Horace G. Githens nearly a la., to “First Atlantic National Bank of 

year ago, at which time my oral opinion | P&¥tona Beach.” 

was given. In February of the present Voluntary liquidation: 


year I was requested to reduce that opin-| _ The Peoples National Bank of North 
jon to oriting and did so — Belle Vernon, Pa., capital, $25,000; effec- 
; tive July 22, 1930. Liquidating avents, 


“The law requires that any~payment | ;- > Dw WE C Ra 
of State moneys shall be by the Qk aoe ‘_ ee po BS 
of the Treasurer countersigned by the| & Trust Company, Belle Vernon, Pa. 
Comptroller. It applies to the separation | oO 
of money from the State Treasury. The 
act defining the duties of the Treasurer 
.places him under bond for the safe-keep- 
Ing and custody of public money. It is 
his sole: discretion to choose the depvsi- 
tories and to regulate the amounts of4 
money belonging to the State in the sev- | 
eral banks. The Comptroller has no! 
statutory duty or power over that money 

til it is disbursed. 


Is Transfer Process 


‘Federal Bankruptcy Act 
Is Viewed as Inefficient 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
other problems will be presented, and 
please do not misunderstand what I have 
said this afternoon. The thoughts which 


long considered, but they are thrown out 
|at this time tentatively and to provoke 


| In Status of National Banks’ 


{I have attempted to express have been | 


“The method of transfer from one|discussion and consideration in an effort | 


bank to another is by an order deposited#to focus thought upon the preblems 
in the receiving bank calling upon the | Which will be presented when concerted 
paying bank to transfer to the receiving | measures are proposed. 

bank the sum of money therein men-| In closing, may I ask your individual 
tioned. - It is not a negotiable instru-|and collective cooperation in this task? 
ment. It is not a draft in any legal|If in the communities in which you live 





sense and it is not a bill of exchange | yoff will make inquiries regardng the ad- | 


or any other form of,document defined | ministration and effect of the statute, 
or reférred to in the negotiable instru-| and then, after consideration, will write 
ments act—it is simply a process by|to the Department of Justice of what 
which the Treasurer takes money out| you have learned, and what suggestions 
of one pocket and puts it into another| you have to make, it,will be of the 
for the convenience of the administra- | greatest assistance in laying sound foun- 
tion of his.department. i dations for correct conclusions, 

“It is the means by which he supplies 
a depleted account from another bank 
which has an excess of funds. The 
‘process is used principally to supply 
funds to the working bank, that is, the | 
bagk upon which the State checks are 
drawn, wher its funds get low and the 
Treasurer has inactive deposits in other 














5a ee = | Which departments are nétting a 
Maine Plans to Sell Bonds _ Profit? 


| : — 

8 ° | Which soda-fountain items are of out- 

To Build Bucksport Bridge standing value and which could be 
| dropped without loss in sales. or profits? 


State of Maine: What is the value of certain staple | 

Augusta, Aug. 21. | items as business getters in relation to | 

The State Treasuver, William S. Owen,| other products? 

has announced that he will sell to the} How can turnover be knanmnene on | 

highest bidder an issue of bonds aggre-| commodities carrying a considerable in- 

gating $70,000, the proceeds to be used| vestment? 

for the construction of the Waldo-Han- How can the merchant determine how 
cock Highway Bridge over the Penob- lq a mark-down he can afford? 

scot River at Bucksport. Bids will be| How can the cost of purchase transac- 


4 


received at the State Treasury until | tions to both retailer and wholesaler OO ee 


Aug. 26 at 10 a. m. standard time. 

The bonds are to be dated Sept. 2,| 
1930, to bear interest at 4 per cent, 
and will be payable serially from 1941) 
to 1960 inclusive. 


| lowered ? | 
In what ways can general overhead | 
expense be cut down? 
What departmental line-up yields best | 
results .in total sales and operating | 
| costs? 


eerere: a What are some of the avoidable causes 
Shanghai Silver Stocks 'of failure among retail druggists? 


: i Difficulties Presented 
Decrease During Week| _The scientific phase of pharmacy adds | 
Silver stocks in Shanghai on Aug. 14| difficulties to the survey, in Mr, Alder- 
totaled 212,400,000 taels, of which 124,-|80n’s opinion, even as the scientific re- | 
500,000 taels were held in native banks, ; *Ponsibilities of the druggist divide his | 
says a radiogram to the Department of |@ttention and make his job as a mer- | 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The | chant more complicated. He is unable | 








0. D. orders may be telephoned in by 
people who usually trade with a cash 
and carry store. When such an order 
comes in the service store merchant 


tomers. He may even go so far as to 
pay a personal visit to the home of the 


one giving the C. O. D. order and point | 
out the service he offers and the high) 
quality of 40ods he handles. But where | 
the rainy-day customer can not be won| 


over the merchant should serve him if 


to his regular customers. 


corresponding figures for Aug. 7 were 
213,400,000 taels, and 1 
respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
110,300,000 taels on Aug. 14, as com- 
pared with 110,000,000 on Aug. 7. The 
total number of silver dollars in Shang- 
hai on Aug. 14 was 140,400,000, as com- 
pared with 142,200,000 on Aug. 7. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Production of Bicycles Increases, | 
Output of Motorcycles Shows Decline 


banks which can be spared to supply! Number of Bicycles Manufactured in 1929 Almost Double 


funds for State disbursements. 

“The signature of the Comptroller to 
such a transfer has never been required 
by law in New Jersey. 

“Mr. Burnett's criticism of my opinion | 
appears tq be based upon a scontcep- 
tion of the nature of the transaction and 
I make this statement only to correet an 
erroneous impression whieh his state- 
ment has created.” \ 


reported for 1927, the last 


| census year. 


Foreign Exchange | 








Table 1.—Summary for the industry, 1929 and 1927: 


Production of 20 Years Ago 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| pared with 35,197, valued at $8,000,683, ! 255,456, valued at $5,803,440, for 1927. 
preceding ' 
For bicycles, however, the | summarized in the following tables. The | 
figures show increases of 20.5 per cent! figures for 1929 are preliminary and sub- | 
in number and 6.6 per cent in value over | ject to revision. i 


The statistics for 1929 and 1927 are 


Pct. of 
Ine, or 
“a ‘ Litek 1929 1927 Dec. (—) 
“ee een i “ ~ ‘ Number of establishments: ............00. Seadouaas 20 29 we 
a New e eek, Aug. 21. The Federal _Re- +Wage earners (average for the year) ..........25. 4,540 3,897 16.5 
pare = of New York today certified Waban Che. <: edease rer eee s : $6,246 892 $5,441 502 14.8 
ee of the Treasury the |icCoct of materials, fuel and purchased electric p 
a Sarre current ... Sans lan fa ve dat ie otatal wiaiataie Ghatarata 11,264,713 $10,174,092 0.7 
tian Boo er the Terie a provisions of see- | tproduets, total value Lain pameanaeeth Glo Sou'easans § s2raaeias 1nd 
ith . the 3 a ere Act of love, dealing Motorcycles, bicycles and parts ..... seskeceses SUR $18,842,616 2.3 
with the conversion of foreign currency ee eae : $4563 486 $201 533 14.7 
for the purpose of the assessment and ; oD egg he kore eee Aen tee nee Te es oe wee 
eeollecti f duties ; . {Value added by manufacture: 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- Total $12.579,092 $11,280,057 11.5 
ported tate the Waited States, we have oor waive earner Loe eae ieee , $9771 *$2'895 43 
ascertained anc ereby certify to you ae Rae ae oe E Vee “ —4.0 
that the buying rates in the New York Rattle (pes cont) of cost of materials( etc., to value ia a 
market at noon today for cable transfers OE DRORGOER 6 i064 tds ch es anerdes dob ide ered ouase ee 7.2 7.4 
vable in the forei rencie > ‘ 
css ee BFCIER ERETEROIOS are a8 *Per cent not comptted when base is less than 100. e 


*Not including salaried employes. 





The average number of wage earners is based ‘tative plans for the project are as fol- 


22,100,000 taels, | 










str . , 

a. ——e eee ae on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This average somewhat 
Balbaria COON REE 6 na Se bo ba acc 7222 exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had | 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9668 been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers 
Renmark (krone) .......... "96.8327 report the numbers employed on or ahout the fifteenth day of each month, as shown 
England (pound) ....... v et t'* 487.0852 | by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the “possibility that some or all of the 
Finland (markka) ............. 25173 Wage earners may have been on part time or fer some other reason may not actually | 
France (franc) ....... ee 3.9332 have worked the entire week. Thus in some cases,the number reported for a\given | 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.8851 month exceeds the average for that gnonth. 
Greece (drachma) .......... ae 1.2983 ¢Manufacturers’ profits cannot e calculated from the census figures because no 
Hungary (pengo) ......... ***" 47.5315 data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, depre- | 
ete ee - §.23K2 | ciation, taxes, insurance and advertising: , : 
Netherlands (guilder) cot 40.284) | {Value of products less cost of materials, fuel and purchased electric current. 
Narway (krone) ..ccccccces ink 26.8084 ' Table 2—Motorcycles and Bicycles—Production, 4y number and value, 1929 and 
Polend (slety) ...-crrveoscce se 11.2064 | £977: 
Portugal (escudo) ...60.eeee 4.5013 | Pet. of 
PE C1OM) aviserescceds see 59a \ Inc. o 
Spain (peseta) ...... sccccconce | 06088 1929 1927 Dec. (—) 
PO CURD 2... cconccioncccs 26.8786 | Motorcycles, bicycles and parts made in all indus- 
Switzerland (franc) ..... slime 19.4455 tries, aggregate value ....4............ ia tees $20,430,169 $19,401,899 5.3 
Yugoslavia (dinaf? ..... Rea 1.7735 Made in the motorcycle and bicycle industry, 
Heng Kong (dollar) aa 33.1785 value So nee a ie ge ea : . $19,280,319 $18,842,616 2.3 
China (Shanghai tael) .... 39.9910 Made as secondary products in other, industries, 
China (Mexican dollar) . 29.0000 DOO. x0 ach v.csaei Saas cons on $1,149,850 $559,283 105.6 
China (Yuan dollar) . 28.8750 Motorcycles: 
India (rupee) ..... ECR SFT Per rr ee 31,912 35,197 —9.3 
OND CMD sacs ace ces NT ENCERL 2 ETEELCOT eee Cee ere err ae $7,542,862 $8,000,583 —5.7 
Singapore (dollar) Motorcycle side cars: 
Canada (dollar) Oe <4. ubalisseviwannesesa ® een cee as 
Cuba (peso) 92 Value errr $649,350 —16.9 
Mexico (peso) 7 52 Ps UR WOO 6 ck nnaseeaceksabnteans $2,742,: —1.1 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 82.3555 Bicycles: 
mens Aalizvels) .ss00ssdsseares 9.6071 Number 397,845 255,456 20.5 
ERMER COBO) ... 0 crcevecegsectes 12.1320 Value F i ccbaeheaseusbesaud $6,183,773 $5,803,440 6.6 
Uruguay (pes0)e----+-seeeeeeee 82.7414 IR, SR Se saa teed see oan $3,450,726 $2,206,051 56.4 
colombia (peso) ..--+++++ reqs 86.5800 

a SIIVOR . 0... se eeeeees eseess 96,3750 | *No data. 











to give all his time to merchandising as 
can business men in many other lines! 
and yet the manager of\the retail drug | 
jstore, Mr. Alderson pointed out, is to an 
| increasing extent confronted by the most | 
varied and difficult problems to be found | 
,in any type of retail outlet. The grow- | 
|ing diversity of products which the con- | 
sumer expects to find ready to his hand | 
in the drug store was suggested as. one | 
of thege problems. 

In addition to the Nation-wide infit-' 
ence of the Louisville grocery survey, | 
'which reports to the Department have | 
indicated, Mr. Alderson pointed out that 
the effect of the survey on the Louisville 
merchants who cooperated in making the 
| survey had, in many cases, been revolu- 
tionary! Many of these merchants_util- 
ized their experience in connection with 
this research project to remodel their 
stores and their merchandizing methods | 
in the interest of a better profit showing. | 
|A number of these stores are scarecly 
| recognizable as the same establishments 
in which the original inventories were 
|taken. Shelving and fixtures ha@#e been 
modernized, color has been introduced in 
the decorative features, store fronts have | 
been remodeled, and wholly new em- 
phasis is being placed on neatness and 
display. 
| Turnover Important 
The importance of turnover is recee. | 
nized and means to promote it have béen | 
found. Knowledge of operating costs 
has made possible more scientific pricing 
of merchandise. Greater operating ef- 
ficiency is reducing overhead and sav-|! 
ing time of merchants and clerks. With | 
the new interest in record keeping, the 
more progressive merchants have depart- | 
|mentized accounting for sales and ex-| 
| penses. | 

The general aims sought by the drug | 
store merchandizing survey as outiined 
jin a recently prepared draft of the ten- 


1929 in the 600 





the year of 15.9 per cent. 


| lows: | 
To determine which departments of 
{the drug store business are returning 
| the most satisfactory profit in the city 
| studied. 

To find the sources of loss in depart- | 
meuts now showing a satisfactory re- 
| turn. ‘ 
To suggest means of improving the | 
showing of these departments. 

To discover the principles of good man- 
agement in the drug store which may 
| be showing a profit for one druggist on 
| items which are losing money eisewhere. 
| To study drug store arrangement, dis- 
play, location and similar features in an 
| effort to provide practical suggestions 
| td the druggist on these important sub- 
| jeets, 

To survey the problems of the whole- 
|saicr and manufacturer supplying the 
| eae and show how they are related 
|to the proble’is of the retail drug storg. 

To investigate the character of t 

market for products retailed through the 
drug store, in order to determine the | 
trends of growth and change likely to! 
affect it. 
| To devise simple methods of commod-| 
ity accounting and cost control which) . 
may be put into effeet by the progressive | 
druggist. 


. 





Richmond 
Indianapolis 


LTHOUGH fewer new 
A homes were built in 
square-mile tetritory served 
by Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois than in 1928 
and only about 60 per cent of 
the number built in the year 
previous, the 1929 sales of 


electricity for residential uses 
represented an increase for 


This record is significant as 
gvidence that the value of elec- 
trifity and its ever-increasing 


Minneapolis 


Detroit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
‘must be imported. The same relation 
jexists betwen the steel industry and 


manganese, it was said, as the paper 
| 


|should put forth every effort to make| Manufacturers contended in the case of 
\the orderer one of his permanent cus- | Russian pulpwood. 


The Managanese Producers Aswsocia- 
tion will be given a hearing by the As- 
sistant Secretary of the 
Seymour Lowman, on Aug. 20. The Iron 
and Steel Institute will also be repre- 
sented at the hearing and will speak 
for the consumers of manganese. 


‘eration of Labor. 
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uses in the modern home are 
being more thoroughly real- 
ized. Such residential growth 
is obviously due to recognition 
on the part of the general public 
that the cost of electric and 
gas services is exceedingly 
low in comparison with the 
conveniences and comforts 
they bring. 


0 


Public Service residential elec- 
tric customers will be saved 
over $1,000,000 annually be- 
cause of a new rate reduction 
to be put in effect in August 
this year. Increasing use of 
electric service, plus new and 
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|he can do so without delaying deliveries | third party will be the American Fed-' Wickes, Wickes;/taken over by the Bank- 
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commercial deaths. 


Changes in Status 
—of— 
State Banks 


Arkansas: Walter E. Taylor, State Bank- 
ing Commissioner, has announced. 
Planters Bank, Lockesburg; Bank 
,ockesburg, Lockesburg, and Bank 








of 
of 


ing Department. | 





greater operating economies of 

the company make this tremen- 

dous saving possible, Notwith- ° 
standing the lessened income 
because of the rate decrease, 

it is conservatively expected 

that the increasing use will 
eventually increase the total 
annual tcevenue figures. 


We distribute the securities . 
of Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois and other 
progressive companies oper- 
ating in 31 states. Send for 
our list of offerings yielding 
6% and 
Public Service Ygar Book. 
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Reclassification of Crimes and Optional Jury 
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By SENATOR “A. S. CUTHBERTSON 


Chairman, Judicial Advisory Council, State of Illinois 


Illinois, in cooperation with the 

Judicial Advisory Council of 
Cook County, has completed its investi- 
gation of the laws of, the State of Illi- 
nois in the -field of judicial organiza- 
tion, practice and procedure in the 
courts, and compared the same with 
practice and procedure in other juris- 
dictions in the United States, as well 
as in Canada, with a view of ascertain- 
ing any defects which may exist. A 
report to be laid before Governor Louis 
L. Emmerson and submitted to the next 
session of the General Assembly has 
been unanimously agreed upon and is 
being drafted. 

Criminal practice and procedure in 
Illinois is subject to many constitu- 
tional limitations, among which is the 
provision that: “No person shall be 
made to answer for a criminal offense 
unless upon indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases in which the punish- 
ment is by fine or imprisonment other- 
wise than in the penitentiary.” The 
Criminal Code of the State defines a 
felony to be “a crime punishable by 
death or imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary.” 

The punishment prescribed by law 
brings a large number of offenses 
within the terms of that definition. It 


Tu Judicial Advisory Council of 


follows, therefore, that in orderto com- 


ply with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution above referred to that all pre- 
sentments for those offenses specifi- 
cally defined as felonies must be by 
indictment of a grand jury and be sub- 
ject to all the. delay incident to such 
cumbersome procedure. 

In order to escape this provision of 
the Constitution, without amending it, 
which is always a most difficult matter, 
and at the same time be rid of delay in 
criminal prosecutions, a reclassification 
of crimes becomes necessary. This has 
been completed and will constitute the 
first recommendation of the council. 


¢ a 


There are certain offenses, however, 
which, under the Constitution, must be 
prosecuted by indictment and they will 
constitute the first class, and are such 
crimes as are punishable by death or 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. In 
this class are included treason, murder, 
manslaughter, robbery with a gun, 
rape, arson to a dwelling, kidnaping 
for ransom, and bombing. 

The second class will include such 
crimes as are punishable by imprison- 
ment in any institution’other than the 
penitentiary and the term of imprison- 
ment shall not éxceed three years. 
‘Among these are attempts to commit 
the crimes of the first class, abortion 
without murder, burglary, larceny, em- 
bezzlement, seduction, conspiracy, for- 
gery, and perjury. 

Any one of these crimes may become 
a crime of the first class when com- 
mitted by the same offender the second 
time and may be subject to prosecution 
and imprisonment for life or any term 

f years. 

It is the opinion of the council that 
such procedure will have a deterring 
effect upon a criminal if he under- 
stands upon release from prison that 
his punishment will be more severe 
upon a second conviction and may ex- 
tend to life imprisonment within the 
discretion of the court. 

Crimes of the third class shall in- 
clude bookmaking, dynamite making, 
carrying concealed weapons, libel, non- 
support, contribution to delinquency, 


tea 


‘cedure, and, ‘o 


escape from prison, false imprison- 
ment, prostitution and drunken driv- 
ing, and these offenses shall never be 
punishable by imprisonment in the 


penitentiary, but the punishment may - 


extend to three years in some other 
institution and a fine of $1,000. 

The fourth class shall include all 
offenses the punishment for which 
shall not exceed six months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of $200, and shall in- 
clude the crimes of malfeasance in of- 
fice, compounding crime, frauds, and 
such like. 

The fifth class shall include:all petty 
offenses where the imprisonment shall 
not be more than 30 days and a fine 
of $200. 

The question at once arises how will 
this procedure by information speed 
up trials and bring about convictions 
any more rapidly than the present pro- 
course, the answer is 
that it will not unless one more step 
shall be taken, and that is the abolition 
of terms of court so far as the same 
may be done under the terms and pro- 
visions of our Constitution. 


& 


The. Constitution of Illinois provides 
that there must be two terms of the 
Circuit Court every year, but there is 
no reason why these terms of court 
shall not be continuous, and why suits 
may not bé begun and criminal prose- 
cutions instituted by information witb- 
out reference to the convening of the 
term of court, a practice which must 
be followed under the present law. 

It is a well-known fact that civil 
suits are long delayed and that prison- 
ers are kept many months in the county 
jail at large expense to the county 
awaiting the convening of a term of 
court at which a. grand jury may be 
impaneled and an indictment returned. 

Under the present practice and pro- 
cedure in this State the jurors are the 
judges of both the law and the fact in 


| criminal cases and fix the penalty. 
It is the recommendation of the Ju-° 


dicial Advisory Council that the law 
be amended providing that the jurors 
shall be the judges of the fact only, 
and have nothing to do with the pen- 
alty imposed. © 

Another recommendation will be the 
limitation of peremptory challenges of 
jurors in criminal cases, and conscien- 
tious scruples against the death pen- 
alty shall not be taken advantage of by 
a defendant upon the examination of 


jurors 
A 


Another recommendation of the 
council will be the simplification of in- 


dictment and of other criminal plead- . 


ings, doing away with the old and obso- 
lete common law form of indictment, 
which is used at the present time. 

Another recommendation will be that 
any defendant fully advised in open 
court of his right to a trial by jury 
may waive the same and be tried by the 
court without a jury. This right shall 
apply to a defendant being prosecuted 
for an offense provided for by either 
of the classifications referred to above. 

If this program shall be adopted by 
the General Assembly then Illinois will 
be rid of all the red tape incident to 
common law practice and procedure in 
criminal cases, and keep step with the 
most advanced thought, namely, that it 
is not severity of punishment which 
deters criminals, but celerity and cer- 
tainty thereof. 





New Types of School Buildings 


Demands of Modern Educational System 
By HUBERT C. EICHER 


Director of School Buildings, Department of Education, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


T IS ESTIMATED «hat at the pres- 
ent time 9$3,000,000,000 is needed 
for néw school buildings and 251,000 
“additional clasgrooms are required in 
the country to meet the enrollment. [ 
do not know of any more pressing prob- 
lem in our educational program which 
at the present time warrants more care- 
ful consideration and thorough study. 
The evolution in our educational sys- 
tem is bringing about a marked change 
in the type and design of school build- 
ings, and I predict that the next decade 
will. see us face to face with school 
building problems which today are not 
even considered as a possibility. There 
was a time when a so-called school 
building consisted of a certain number 
of classrooms of equal size. Well do 
we recall the day when an auditorium, 
gymnasium, shops, and various special 
rooms were not a part of the school 
plant, while today a high school build- 
ing wherein at least some of these spe- 
cial features have not been incorpo- 
rated could not be called a school build- 
ing. ‘The school organization would 
not be recognized’as. such if certain of- 
these special rooms were not provided. 
The result is that as the school sys- 
tem of America has developed and the 
various educational departments have 


= 


contributed new phases and ‘activities 
to the educational program the problem 
of schoolhousing has become more com- 
plex. The growing* use of the school 
building by the community presents 
new problems in the, arrangement of 
rooms, corridors and entrances. The 
consolidated school and the vocational 
and junior high schools present: prob- 
lems which are distinct because of the 
varied nature of the work of each and 
the necessity for the proper segrega- 
tion of the different departments. 

School building programs, scientifi- 
cally conducted, have therefore become 
important features of the whole school 
building program. The public now in- 
sists upon knowing (1) what kind of a 
school organization is to be housed in 
the new building; (2) whether the pro- 
posed accommodations guarantee a just 
return to pupils for the time spent in 
school and to the community for the 
money expended; (3) trends, shifts, 
and increase or decrease in total and 
pupil population over a period of years; 
(4) what will it cost? These f« ‘urs 
can be determined only after a thwur- 
ough and scientific study of the school 
plant has been made and a carefv! -ati- 
mate presented covering both present 
and future needs. 
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l /tilizing Unused Lands 


for Timber Growing in Mississippi 
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Need for Additional Agricultural Areas 


During Next 50 to 100° Years Is Minimized by State Forester 
By FRED B. MERRILL 


State Forester, State of Mississippi 


appears to be the only means of 

outing to good use at least half~ 
of the land area of Mississippi. This 
outlook is not dark, for timber mow sup- 
plies our leading manufacturing indus- 
try and always will be one of our im-? 
portant necessities. 


_We should never have to depend on 
other States or countries for our.sup- 
ply of wood, which is about the only 
major crop being grown slower than it 
is being used. In addition, we need 
our present and additional woods using 
industries to help continue our local 
markets for agricultural and manufac- 
tured: products. : 

The outlook merely gives us warning 
that we should not expect a ‘too rapid 
development of other lines of endeavor 
and that the State should exert every 
effort to encourage timber growing on 
all of its. lands not now needed for 
other purposes. With such a program 
aggressively applied it is easily con- 
ceivable that greater wealth and more 
employment can be assured for the fu- 
ture than has been obtained in the past 
from our forest industries. 

The statement regarding our future 
land use is based largely on the find- 
ings of Senior Agricultural Economist 
O. E. Baker of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Of course, 
we had previously learned that a cut 


8 ee GROWING, for all time, 


of 5 per cent—about 2,500,000 acres— 


is desired in cotton acreage, that west- 
ern farmers have protested Rgainst fur- 
ther reclamation work, claiming that 
there is already overproduction of 
wheat and:that in the tobacco sections 
and in other staples a reduced acreage 
is being urged. ; 

But Mr. Baker has gone further in 
attempting to determime the future 
trend of land use. In brief, he finds 
that the recent extraordinary increase 
in agricultural production, the notable 
changes in consumption of foods and 
fiber and the decreasing birth rates 
suggest that there is no need for more 
agriculturg! land at present and that 
the needs of our less rapidly increasing 
population will be met mostly by other 
means than by expansion of the agri- 
cultural area. Agricultural production 
during the past decade has shown an 
increase greater than the 16 per cent 
increase in the Nation’s population. 

Commenting on future population, 
Mr. Baker says that it appears prob- 
able that within a few decades. the 
United States will be dependent largely 
upon immigration for increase in pop- 
ulation and that in abouf® 30 years a 
stationary population of probably 160,- 
000,000 people will be attained unless 
the immigration laws are changed. To 
feed this increased population would 
require at ‘the most about 160,000,000 
more acres of crops in 1960. 

This total increased acreage would 
be needed only provided that our pres- 
ent diet is continued; that no further 
progress will be made in substituting 
tmactors and automobiles for horses 
and mules; that no improvements will 
result in the production of meat and 
milk per unit of feed consumed, nor in 
erop yields per acre, and that no shifts 
oecur from the less productive toward 
the more productive crops and classes 
of farm animals; finally, that agricul- 


tural exports and imports will increase 
proportionally to the increase in popu- 
lation‘ 

. That all of the factors will remain 
as they are is an entirely wrong as- 
sumption, according to Mr. Baker. The 
release of crop land during the next 
decade through substitution of tractors 
for horses and mules may well furnish 
feed for meat and milk animals suffi¢ 
cient to supply agricultural products 
for fully 50 per cent of the increase in 
population for the period, and 10,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 more acres a decade 
are likely to be saved through a con- 
tinuation of the increase in production 
of meat and milk per unit of feed con- 
sumed. ’ 

Mr. Baker’s figures indicate a pos- 
sible'need, 10 years hence, for 5,000,000 
acres more for plant foodstuff, 15,000,- 
000 additional acres for cotton, flax and 
tobacco, and a stationary acreage for 
feed crop8. Thus, a decade hence there 
may be a need for only 20,000,000 addi- 
tional acres of land to feed our popu- 
lation. This, Mr. Baker holds, could 
easily be obtained from the 34,000,000. 
acres —census, 1924—of “crop land 
lying idle or fallow,” of which fully 
25,000,000 acres were lying idle. 

For timber growing purposes it is 
necessary to look more than 10 years 
ahead, although such predictions are 
hazardous. Still, as a basis, we have 
Mr. Baker’s prediction that in 1940 we 
will need not more than 20,000,000 ad- 
ditional crop acres instead of the 50,- 
000,000 additional acres needed if all 
present factors remained unchanged. 

Applying this factor to the needs of 
our population in 1960 it is evident 
that in that year, and from that time 
on, since our population is then ex- 
pected to be stationary, our needs for 
additional crop land will not exceed 
65,000,000 acres more than we are now 
using. 

This area could easily be obtained 
from the 35,000,000 acres of crop land 
lying idle or fallow and the 100,000,000 
acres of plowable ‘pasture so that it 
seems logical to suppose that at no 
time in the future will additional for- 
est lands need to be cleared except as 
they prove more productive or other- 
wise more desirable for agricultitre 
than existing crop lands. 

As an exaggerated assumption to 
avoid more hazardous predictions, we 
might hold that the South will furnish 
all of this 65,000,000 acres as a resulf 
of shifts in population and the aban- 
donment of farm lands in other sec- 
tions. This cannot be expected, but if 
it should happen the average increase 


~in agricultural acreage in each of these 


16 States would amount to only about 
4,000,000 acres. Divided equally be- 
tween. all of the United States the in- 
crease would be less than 2,000,000 
acres per State. 

Therefore, it.seems unreasonable to 
expect an increase in agricultural-acre- 
age of more than 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 
acres within the next 50 or 100 years 
in Mississippi. This maximum figure 
would bring the total agricultural area 
of Mississippi to around 12,000,000 
acres, leaving some 15,000,000 acres for 
timber growing and about 2,500,000 
acres for cities, roads, railroads, and 
like uses. 
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Authority Originally Functioning to Check 
Perverse Conduct Has Become Public Serv- 
ice Agency, Says North Carolina Governor 





By 0. MAX GARDNER 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


country in the past 25 years a 

most striking change in the pop- 
ular conception of the purpose and 
functions of government. : 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, and for 100 years 
thereafter, I suppose 9 people out of 10 
looked upon the State and Federal gov- 
ernments primarily as instrumentali- 
ties for the suppression and control of 
antisocial conduct. 

According to this view, the purpose 
of government was to suppress crime, 
regulate interstate commerce, provide 
courts and laws for the adjudication of 
the conflicting civil interests of citi- 
zens, and provide for the common de- 
fense. 


"Tcount HAS COME about in this 


* 


Even so vital a matter in a democ- 
racy as education was for long re- 
garded as a local problem to be dealt 
with according to the inclinations, the 
peculiar needs, and the financial ability 
of the people in the community directly 
affected. An interesting side light, by 
the way of parenthesis, of how the peo- 
ple themselves looked upon this sub- 
ject, at least in North Carolina, is re- 
vealed by the fact that for every $1 
spent for public education in 1927, less 
than 5 cents was spent in 1900. 

Government in that era, at least in so 
far as its practical activities were con- 
cerned, was remote from the people. It 
touched their lives when the superior 
court convened for the trial of their 
own and their neighbors’ causes. 

In our own southern section, on court 
days, the people flocked to the county 
seats in great numbers, not only to hear 
the ,jjudge’s charge to the grand jury, 
and to observe and participate in the 
trial of a case in which they were in- 
t®rested, but to see their friends and 
neighbors. I do not recall a historian 
who gives any emphasis to this, but I 
venture to state that the countless 
charges delivered by the judges te 


grand juries, ranging over almost the® 


entire field of criminal law, and going 
beyond this to interpret everything 
from current events to the moral code, 
have profoundly influenced the course 
of our civilization. 

Government touched their lives again 
—but not very strenuously—in the col- 
lection of the taxes necessary to take 
care of its modest expenses. They 
might read in the weekly newspapers 
of great debates in the Legislature 
about the necessity ‘or a free public 
school system which would _ insure 
equality of educational opportunity to 
every child, or of great debates in Con- 
gress about internal improvements, the 
tariff, the money system, our foreign 
policy, and so on. 
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The average man of the ‘period—and 
in the South this period extended well 
beyond the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury—never heard of a public health 
officer, a farm or home demonstration 
agent, a welfare officer, an extension 
agent, farm relief, or most of the other 
modern agencies and activities of gov- 
ernment. 

If he broke the law, he was prose- 
cuted by a solicitor who received a fee 
for prosecuting him, and a bonus if he 
was convicted. If he wanted a deed 
registered, he paid for this service and 
his contribution) became a part of the 
compensation of the official elected for 
this purpose. 





If an epidemic broke out, he prayed 


that he and his family might be spared; 


took such home precautions as might 
be practicable, or departed for another 
locality. If his wife became violently 
insane, two alternatives presented 
themselves—to imprison her at home or 
put her in jail. 

The mortality rate among infants 
wag terrific. But the average citizen of 
this period would have been startled if 
the Government had sent a represent- 
ative into his home to instruct his wife 
in childbirth and rearing. 

His crops were frequently ruined by 
the elements. But the Government’s 
concern for agriculture found its prin- 
cipal expression in the annual sending 
out by Members of Congress of free 
seed to their constituents. 

Revolving funds, commodity price- 
pegging, and presidential prosperity 
were innovations which were yet ob- 
scured by the mists of the future. 

A great change has, within a com- 
paratively short period of time, taken 
place in our conception of the funda- 
mental purpose and function of gov- 


ernment. Its chief concern is no longer 
human perversity. It is human wel- 
fare. 


Neither is it any longer remote from 
the people. It daily touches their lives 
in its myriad practical activities and in 
its processes of regulation and control, 

If educational standards in any com- 
munity are not up to the minimum level 
maintained generally in the State, this 
immediately becomes a matter of the 
most vital State concern. . 
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Likewise roads, health, the treatment 
and care of the unfortunate, unemploy- 
ment, agriculture, home-building, the 
improvement of living conditions in the 
rural sections, and even the fiscal pol- 
icy and credit of local governmental 
units are within the province of activi- 
ties and oversight expected and de- 
manded of the modern State. Most 
State universities maintain an exteh- 
sion service, the activities of whieh 
range from instruction in foreign lan- 
guages by radio to practical demonstra 
tions in the home of how to make breadg 

The explanation of this far-reaching 
change in basic conception and outlook 
is to be found, I think, in the changed 
conditions under which we live. Mod- 
ern society is no longer a scattered and 
loosely related community of humag 
beingsliving for the most part in social 
and economic isolation and sufficient 
unto themselves. 

Modern science, particularly as it has 
wrought advances in our modes of 
transportation and communication, has 
changed profoundly the everyday lives 
and outlook of men. The result of thig 
process has been to banish isolation 
and to bring about a greater interde- 
pendency, not only among individuals 
and communities, but among sections, 
States and Nations. 

The emphasis has been shifted from 
the individual to society as a whole. 
Society itself has become a complex 
conglomeration of human beings and 
interests more closely related by count- 
less ties than at any previous time in 
the world’s history. 

_ it is natural that from such a ¢ondjs 
tion a social, as distinguished from 
an individualistic outlook should be 
evolved. People expect and demand 
that the State do things today which, 
as much as 25 years ago, would have 
been almost urfversally @ondemned as 
“State socialism.” 
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Copper in Oyster Farming 
Small Amount Found to Aid Setting r 
° By H. F. PRYTHERCH , 


Federal Bureau of Fisheries 


HERE IS NO more important 
- event in the life history of the 

oyster or in the successful oper- 
ation of oygter farming than that which 
marks the attachment or cementing of 
the microscopic larval oyster to sub- 
merged objects such as old _ shells, 
gravel, and brush, 

This process of attachment or set- 
ting, which must be successfully com- 
pleted for the survival of the oyster, 
has been found to depend upon the 
presence of an infinitesimal amount of 
copper in the water. 

Setting has ‘been produced in solu- 
tions containing as little as one part 
copper to 50,000,000 parts of sea water 
and proceeds with greater rapidity as 
the salinity of the water is decreased. 
The beneficial and stimulative value of 
minute amounts of copper must not, 
however, be construed to indicate that 
trade wastes containing this metal are 
helpful in the least as the greater 
amount which they contain has been 
found to have a poisonous effect on the 
larvae, causing death in a very short 
time. It is also apparent that trade 
wastes of an alkaline character would 
precipitate from the river water its 
normal content of copper and thus de- 
prive the oyster of this essential ele- 


ment ‘for setting and transformation 
into the adult stage. 

In an effort to find some chemical 
which would be effective and at the 
same time practical for the elimination 
of starfish from the oyster beds, copper 
sulphate has been found to meet the 
requirements. This substance may be 
dragged over the beds in bags at the 
beginning of flood tide and as little as 
15 ounces in 2,000 gallons of water will 
kill the adult starfish upon exposure 
of only a few minutes. Small starfish 
are killed by exposure to solutions of 
12 to 16 ounces in 10,000 gallons of 
water. The interesting feature of this 
poison is that: it is hot toxie to oysters 
nor marine fish and is soon precipitated 
entirely out of the sea water, 
eee 

CORRECTION 

In an article in The United States 
Daily of Aug. 12, Samuel R. McKelvie, 
member of the Federal Farm Board, 
stated that consumption of wheat in 
Canada is about seven bushels per cap- 
ita per year. On further investigation 
Mr. McKelvie has found that this fig- 
ure is erroneous, and’that the per ca 
ita consumption of ‘wheat .for food 
Canada is about 4.5 bushels. 
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